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WO events of importance this year direct atten- 
tion to the industrial progress of Spain. One 
was the European foundry congress and exhibi- 
tion, in Barcelona in April; the other was the meeting 
of the British Iron and Steel institute held in Bilbao at 
the end of September. Both were attended by a larg 
number of delegates from the four corners of Europe. 


In view of this interest, a comprehensive survey 





of Spain’s metallurgical status is deemed timely. Two 
articles, of which this is the first, will be presented; 
the second to follow in the next issue of IRON TRADE 
REVIEW. The information was obtained from official 
sources during the writer’s recent visits to that 
country. Details respecting Spain’s resources of raw 
materials are given in this first article. The second 
will feature iron and steel manufacture. 














PAIN is a country whose natural attractions 
are difficult to resist. It is a country of con- 
trasts; as seen, for instance, in the plain of 
la Huerta, province of Valencia, where the rich- 
est orange plantations thrive between the blue 
Mediterranean and rugged mountains; large 
progressive cities such as Barcelona and Madrid, 
and small towns such as Sagunto or Avila whose 
stones are baked by the sun and whose very 





names bring one back to the period of Roman 
occupation. There is contrast between the appar- 
ent poverty of its tumble-down villages, the bar- 
renness of miles upon miles of landscape such as 
that which stretches outward from Madrid, and 
the well-nigh inexhaustible richness of the sub- 
soil. A clump of palm trees growing in the stock- 
yards of the Sagunto steelworks, themselves sur- 
rounded by orange groves, is a typical example of 


Continuous mill at the Sestao Works of Fabrika de Altos Hornos de Vizcaya, Spain 
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the impression received by the 
tor. The aridity of considerable areas 
of the country might lead one to 
think that this land of art treas- 
ures and striking landscapes has not 
otherwise been favored by nature. 
However, Spain’s wealth lies beneath 


the surface. Coal, copper, iron, lead 
and zinc ores are among the prin- 
cipal minerals exploited. Concessions 


are owned and worked by concerns of 
world-wide fame, and foreign capital 
has played a great part in their de- 
velopment. The extraction of the 
ores and their conversion into fin- 
ished products are the mainsprings 
of industrial Spain and have neces- 
sitated the development of modern 
ports at Barcelona, Bilbao, Santander 
and Huelva. Metalworking is one of 
the oldest industries, and the finest 
examples of forging and tempering 
can be seen at the Armorial in 
Madrid, while at Toledo metals have 
been worked since the Dark Ages. 
The total value of Spain’s mineral 
production in 1926 was estimated at 
475,598,411 pesetas ($79,266,462), 
against 498,443,427 pesetas ($83,073,- 
905) in 1925. The value at the works 
of the output of those industries that 
transform the material into its 
next stage, was estimated at 918,979,- 


raw 





Table I 
Spain’s Ore Production 


(Metric tons) 











Man- 

Iron ganiferous Man- 

Iron ore pyrites iron ore ganese 

1919 4,640,061 431,188 ieabainenons 66,685 
1920 4,767,693 704,153 2,100 21,256 
1921 2,602,369 603,294 20,098 
1922 2,771,888 468,080 _............ 25,455 
1923 3,453,233 488,987 pial 28,635 
1924 4,612,817 597,132 11,975 20,840 
1925 4,442,872 5,040 14,159 36,072 
1926 3,181,589 4,398 9,032 44,947 
1927 4,906,300 37,159 

830 





Table II 
Spain’sCoalProduction 


(Metric tons) 


Bituminous Anthracite Lignite 











1919 5,304,866 398,771 593,872 
1920 4,928,989 491,715 552,425 
1921 1,719,638 292,591 408,684 
1922 4,179,533 256,310 329,680 
1923 5.672.377 299 069 394,268 
1924 5,811,396 316,190 411,773 
1925 5,801,304 316,038 402,690 
1926 6,133,230 102.857 399,830 
1927 5,626,934 409,040 423,757 
850 pesetas ($153,163,310) in 1926, 
compared with 896,020,150 pesetas 
($149,336,692) in 1925. The number 


of workers employed in the mines and 


metallurgical works, in 1926 was 165,- 
397 compared with 166,419 in 1925. 


Spain’s iron and_ steel industry 


ranks second in value to its coal 
mining. Third in 
lead industry. In 
of pig which 
formed steel was valued at 10,- 
223,679 ($1,703,947) and the 
ingots 165,172,415 


With the 


ferromanganese, ferrosilicon, 


importance is the 
1926 the output 
iron not trans- 
into 
pesetas 
of steel 


($27,528,736). 


was 


output 
pesetas ad- 
dition of 
and puddled iron, the aggregate value 
of “raw” iron and _ steel was esti- 
mated at 178,254,811 pesetas ($29,- 
709,135), or nearly 20 per cent of 
the total value of products obtained 
from minerals. Practically all of the 
output is 


the 
production is_ plenti- 
sufficient for its 


fabricated 
itself. 


iron and_ steel 


and marketed in country 


Spain’s coal 
ful, but 
needs. 


not own 
Imports in 
22 per cent of its 
1926 the proportion of 
dropped to 


1925 


consumption; in 


amounted to 


imports 
13 per cent, increasing 
substantially in 1927. Its 
negligible. In 


exports 
of coal 1925 the 
industry was subsidized, first by re- 
the imported 


are 


turns from duty on 





and then by government grants, 
Early in 1926 the National Fue 
council was formed and imports were 


coal, 


restricted. Recently the council and 
the direction of Mines and Metal- 
lurgical Industries were merged into 
the General Direction of Mines and 


Fuel, depending on the ministry of 
Fomento, the office concerned with in- 
dustry and commerce. 
The new council has fixed the pro- 
portions of foreign coal that the va- 
rious consuming industries are author- 
ized to import. Works’ depending 


upon the state or municipalities must 
use 100 per cent domestic coal. The 
iron and steel works, however, are 


authorized to import 50 cent of 
their requirements, except those works 


per 


which in the past three years have 
consumed less than that proportion 
of foreign coal, in which case _ they 
must restrict their imports to that 


same proportion. The railroads and 
other industries can import 10 to 20 
per cent of their requirements. Great 
Britain is the important sup- 
plier of foreign coal. 

Total reserves of coal in Spain are 
estimated at  8,000,000,000-9,000,000,- 
000 tons. The principal producing 
district is Oviedo, in the north of 
Spain, which in 1927 yielded 3,887, 


most 





Table III 
Coke Output, Imports 


(Metric tons) 
Imports 
per cent of 








Production Imports production 
1919 424,867 ; one 
1920 280,717 37,133 13.2 
1921 446,087 110,645 26.2 
1922 383,151 69,900 18.3 
1923 743,590 50,213 6.7 
1924 848,273 96,366 11.4 
1925 877,918 126,015 14.4 
1926 832,210 88,601 10.6 
1927 845,605 179,000 21.2 
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OAL, coke, iron ore and water unite at this harbor and works of Altos 


tons. of 
soft coal, or 60.10 per 
cent of the total pro- 


726 metric 


duction, the figures 
for 1926 being 4,195,- 


70 metric tons and 
68 per cent, respec 
tively. Next come 


the provinces of Ciu- 
dad Real with 458,- 
411 tons 588,023 
tons, 
Leon 
tons and 587,145 tons; 

and Cordoba with 260,500 tons and 
310,365 The output of the pro- 
vince of Ciudad Real has nearly dou- 
bled in the past three years, owing to 
the development of mechanical methods 


and 
respectively ; 


with 598,108 


tons. 


of extraction. The aggregate number 
of workmen employed in the bitumi- 
Spain in 1926 
30,415 worked 
annual output per 
underground worker in 1926 was 
201.6 tons, against 190.7 tons in 1925. 
The average value per ton at the 
mine in 1926 32.40 
($5.40). The 
20 pesetas ($3.33) in the 
of Badayoz, 
pesetas ($7.30) in the 
Sevilla. 


nous coal mines of 
was 43,439, of 


underground. The 


which 


was pesetas 


value was as low as 
province 
3.76 


high as 


} 
ana as 


province of 


Anthracite is extracted in the pro- 
vinces of Cordoba, Leon, and Palen- 
cia. In 1926, 2988 workers were 


employed at the mines, and the av- 


erage value per ton extracted was 
45.27 pesetas ($7.54). In the pro- 
vince of Sevilla some rich deposits 
have been prospected by the M.Z.A. 
railroad company, while the Penar- 


roya company is exploiting the north- 
ern portion of the Belmez basin. 
Spain depends to a comparatively 


small extent on foreign supplies of 
coke. The production figures in 


Table III include all kinds of coke, 


Hornos de Vizcaya, one of Spain’s leading iron and steel centers. 
was made in Spain in the Dark Ages. 


of the first smelting plants in that country. 





1927 being estimated 
at 845,605 metric tons. In 1926 coke 
was 1159 ovens divided 
Of these ovens 401 
type; 184 were 
type and 100 


the output for 


produced in 
among 47 works. 
were of the Carves 
of the Semet-Solvay 
of the Lecocq type. The cokeries em- 
ployed 1808 and the value 
of the output at the ovens was esti- 
mated at 64,931,054 pesetas ($10,- 
821,842). In 1926, 1,171,624 tons of 
coal used to produce 832,210 
tons of coke. More than 85 per cent 
of the output is by-product coke. 

Practically all the metallurgical 


workers, 


was 


Steel 


Below is pictured the ruins of one 


(OS am 


output in 1926 was 326,434 
tons. The steelworks of Vizcaya pro- 
duced 310,494 tons. The output of 
the province of Oviedo was 163,539 
tons, of which 130,322 tons was pro- 
Ccuced at the steelworks of Duro-Fel- 
guera, Fabrica de Mieres and Moreda 
In Oviedo the average value 
coke at the ovens was 

($8.66). The output 


whose 


y Gijon. 
of a ton of 


51.98 pesetas 


of the province of Valencia was 99,- 
860 tons, of which 92,536 tons was 
manufactured at the works of Com- 


Siderurgica del Mediterraneo, 
operations in the 


pania 


which commenced 

















coke is manufactured at the iron and year 1923, 
steel works. The principal center of Iron ore constitutes one of the 
production is the province of Vizcaya, principal riches of Spain. The 
Table IV 
a . 
Exports of Iron Ore from Spain 
: (Metric tons) 
Total, in- 
l'o Great United cluding oth- 
Britain Holland France Germany States er countries 
1920 3,902,702 413,662 125,342 74,856 62,522 4,630.662 
1921 874,157 604,659 142,394 162,525 2,765 1,824,754 
1922 2,752,027 
1923 ar Nees oa cca 3,370,520 
1924 139,032 578,340 139,455 384,675 85,979 1,680,398 
1925 1,995,358 776,154 145,555 149,104 123,423 3,617,751 
1926 951,114 146,265 131,274 219,324 74,814 1,856,975 
1927 , ; 4,750,000 
These figures are exclusive of iron pyrites. Detailed figures for 1922, 1923 and 1927 
not available 
a #7 . WUT TNT ‘ 7 : » 
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actual value of the ore extracted at 
the mines ranks fourth, after coal, 
lead ore, and copper pyrites, in the 
category of minerals. The value of 
iron ore exported in 1926 was esti- 
mated at 35,282,525 pesetas ($5,880,- 
421). Furthermore, the Spanish ore 
mines have enabled a national iron 
and steel industry to develop to a 
considerable extent. 

Spain’s ore deposits are of good 
quality. On Dec. 31, 1926, the num- 
ber of concessions being exploited 
was 231, covering an area of 6255 
hectares (15,450 acres), and 8708 
concessions were not exploited, cover- 
ing an area of 268,678 hectares (663,- 
650 acres). The reserves of iron ore 
in Spain have been estimated in re- 
cent years at 1,116,000,000 tons defi- 
nite and 273,000,000 additional tons 
as probable. The principal producing 
district is that of Vizcaya, yielding 
chiefly rubio and carbonates. Man- 
ganiferous iron ore is found in the 
province of Oviedo. By far _ the 
greatest proportion of the iron ore 
produced, varying from 60 to 85 per 
cent according to trade conditions, is 
exported, principally to Great Britain. 

Although Vizcaya still is the pro- 











Table V 
7 9 . 
Spain’s Mineral Output 
(Metric tons) 

1927 1926 

409,040 402,857 

5,626,934 6,133,230 

423,757 899,830 

4,906,300 3,181,589 

sicieabaliidinas 9,082 

a CRE i ccs. « phaetanbennemies 4,398 
Manganese ore 37,159 44,947 
Copper-iron pyrites.... 3,902,821 3,650,391 
SUE EID cakccasbscssainece, “asetevtnensamees 286,682 
UNE URETD  Nsccseibtsresnieses 160,761 216,043 
SUI TID onconscestsatiapteersenc 152,880 201,335 
8 SS ER Oa ee nee 64,867 

CONVERTED MATERIAL 

NIE i aictichcintacdbeciiveiiatemess 845,605 832,210 
Coal briquettes ............. 645,724 686,707 
yo 2 eer 611,778 486,846 
Le oC 664,190 608,430 
ETI oo ccccccenne  Yopaskieshansibies 5,174 
RUINED cisbsadbedieheinleneioisests: sovcetiononemmee 48,325 
Lead 121,937 149,514 
SEIN chia iideasgusioceranehseabasies 16,958 16,065 
UII Fics ccticcks. avcloonsedsbbies 296,714 











vince from which the most ore is 
obtained, 45 per cent of the total in 
1926, the proportion of high-grade 
ore in that basin has substantially 
diminished. As far back as 1922 it 
was estimated that 170,000,000 tons 
of high-grade ore had been extracted 
from the district and that there 
was left 80,000,000 tons of reserves 


of such ore. The output of Santander 
also tends to decrease. There are, 
however, considerable reserves in the 
provinces of Almeria, Granada, 
Guadalajara, Teruel and Oviedo. The 
districts of Almeria and Teruel al. 
ready are well exploited, the first. 
named having yielded 571,765 tons in 
1927, as against 562,337 tons in 1926, 
and the second 836,106 tons, as com- 
pared with 217,303 tons. Operations 
in other basins are handicapped at 
present by the lack of adequate means 
of transportation. 

It is generally considered that the 
province of Oviedo will be of primary 
importance in the future, owing to 
its large reserves, its position near 
the coast, and its proximity to im- 
portant iron and steel works. For 
the present this basin is mined only 
for local needs, and its output hardly 
exceeds 50,000 tons annually. The 
mines in this basin contain car- 
bonates, hematite, and magnetite, in 
addition to manganiferous ores. Ac- 
cording to an estimate made in 1922, 
the reserves of this district exceed 
254,000,000 tons, with an _ average 
iron content not inferior to 40 per 

(Concluded on Page 888) 
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Spain’s wealth “lies under the surface.” This map shows the principal locations of its treasures in iron ore, coal and 
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other minerals 
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INISHED in white enamel or natural 
wood, the radiator enclosure becomes a 
beautiful piece of furniture. 
round wire and perforated sheets are used 
extensively. 
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Woven half- 















STEEL consuming 
industry which has 
broadened consid- 
erably in recent months 
is the manufacture of 
radiator enclosures. A 
number of companies {| 
which were in other lines * 


of manufacture have . 
either eliminated their | : “ 
previous lines to make) 


radiator enclosures exclu- 


sively, or have added 
them to their list of Rad 
products. The manufac- 


ture of enclosures has 
not become a_ tonnage 
business in steel. Due to 
the fact that there are 
so many different styles 
and sizes of radiators it 
is necessary for the mak- 
ers to base their business 
largely on custom built 
or made-to-measure prin- 
ciples. In localities where 
considerable hotel and 
apartment house work is in progress 
there is a vast field for development 
in quantity production, due to the 
fact that the radiators are more or 
less standardized. On this type of 
work competition is keen, and the out- 
come probably will be volume pro- 
duction of standardized enclosures. 
The steel requirements are of pri- 
mary importance to the manufac- 
turers of perforated sheets, who are 
designing dies for the development 
of new and unusual patterns. The 
principal patterns which have been 
developed so far and have met with 
the greatest favor are: Perforated 
imitation cane, clover leaf designs, 
plain square designs and _ diagonal 
Square grills. Even in this assort- 
ment there are several variations of 
each pattern, each manufacturer de- 
veloping his own design and spacing 
of perforations. 

A great deal depends on the pat- 
tern itself but even more on _ the 
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making the fronts and 
sides of radiator enclos- 
ures other steel products 
are employed, including 
black and_ galvanized 
_ sheets, cold rolled sheets, 
full finished sheets, steel 
| bands and steel angles. 
| Requirements vary for 
a. different plants, depend- 





lator 


Offer Growing Field 
for Use of Steel 


By €. [. Kreutxberg 


perfection with which the pattern 
is executed. Careless die work re- 
sults in irregularities and imperfec- 
It is apparent that perforating 
companies can _ ship only perfectly 
executed patterns to the enclosure 
trade, and furthermore it is essential 
that perforated sheets be so packed 
for shipment that they will be re- 
ceived in perfect condition. Imper- 
fections quickly show up after paint- 
ing or enameling has been completed. 
Another artistic product has come 
into prominence for use in making 
fronts and sides of radiator enclosures. 
This is made of half oval steel wire 
or bronze wire, woven on looms, in 
a large number of patterns. This 
wire fabric is more expensive than 
perforated sheets, and hence is used 
more exclusively in the higher grade 
of radiator enclosures, as well as 
in many other lines of manufacture. 
In addition to the perforated sheets 
and woven wire fabric which are used in 


tions. 
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Enclosures 


ing on the quality of the 
product. Some of the 
manufacturers make en- 
closures which have only 
as much steel as is strict- 
ly necessary. Others 
make enclosures of such 
rigidity that they will 
withstand almost § any 
abuse. Production of 
radiator enclosures is an 
industry which so far 
has been conducted with 
success by many small 
manufacturing organiza- 
tions. The equipment used 
is comparatively simple, 
comprising forming machines, electric 
welding machines and a finishing de- 
partment for spraying enamels and 
baking them. 

As to the merits of radiator en- 
closures, one manufacturer says: 

“They not only conceal the unsight- 
ly radiator but form an artistic and 
attractive piece of furniture and if 
properly constructed, protect the walls, 
furniture and draperies. The enclo- 
sures, when properly constructed, also 
increase heating value by throwing the 
heat out from the front, thus keep- 
ing it lower to the floor instead of 
permitting it to rise directly to the 
ceiling. 

“With millions of residences, hotels, 
apartment houses, and other buildings 
already constructed or under construc- 
tion there is a tremendous prospective 
outlook for the sale of steel radiator 
furniture. It is believed that this in- 
dustry will be expanded tremendously 
during the next few years.” 
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ize of Power Plant and Service 
Determine Use of Refractories 


LTHOUGH the furnaces in some 
of the earliest steam boilers 
were entirely surrounded by the 

water in the boiler, furnaces lined 
with refractories have long been con- 
sidered essential parts of boilers, and 
the manufacture of fire bricks for the 
construction and maintenance of boiler 
furnaces is an important branch of 
the refractories industry. According 
to the latest figures available, 20 per 
cent of the fireclay refractories manu- 
factured is used in boiler furnaces, 
a larger percentage than in any other 
one type of furnace except open- 
hearth steel furnaces, in which about 
34 per cent of the total production 
is used. 

Now, however, the literature of the 
power plant field is replete with refer- 
ences to “the boiler built around the 
furnace” in which no refractories are 
used. This has apparently caused 
some apprehension among the manu- 
facturers of refractories as to the 
future status of this important mar 
ket for their product. The remark- 
able advances which have been made 
in recent years in reducing the cost 


of generating steam are well known. 


Refractories Limit Efficiency 


Although the improvements in fuel 
burning equipment, boilers and acces 
sories have kept pace with the in- 
creased severity of service which re 


sults from more efficient combustion, 
higher ratings, and the use of lower 
grades of fuel, refractories have not, 


and the excessive cost of repairs and 


outage due to their failvre often lim- 


its the efficiency and rating which 
could otherwise be obtained. 
As “a chain is no stronger than 


its weakest link” the boiler and fur- 
nace are frequently no more reliable 
than the furnace lining. When pow 
er-plant engineers found that the re- 
fractories commercially available 
would not withstand the extreme con 
ditions of they demanded im 
proved refractories; and when 
were not forthcoming they 
methods to lessen the severity of con- 
ditions without decrease in efficiency. 
Air cooling first tried, the ait 


service 
these 


adopted 


was 


From technical bulletin 18, American Re- 
fractories institute, presented at the joint meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers and American Refractories institute, St. 
Louis, Dec. 6, 1927. The author is associate 
fuel engineer, Pittsburgh experiment station, 
bureau cf mines 
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W ater-Cooled Walls 
Replacing Firebrick 
Settings in Larger 


Boiler 


Installations 
By K. A. Sherman 


being used for combustion; it is suc- 
cessful under moderate conditions but 
is limited in application because the 
thickness of between the flame 
and the air strength 


wall 
necessary for 
conductivity of 
a low rate 


and the low thermal 
bricks 
transfer. 


fireclay result in 
of heat 


The next development was the pro 


tection or replacement of the refrac 
tories in the most severly affected 
areas by water or steam cooled sur- 
faces which formed part of the cit 
culating system of the boiler. These 
were successful, and because the rate 
and efficiency of heat transfer to the 
water or steam are high they have 


been extended to other parts of the 
furnace; in many furnaces refrac 
tories have been entirely eliminated 


Power-plant engineers have been prone 
for the lack of 

withstand the 
entirely on the 


to place the blame 


refractories which can 
conditions of service 
refractories 
this 


the en 


ceramic engineer and the 
manufacturer. The justice of 
is a bit doubtful, for 


should 


ceriainly 


eineers share the blame, as 


they should have realized that they 
were exceeding the safe working- 
limit set by the inherent properties 
of the materials 


and installation of 


The development 


the water-cooled furnace has _ prog- 
ressed with increasing rapidity dur- 
ing the last three years. The re- 
port of 1927 of the subcommittee on 
boilers, superheaters and economizers 
of the prime movers committee of 
the National Electric Light associa- 
tion shows that some type of water 


cooled walls is in use or being tried 
by 70 per cent of the member com- 


panies which reported. They are evi- 


dently proving their worth, and their 
use will undoubtedly continue to jn. 
crease in certain fields. However, the 
initial cost of water-cooled walls js 
generally greater than that of fire. 
brick settings; therefore, their use js 
limited to those plants in which con- 
ditions of operation justify the in- 
creased investment necessary to secure 
high efficiencies and ratings. These 
conditions include: High cost of fuel 
per ton or per unit of output of prod- 


uct; high load factor; and the use 
of fuel whose ash causes excessive 
slagging of refractories. Further, 


they can be used only with pure boiler 
feed water because of the danger of 
tube failure due to the increased rate 
of seale formation at the high rates 
of heat transfer. These conditions 
are obtained and the field of water- 
walls lies, therefore, among 
large central heating and _ electric- 
generating stations and certain large 
plants. 


cooled 


industrial 


Small public 


power 
utility or industrial 
power plants generally have a low 
load factor and therefore operate at 
low efficiencies because the investment 
in the equipment for higher efficien- 
cies is not justified. Their refrac- 
service conditions are not ordi- 
extremely even if 
they are the plant often can_ better 
afford to reduce the severity by oper- 
efficiencies than to 
necessary for 
There is a 


tories 


narily severe, or 


ation at lowe) 


make the investment 
water-cooled furnaces. 
real demand, however, for better serv- 
their The use 
of plastic increasing 
plants because of the lower 
their installation. 


ice from refractories. 
refractories is 
in these 


COST of labor for 


Even Choice in Smaller Plants 

extremes of the large 
plants lie those 
of moder- 


many of 


Between the 
and small power 
plants of moderate size or 
ate severity of service, in 


which there may be an even choice be- 


tween refractories and water-cooled 
furnaces. 
The future status of refractories 


in power plants largely depends, 
therefore, on the maintenance of their 
position in the plants of moderate 
size. There are two principal lines 
of progress open to the manufacturer 
of refractories: ‘The improvement of 
his product; and the proper applica- 
tion of his present product. Stuart 
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M. Phelps' has stated, in regard to 
the improvement of refractories, that 
a study of the base materials which 
offer possibilities for refractory prod- 
ucts will show that pronounced ad- 
yancement in the development of 
these materials cannot be expected. 
However, little information is avail- 
able on the minerals formed in the 
manufacture or in the service of a 
fire brick, and it is on the relative 
amounts of these minerals rather than 
on the chemical composition of the 
raw materials that the properties of 
refractories depend. The use of spe- 
cial refractories made from other than 
fireclays is deterred by their high 
cost. 

More hope for progress is probable 
in the proper application of the pres- 
ent product. Definite knowledge of 
the capabilities and limitation of re- 
fractories has been hampered in the 
past by the lack of definite informa- 
tion on the conditions of service, and 





In a paper “Properties of Refractories and 
Their Relation to Conditions in Service,’’ pre- 
sented at the First National Fuels meeting, St 
Louis, Oct. 10-13, 1927. 


on the mechanism of failure of re- 
fractories. During the past three 
and a half years the United States 
bureau of mines, in co-operation with 
a special research committee of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, has conducted a field investi- 
gation of refractories service condi- 
tions in boiler furnaces which has 
included the principal types of fuels 
and fuel-burning equipment. All the fac- 
tors which might be supposed to gov- 
ern the life of refractories have been 
studied both qualitatively and quanti- 
tatively, and many data have been 
supplied to the ceramic engineer which 
were not previously available. Al- 
though the principal objective was 
to supply this information to aid the 
ceramic engineer in the study of the 
mechanism of failure and it was but 
a means to an end, much of the in- 
formation may be of immediate, prac- 
tical value to the manufacturer. The 
mechanism of the failure of refrac- 
tories is being studied under the same 
United States 
bureau of standards and also by the 


co-operation by the 


University of Illinois, Champaign, III. 
This investigation is the broadest 
and most fundamental of any phase 
of the refractories problem ever un- 
dertaken, and it affords manufactur- 
ers their best opportunity to obtain 
information necessary to advance their 
industry, for the application of the 
results is not confined to the boiler- 
furnace field. The support of this 
investigation by manufacturers of re- 
fractories has been’ disappointing. 
Only twelve have contributed to the 
fund, and their contributions have 
amounted to 12 per cent of* the total. 
Operators of industrial power plants 
have contributed 16 per cent; central 
electric-generating stations, 44 per 
cent; and power-plant designers, gas 
companies, and manufacturers of 
boilers, fuel-burning equipment, and 
furnace accessories, 28 per cent, 


The adoption of water-cooled walls 
for furnaces in those power plants in 
which the conditions of service exceed 
the inherent limitations of refractories 
should benefit rather than harm the 
refractories industry. 


Overhead Crane Handles 170-Foot Sheets 


_— of the largest cranes in the 
world for handling the product 
of a continuous sheet mill recently 
was completed by the Alliance Ma- 
chine Co., Alliance, O., for the Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Gary, Ind. 
Its capacity is 75 tons and span 180 


feet. In designing a crane of this 
size the difficulties, which had to be 
overcome, included the length and 


weight of the pieces to be handled, 
the maximum length of the sheets be- 
ing 170 feet; the small space required 
to deposit the sheets in piling; and, 
the deflection of the carrying hanger. 
The main hoist includes a stationary 
gearing located at the center of the 
span with two drums interlocked and 
driven by two 85-horsepower motors 
through worm gear reductions. Due 
to the length of the hanger, which 
carries the plates, four different 
points of attachment for the hoist 
ropes are provided. All points are 
equalized through the 
duce the deflection on the hanger to 
a minimum. The plates are carried 
by 35 hooks, spaced on 5-foot centers. 
The hooks are carried by a_ built-up 
structural beam, 170 feet long, 
which the main hoist blocks are fas- 
tened; the hooks are capable of turn- 
ing through 180 degrees. The turn- 
ing motor is at the beam center. 


ropes to. re- 


upon 


All hooks are geared together and 
turn simultaneously. After deposit- 
ing the plates on the supports the 


hooks are lowered and turned, thus 
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allowing only enough space between 
each pile for hook removal. The bridge 
is driven on both sides by four 45- 
horsepower motors. These are placed 
one at each corner, a squaring shaft 
running the full length of the span at 
each side. This keeps the crane 
square with the building. 

Footways are provided on each side 
of the girder the full length of the 
span. All parts of the crane are ac- 
cessible from these footways, includ- 
ing the auxiliary trolley, the main 
hoist and the bridge motors. A 5-ton 


with 


and 


180- 


75-ton 


Handling crane 
foot span 


Ca pacit 7] 


1928 


auxiliary trolley is provided on one 
side of the main hoist and runs the 
full length of the span, the runway 
being suspended from one side of the 
main girder smiliar to the ore bridge 
principle. The operator’s cage is at 
full view of his work at all times. 
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Chap. VI—General Grinding, Polishing and Etching of 
Samples. The Metal Microscope 


EST pieces for microscopic in- 
vestigation, from which more 


far reaching conclusions are ob- 
tained in regard to the structure than 
is possible by the macroscopic test, 
also require greater care in the prep- 
aration of the finished section on ac- 
count of the necessarily larger mag- 
nification. Morecver, the finished sec- 
tion must be polished. The surfaces 
of the samples vary between 0.5 and 
2 square centimeters. The pieces are 
made 1 centimeter thick for conven- 
ience in grinding. Small pieces are 
made from 5 to 6 millimeters thick 
to prevent tilting during the grind- 
ing process and to obtain a flat 
surface. Otherwise the statements 
made in discussing macroscopic in- 
vestigations also hold for the prep- 
aration of samples for microscopic 
examination. 

If larger surfaces are required 
for the investigation and careful 
polishing as a whole is not possible 
or takes considerable time, a num- 
ber of sample pieces are taken 
from the piece at different places. 


structure and consequently heating ef- 
fect. If the samples are cut with a 
torch, the ground surface must be 
taken at least 1 to 2 centimeters from 
the burned surface to make certain 
that it lies outside of the heated zone. 

If the cause of fracture of a ma- 
chine part is to be determined, the 
sample is purposely chosen in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the fracture sur- 
face; in fact, parallel as well as per- 
pendicular to it. In addition a test 
piece is taken at a considerable dis- 


tance from the fracture, in order to 
be able to compare the structure of 
the unstressed material with any lo- 














In taking the sample, every me- 
chanical stress, which would de- 
stroy the structure, must be 


avoided; they cannot be cut with 
a shear, but must be prepared by 
sawing, drilling or turning. Hard- 
ened pieces are nicked at the edge 
with a grinding disk and broken 
off. As with the later grinding 
pronounced heatings must be 
avoided to prevent a change in 
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Fig. 62-—Horizontal grinding and 
polishing machine 


cal irregularities in the neighborhood 
of the fracture. 

Wire is mounted in small pieces of 
a similar metal. The pieces have a 
hole drilled into them of the exact 
diameter of the wire, to hold the wire 
tightly; in case no other method is 
possible the samples are mounted in 
Wood’s' metal. Heating is accom- 
plished in a water bath, so that no 
change in structure can occur. See 
Fig. 63a. Longitudinal sections of 
thin wires are mounted in pieces with 
notches. Sheets for grinding and pol- 
ishing are mounted in a clamp con- 
sisting of two plates about %-cen- 

timeter thick held together by 

screws. Irregularly shaped _ pieces 
can be forced into tubes and only 
in rare cases are they mounted in 

a white metal alloy of the lowest 


possible melting point such as 
Wood’s metal, so that the action 
of the heat does not change the 
structure of the sample. Some- 
times it is easier and quicker to 
hold the wire or sheet, as shown 


in Figs. 63b and 638c, between the 
legs of a U-shaped piece of a sim- 
ilar material about 3 or 4 milli- 
meters thick. The two sides then 
are pressed together in the jaws of 
a vise, without squeezing the sam- 
ple. 

Of the various methods for pol- 
ishing the samples only that devel- 
oped by A. Martens and E. Heyn 
will be discussed. The polishing of 
small samples is accomplished by 
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emery paper, placed loosely on a sur- 
face plate. In the polishing of larger 
samples it is advisable to glue the 
emery paper either on built-up beech- 
wood disks or better on metal disks of 
about 350 millimeters diameter. A 
cast-iron fitting can be screwed to 
the wooden disks, and they can be 
mounted on a lathe or on a % or 1 
horsepower motor of 300 to 500 rev- 
olutions per minute. 

Most of the grinding and polishing 
machines are equipped with horizontal 
shafts, so that the disks are located 
vertically. This, however, has many 
disadvantages, especially as the pol- 
ishing material is continually trickling 
away and is thrown off when the disk 
rotates at high speed. One of the 
authors recommends a horizontal pol- 
ishing disk, shown in Fig. 62. In 
this case usually two flat wheels of 
an aluminum alloy, each of different 
size are used for polishing and sev- 





Fig. 64—Grinding the sample 
eral other for mounting the emery. 
The mounting of the emery paper 
on the metal wheels is done by fil- 
tered carpenter’s glue, by means of a 
water glass solution. After wearing 
out the first piece of emery it is pos- 
sible to mount more on top of the 
first, up to ten pieces. The several 
layers are removed occasionally by 
turning in a lathe. The emery paper 
must contain only emery of uniform 
composition; otherwise, the surface is 
scratched, which interferes with the 
examination. The grain used 
most satisfactorily include Nos. 1 and 
2 coarse, No. 1 medium and fine, No. 
0 fine, No. 00 and No. 000 fine. Dry 
grinding always is employed. In the 
case of No. 00 fine, however, several 
drops of oil are placed on the emery 
paper. The polished sample _ is 
pressed lightly against the polishing 
surface; heavy pressure as usually is 
the custom in polishing, should be 
avoided, on account of the frictional 
heating. This heating may easily 
cause a structural change; on the 
other hand a perfect polish cannot be 
obtained in this way. If _ possible, 
several samples should be prepared at 
the same time. Polishing is started 
with a No. 1 or 2 coarse paper; after 
polishing, the sample is placed with 
the polished surface on a clean flat 
metal plate, to remove the 


sizes 


surface 


Fig. 63—Methods of 
handling small sam- 
ples for grinding 





heat generated during polishing and 
to cool down the sample until start- 
ing the polishing on the next wheel. 

If the coarsest paper causes 
scratches on the surface in the direc- 
tion aa in Fig. 64, the sample is held 
against the next finer paper in such 
a way that the new polishing 
scratches make a certain angle or are 
90 degrees to the original scratches 
in the direction bb. In the same man- 
ner, polishing is carried out on the 
following wheels. In no case is it 
advisable to stop the polishing on 
one wheel and go to the next finer one, 
until all scratches of the previous 
disks are removed completely. If this 
precaution is not taken, the scratches, 
which were not removed completely at 
the beginning, come out markedly 
during the polishing on the cloth 
wheel, Fig. 65. Thus, the polished 
surface is unsatisfactory and the op- 
eration must be repeated. 


Application of Final Polish 


After polishing on the last wheel 
with the paper No. 00 and No. 000 
fine, the sample receives a final pol- 
ish. This polish takes place on a 
wheel covered with broadcloth. Levi- 
gated alumina, which is used as the 
polishing compound, is applied to the 
disk by a wash bottle or by a camel’s 
hair brush. The sample is polished 
on the cloth disk turning continuous- 
ly, until it shows a perfectly smooth 
surface free from all scratches. It 
then is washed carefully with water 
under the tap, dried by washing with 
alcohol and wiped lightly with a soft 
cloth. If the sample is not etched 
immediately after the polishing, it 
must be kept in a desiccator with cal- 
cium chloride and soda lime. The 
complete grinding and polishing takes 
from 10 to 30 minutes, although it can 
be reduced 7 to 10 minutes by suit- 
able equipment. 

After polishing it is generally not 
possible to detect on the polished sur- 
face with the naked eye or the mi- 
croscope any details other than 
scratches, cracks and nonmetallic in- 
clusions; the structure first must be 
developed by etching. For this purpose 
a number of reagents have been sug- 
gested. Good results are obtained by 
etching in a 1 to 2 per cent alco- 
holic solution of nitric acid. General- 
ly it is advisable to use only the 
smallest possible amount of the re- 
agent, of which a large stock should 
be kept on hand. Only if satisfac- 








b c 


tory results cannot be obtained should 
others be used since certain etching 
reagents have special advantages for 
certain purposes. To distinguish the 
cementite (iron carbide) from fer- 
rite (pure iron), the sample is im- 
mersed in a 50 per cent sodium hy- 
droxide solution to which a saturated 
solution of picric acid in water has 
been added. The cementite is colored 
dark, while the ferrite is hardly at- 
tacked. The etching is carried out in 
a porcelain dish on a boiling water 
bath and takes 3 to 5 minutes. The 
solution should be protected against 
light in a brown glass bottle closed 
with a rubber stopper. 

Before immersing in the etching 
solution the polished surface is, if 
necessary, again cleaned carefully with 
alcohol. The sample then is placed, 
as described in the macroscopic etch- 
ing, into the etching solution and kept 
therein with continuous movement of 
the dish, until the originally bright 
shining surface takes on a slightly 
dull, milky color. This in the case of 
iron and unhardened steel takes 10 to 
30 seconds and in the case of hard- 
ened steel and special steels a slight- 
ly longer time. It is possible to follow 
the advancing action of the etching 
reagent, by taking the sample out of 
the etching solution several times, 
washing, drying and examining under 
the microscope. If the etching has not 
been sufficient, the sample is again 
immersed in the etching _ solution. 
After the final removal of the sample, 
the etching solution must be removed 
from the surface by careful washing 
with water and alcohol. The rusting 
of the polished surface is avoided by 
keeping the sample in a desiccator; in 
this way the microstructure can be 
preserved for years. 





Fig. 65—Grinding scratches, X 85 
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How Foundry Operates Extensive 
Research Laboratory 


URING the war, the American 

Steel Foundries operated a 

forge plant on their property 
at East Chicago, Ind. All of the 
buildings now have been dismantled 
with the exception of the power house, 
a part of which has been remodeled 
to house a research laboratory. 

The laboratory is divided into sev- 
eral departments. The work room 
covers a space 36 by 80 feet, the 
chemical laboratory a space 20 by 
40 feet with a balance room 12 by 
20 feet, and the metallographic room 
a space 9 by 19 feet. In addition, 
there is a dark room, a library and 
two large offices. The following 
equipment has been _ installed: 

High frequency induction furnace 
made by the Ajax Electrothermic 
Corp., Trenton, N. J. 

Industrial gas furnace with auto- 
matic control supplied by the Chi- 





From a paper presented at the Philadelphia 
convention of the American Foundrymen’s as- 
sociation, May 14-18, 1928. The author is re- 
search director, American Steel Foundries, In- 
diana Harbor, Ind. 


FIG. 1—GENERAI 
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By IV. # Hamilton 


cago Flexible Shaft Co., Chicago. 

Two furnaces with automatic con- 
trol built by the Leeds & Northrup 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Dilatometer and coefficient of ex- 
pansion furnace supplied by Wilson- 
Maulen Co. Inc., New York. 

Critical temperature instrument 
built by the Leeds & Northrup Co. 

Endurance testing machine devel- 
oped by R. R. Moore. 

Impact testing machine and tensile 
machine, 100,000 pounds capacity, 
built by Riehle Bros. Testing Machine 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Scleroscope built by the Shore In- 
strument Co., Jamaica, N. Y. 


Brinell hardness testing machine 
built by Tinius Olsen Testing Ma- 
chine Co., Philadelphia. 


Hardness testing machine supplied 
by Wilson-Maulen Co. Inc. 

Two wear testing machines. 

Metallographic outfit (with lenses 
good for a visual magnification up to 
2500 diameters and a_ photographic 
magnification up to 10,000 diameters. 





There is also a special lens for ma- 
crostructures from normal size to g 
magnification of eight diameters). 

Polishing equipment for microscopic 
work. 

The machine shop is equipped to 
take care of the work necessary in the 
preparation of the different test speci- 
mens. A number of accompanying 
illustrations show certain equipment 
and its arrangement. 

Heat treatment of the tests js 
carried out mostly in the furnaces 
built by the Leeds & Northrup Co., 
although the gas furnace is_ used 
when temperatures over 2000 de. 
grees Fahr. are desired. It is, of 
course, desirable to obtain the criti- 
cal temperatures of the different com- 


positions before the steel is heat 
treated. 

The furnaces are well suited to 
the drawing of specimens, as_ they 


can be controlled automatically to any 
temperature up to 2000 degrees Fahr, 
Chromel-alumel couples are used in 
these furnaces. Automatic attach- 





VIEW OF THE RESEARCH LABORATORY WORK ROOM SHOWING THE VARIOUS PIECES OF APPARATUS 
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ments have been added whereby either 
3 bell is rung or the power is shut 
off after a certain period. By this 
srrangement, a long test may be 
stopped on the night turn with no 
supervision. 

The machine shop has the equip- 
ment necessary to prepare test speci- 
mens. A grinder made by the Heald 
Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., witha 
magnetic chuck to hold specimens is 
useful in the preparation of parallel 
surfaces with a smooth finish to be 
used for hardness testing and macro- 
graph examinations. 

The pull tests are made on stand- 
ard two inch bars, the stress strain 
diagrams being obtained by the auto- 
graphic attachment and their inter- 
pretation is made by the Johnson 
method. 

Wear testing determinations 
with the machines presented 
problems before satisfactory 
were obtained. 

Specimens 1%-inch in 
with a width up to *%s-inch are used. 
One specimen revolves at a speed of 
10 per cent less than the other when 
the diameters of the two specimens 
are the same, so that a slippage be- 
tween the specimens is maintained. 
In the work so far, one specimen 
has been made of a definite composi- 
tion at a definite hardness, this 
hardness being greater than the hard- 
ness of any of the specimens under 
investigation. The hard standard is 
run at the faster speed and as the 
specimen, under test wears away, the 
reduced diameter results in a greater 
difference in the peripheral speeds 
of the two specimens. This arrange- 
ment of course exaggerates the wear- 
ing conditions of a metal that does 
not resist wear. In other words, a 
specimen that starts to wear rather 
decidedly with a 10 per cent slippage 
will wear more rapidly as this slip- 


made 
many 
results 


diameter 





page increases, due to the wearing 
and consequent reduction in diameter 
of the specimen. 

In addition to the slippage an ad- 
justable lateral motion is given to the 
specimens as. desired and it is also 
possible to give a bumping action to 
the specimens. There is also an at- 
tachment whereby the friction be- 
tween the two specimens may be 
measured. 

The machines as_ delivered are 
equipped with a spring attachment 
whereby the load is applied to disks 
1% inches in diameter revolving 
against each other in opposite direc- 
tions and running at a speed of ap- 
proximately 10,000 revolutions per 
hour. As the specimens wore, the 
tension on the spring became less and 
therefore the load could not be main- 
tained constant. A floating load hang- 
ing on springs has been substituted 
with good _ results. 

However, the most annoying ob- 
stacle has been the formation of iron 
oxide on the wearing surfaces, espe- 
cially when the tests are over rock- 
well-“C” 45. The oxide acts as a 
lubricant, preventing natural wear. 
Fans were installed to cool the speci- 
mens and the blast of air removes 
much of the metal as it is worn 
into a powder. Nevertheless there is 
a skin heating due to the friction and 
a formation of iron oxide with which 
to contend. 

When the wearing action is rapid 
the worn metal and oxide do not ad- 
here to the specimen. In this case 
the worn particles are of a flaky na- 
ture and are blown away by the fan. 
On the other hand, when the wear 
is slight the few particles formed 
are of microscopic size and _ hence 
are changed more readily to iron 
oxide which forms as a glaze on the 
specimen. 


The bureau of standards has re- 


zx 


ported this difficulty and has used 
a strip of copper pressed against both 
the specimens to remove this glaze 
of iron oxide, with more or less suc- 
cess. In our work we have avoided 
placing any material against our 
specimen under test but have used 
both copper and spring steel in con- 
tact with the standard. In every case 
the prevention of the oxide glaze on 
the standard insures no glaze on the 
softer specimen being tested. The 
spring steel has been found more ef- 
ficient than the copper, but whatever 
is used must make perfect contact 
with the periphery of the standard 
specimen. 

The load and number of revoluvu- 
tions in use were decided upon after 
a number of preliminary tests under 
different conditions. The load per 
square inch is not known, as we do 
not know the area of contact between 
the two disks. It was found that 
certain loads distorted the metal too 
severely and we finally decided on a 
load of 50 kilograms and 50,000 revo- 
lutions for specimens up to a hard- 
ness of rockwell-“C” 45. The speci- 
mens weigh 65 grams and the test 
results in a loss of 4 grams or 6 
per cent as a maximum, the time re- 
quired being slightly less than 56 
hours. Greater loads of course, are 
necessary under certain conditions. 

The metallographic work being done 
on steel may be divided into three 
classes: 

First.—Photomicrographs from nor- 
mal size to a magnification of eight 
diameters. 

Second.—Photomicrographs at a 
magnification of 100 diameters. 

Third.—Photomicrographs at a 
magnification of 1000 diameters. 

In this attempt a magnification 
higher than 1000 diameters often is 
necessary. It is felt that a good 

(Concluded on Page 841) 


FIG. 2—CHEMICAL LABORATORY OF THE RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. FIG. 3—VARIOUS TYPES OF FURNACES ARE USED FOR HEAT 
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Authority of Steel 


Industry 


Annual Statistical Report of Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute, for 1927, 
published by the Institute; cloth, 119 
pages; 6 x 9 inches; supplied by IRON 
TRADE REVIEW for $5, and in Europe 
by Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., Cax- 
ton House, London, for £1 5Bs, net. 


This is the sixteenth annual statis- 
tical report of the Institute, and 
forms the authoritative basis of all 
iron and steel statistics for the United 
States. In addition to the usual sta- 
tistics of the industry in the United 
States this volume contains data re- 
lating to production in the principal 
foreign countries. This covers iron 
ore, pig iron and steel ingots and 
castings, as far as practicable, from 


1900 to 1927. The fiigures are from 
official reports and other reliable 


sources. Another new feature is an 
analysis of tonnages of iron and steel 
products exported, showing exports 
for 1923-1927, inclusive, to principal 
foreign countries. Separation of pig 
iron and ferroalloy production, 
introduced in 1926, is continued. 
This has been carried back 
to 1900. 

In addition to statistical matter 
gathered by the institute the volume 
contains other information from gov- 


ernmental and other sources of a 
reliable nature, rounding out’ the 
complete picture of the iron and 


steel industry. 
~ cd * 


Safety as an Investment 


Safety and Production, by the 
American Engineering council pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros.; cloth, 414 
pages, 267 charts and tables; supplied 
by IRoN TRADE REviEW for $5 and in 
Europe by Penton Publishing Co. 
Ltd., Caxton House, London, for £1 
5s, net. 


The influence of safety work on pro- 
duction is studied and an answer is 
given to the question whether safety 
pays. The volume is an engineering 
and statistical study of the relation- 
ship between industrial safety and 
production. It is a comprehensive 
of the close between 


survey tieup 
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low production costs and good safety 
work. Sixty products groups in 20 
basic industries have been studied 
and the experience of 14,000 Amer- 
ican plants with 2,500,000 workers and 
54 billion man-hours of work have 
been recorded. 

Results of the analysis show con- 
clusively the close relation of highest 
productivity to efficient accident re- 
duction effort. 


* * * 
Defining Business Problems 


Money Problems of Business Men, 
by William B. Castenholz and Alan 
Robert Murray; published by Schill 
& Co., Los Angeles; cloth 313 pages, 
544 x 7% inches; supplied by IRoN 
TRADE REvIEW for $5 and in Europe 
by Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., Cax- 
ton House, London, for £1 5s, net. 


Getting back to first principles the 
authors of this volume seek to define 
the basic purpose of business, what 
it is all about, and then to apply 
principles to its conduct in a way 
to bring success. In the effort to 
bring before the business man the 
realities of business the authors have 
taken the simplest possible illustra- 
tions, have stripped ordinary business 
phrases of their mystery and have re- 
duced them to elemental facts and 
discussed them in almost of 
one syllable. 

An explanation is given of how a 
man may know the real facts of his 
business, may take a look at his capi- 
tal, take the risks out of business, 
obtain working capital through credit, 
handle creditors, grant credit and 
make collections. 


words 


* + * 
Foundry Sand Test Methods 


Standard and Tentatively Adopted 
Methods of Testing and Grading 
Foundry Sands, 1928. Published by 
the American Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion, 222 W. Adams street, Chicago: 
94 pp., 6 x 9 inches; 31 illustra- 
tions; paper cover; supplied by IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, for $3. 

This publication is a 
the foundry sand test methods issued 
by the joint committee on molding 
sand research in 1924, and contains 
in addition descriptions of testing pro- 
cedures developed 1924. 

Controlling specifications are given, 
with general information as to meth- 
ods of conducting tests and details 
of construction of apparatus which 
has been found satisfactory for per- 


revision of 


since 


forming the tests. 


The standards given are tests for 


few [jooks Worth Reading 


moisture content, permeability, 
strength by compression method and 
for grain fineness and clay content 
and procedure for making chemical] 
analysis. The tentative standards ip- 
clude tests for green sand strength 
by transverse method, green sand 
strength by tensile method, green sand 
strength by shear method, baked core 
strength by tensile method, baked 
core strength by transverse method, 
dye adsorption qualities as indicating 
bond strength, sintering qualities as 
indicating refractoriness and grading 
classifications for grain fineness and 
for clay content. 


* 


Handbook in Bound Form 


A. S. S. T. Handbook 1929, pub. 
lished by the American Society for 
Steel Treating, Cleveland; fabricoid, 


670 pages, 4% x 7 inches; supplied by 
IRON TRADE REVIEW to members of 
the American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing and Institute of Metals division 
of the Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers for $5 and to non- 
members for $7.50. 

This volume is the publication in 
bound form of the data_ sheets 
which the American Society for Steel 
Treating has issued in _loose-leaf 
form for almost five years. The book 
is prepared to give comprehensive and 
concise information on metallurgical 
practices pertaining to the manufac- 
ture, treatment and use of metals. 
The data and _ practices formally 
adopted and authorized by the society 
as “standard recommended practices” 
are designated by a footnote. The 
recommended practices are not in- 
tended as specifications but should be 
interpreted by the reader in the light 
of his own personal experience. 

At the close of 1927, the society’s 
loose leaf handbook contained 442 
pages devoted to 61 subjects. During 
the year about 150 pages on 39 sub- 
jects have been added and certain 
deletions of obsolete information have 
been made, making the total in bound 
form 582 pages on 100 subjects. Prin- 
cipal divisions of the book are as fol- 
General data; heat treatments; 
steels and alloying ele- 
pyrometry; metal- 


lows: 
carburizing; 
ments; cast iron; 
lography; testing; furnaces, heat ap- 
plication and refractories; forging; 
and nonferrous. 

One of the important additions to 
material in 1928 was the nonferrous 
section containing approximately 100 
pages. Through a co-operative ar- 
rangement, the data for this section 
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was prepared for the nonferrous data 
sheet committee of the institute of 
metals division of the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers and the recommended prac- 
tice committee of the American So- 
ciety for Steel Treating. 

Inasmuch as a considerable portion 
of the information contained in the 
new Handbook was compiled by the 
American Society for Steel Treating, 
it is available from no other source, 
therefore the volume is recommended 
highly. Engineers, metallurgists, 
chemists and heat treaters will find the 
book valuable for quick reference. 

* * * 
Modern Boiler Room Practice 

Finding and Stopping Waste in Mod- 
ern Boiler Rooms, edited by George H. 
Gibson, member American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers; published by 
Cochrane Corp., Philadelphia; 804 
pages, 5 x 7 inches; numerous charts 
and illustrations; flexible cloth bind- 


ing; supplied by IRON ‘TRADE REVIEW, 
Cleveland, for $3. 


This is a reference book of text, 
tables and charts compiled from 
papers read before engineering socie- 
ties, books, articles in technical peri- 
odicals, publications of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, and other original 
sources, and put into convenient form 
for owners, managers, engineers, fire- 
men and others interested in increas- 
ing and maintaining boiler plant 
economy. The five sections are on the 
subjects of fuels, combustion, heat ab- 
sorption, boiler efficiency and testing, 
and feed water heating and condition- 
ing. The aim has been to present 
data and methods by means of which 
a reasonably intelligent man can 
choose and evaluate fuels, select the 
type of equipment best adapted for 
burning them, operate such equipment 
at the highest efficiency and secure 
efficient transfer of the heat thus de- 


veloped to the steam. The final 
section discusses recent practice in 
heat balancing, water conditioning and 
protection of the boiler and auxiliary 
equipment from scaling, embrittle- 
ment and corrosion. The work of a 
great number of investigators is criti- 
cally digested and concisely presented. 


How Foundry Operates 


Research Laboratory 
(Concluded from Page 839) 


method for the identification of im- 
purities is lacking, and on account of 
the complex nature of these impuri- 
ties it seems that the chemist and 
metallographists must work hand in 
hand. 

The chemical laboratory was built 
sufficiently large to take care of work 
of various natures, but so far the 
work has been mostly analytical. 


Inhibitors Reduce Pickling Vapors 


iron to finished products such as 

sheets; tubes; wire; zinced, tinned 
and enameled sheets; and ironware, 
it is necessary in the process of manu- 
facture to remove the layer of oxide, 
which is formed during the anneal- 
ing, by pickling with sulphuric or 
hydrochloric acid. Picklers frequently 
are exposed to the escaping acid 
vapors, the main source of which lies 
in the fact that the acid not only dis- 
solves the iron oxide but also the 
metallic iron. The hydrogen formed 
rises in bubbles which burst on the 
surface of the pickling bath and carry 
with them particles of acid into the 
air of the pickling room. Certain 
quantities of carbon, sulphur, phos 
phorus and silicon oxides are devel- 
oped during the dissolving of this iron 
in acids in addition to oxygen. Some 
of the compounds thus formed cause 
irritation of the mucous membrane 
of the eyes, the throat and lungs, as 
well as injury to the teeth. 

An inhibitor added to the pickling 
liquid in small quantities alters the 
qualities of the mineral acids in such 
a way that they do not attack the 
metallic iron while the oxide film is 
dissolved completely during the pick- 
ling process. By this addition no car- 
bonic or arsenic oxides are formed 
thus eliminating the chief source of 
the injuries to health. 


|: MANY processes of working up 


The accompanying discussion, by Dr. Kremer, 
industrial counselor, Dusseldorf, Germany, is 
presented through the courtesy of William W. 
Hearne Inc., Philadelphia, importers and dis- 
tributors of an inhibitor for pickling. 


Experiments clearly show that the 
addition of an inhibitor effects a re- 
duction in the vapors escaping from 
acid vats, that the air does not appear 
to be rendered impure to any percep- 
tible extent and in the event of no 
other unfavorable circumstances ex- 
isting there is no necessity for in- 
stalling vapor cowls. In one factory 
it was mentioned that the effect of 
the acid vapor on the teeth had com- 
pletely disappeared since the use of 
an inhibitor. Moreover, the hands of 
the picklers do not suffer in the same 
degree from the acid in which an 
inhibitor has been dissolved as for- 
merly was the case. 


Saving Is Effected 


One important advantage of an in- 
hibitor is in the saving of pickling 
material, which is due to the fact that 
only the layer of oxide is dissolved 
while the pure metal is not corroded 
or only affected to a slight extent. 
The metal even when it remains for a 
considerable time in the pickling bath, 
is only to a slight extent attacked by 
the acid. In some pickling plants the 
work is arranged so that the material 
is left over night in the pickling bath 
without injury occurring on that ac- 
count. 

What is true of the material to be 
pickled applies also to chains and 
baskets used for dipping the material 
in the vats, the life of which is great- 
ly increased according to the experi- 
ence of many pickling plant operators. 
For wire drawing, the elimina- 


tion of the fragility due to pickling 
and for enameling and zincing works 
the avoidance of the pickling blisters 
are of great importance. At one fac- 
tory it was ascertained that the 
the avoidance of the pickling blisters 
had been reduced from 15 to 1 per 
cent since introducing an inhibitor. 


The quantity of acid which without 
the addition of the inhibitor would 
be consumed for the undesirable dis- 
solution of the pure metal and the 
corrosion on the pickling instruments, 
is saved. Some factories compute 
this saving to be as much as 30 
per cent and more of the previous 
consumption of the acid. If the con- 
sumption of the acid is reduced the 
quantity of waste pickle is reduced 
and there is the saving of the cost 
incurred for neutralizing these waters 
or in other ways rendering them 
innocuous. As the metallic iron is no 
longer attacked by the sulphuric acid 
saturated with the inhibitor, the pick- 
ling baths can be made considerably 
more concentrated than before with- 
out any danger of overpickling the 
material. Cold pickling can be used 
thus saving the cost of steam required 
for warming up the pickling baths. 


Many plants have indicated the ad- 
vantage that the surface of the 


pickled material remains smoother and 
it is more easily worked up on the 
drawing benches and in wire draw- 
ing. There also is a saving in coating 
the sheets, wire and ironware with tin 
or zinc when they have been pickled 
with the addition of an inhibitor. 
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Finds Tool Joints Lack Rigidity 


T LAST week’s national meet- 
ing of the machine shop prac- 
tice division of the American 

Society of Mechanical Engineers held 

in Cincinnati, one session was a sym- 

posium devoted to the use and ap- 
plication of machine tools in various 
industries. Four papers were read 
and discussed and these dealt with 
the automotive, electrical, agricultural 
implement and railroad fields. The 
authors of these papers for the most 
part commended machine tool builders 
for the performance and efficiency of 
modern production machinery and 
found little to criticize. In all 
the criticism was constructive. 


cases 


In a most interesting paper on 
the use of machine tools in the farm 
implement and tractor industries, Max 
Sklovsky, chief engineer, Deere & Co., 





rigidity, his experience having shown 
that the lack of rigidity can be traced 


to improperly fastened joints. Mr. 
Sklovsky’s observations in this con- 
nection were as follows: 

Rigidity Is Essential 


Rigidity of machinery where chisel- 
ing tools are used is universally recog- 
nized as essential, but many design- 
ers, unfortunately, have overlooked 
one element of rigidity, namely, that 
of the joints. Parts of machine tools 
are designed most generally with 
sufficient rigidity, but the fastening 
of these by means of bolts and studs 
is usually insufficient, and the factor 
of rigidity of a joint is very frequent- 
ly one-fiftieth part of the factor of 
rigidity of the remainder of such ma- 
chine. 

Not long ago, on inspecting a ma- 
chine tool, well designed and rigid in 
every other respect, two major mem- 


gether by six %-inch bolts. Study 
indicated that this machine was lack- 
ing in rigidity to such an extent that 
tool chatter was noticeable, and the re- 
sulting product inaccurate. A re 
design of this machine resulted ip 
placing sixteen 14-inch bolts in place 
of the six %-inch bolts, and even in 
this case the factor of rigidity of 
this joint was much less than that of 
its members. This example is not an 
outstanding exception, but illustrates 
a prevalent error in design made by 
many reputable manufacturers. “Look 
to your joints” would be a _ vaulable 
slogan for machine tool designers. 
Take, for example, a lathe on which 
there are usually nine joining surfaces 
intervening between the stock and the 


tool edge. Some of these joints are 
fastened and some are free. Those 
that are free must be close fitting 
enough to hold vibration or chatter 
down to a minimum. Close fitting 
bearings resulting in metal to metal 


contact are essential to meet this re- 


ee 


Moline, Ill., made some comment on bers were found to be fastened to (Concluded on Page 886) 
wHnitil Mal 
Iron Trade Review’s Calendar of New Equi t 
Date 
No. Item Builder Comment Describeé 
233. Milling head ............ wee Pratt & Whitney Co. Internal milling attachment for thread miller Sept. 18 
234. Arc welder ............. 5 wuueeeeFusion Welding Corp. ..Portable; driven by gasoline motor ES RS Oy Sept. 18 
235. Magnetic contactor sesssseseeeeeeeeCutler-Hammer Mfg. Co Automatic control for lighting and power circuits eS 
ns cenesinee? as ae os a ome Co Roller and ball bearings incorporated on all models Sept. 18 
237. Regulatine rheostat .Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co Speed control] for fractional-horsepower motors Sept. 18 
238. Electric motor .............. . General Electric Co. .Single phase repulsion induction type Sept. 20 
239. Molding machines ..... wwe Isborn Mfg. Co. itis . Portable types for medium size molds siieolh Sept. 20 
240. Semistee] pulley .... . WV. A. Jones Foundry & Machine C .High wearing qualities; suited for jerky load .. Sept. 20 
241. Open-side planer ................. «Cleveland Planer Co 48-inch type designed to do work of 60-inch machines Sept. 20 
242. Acetylene generator . .. Oxweld Acetylene Co -Three sizes: 50, 100 and 800-pound carbide capacities.... Sept. 20 
243. Cutting torch .Air Reduction Sales Co Improved high-pressure valve construction Sept. 27 
244. Arc welder ..Lineoln Electrie C« Trector-type;: for lap or butt welding : Sept. 27 
245. Slip roll former ..Niagara Machine & Tool Worl Will handle 22-gage metal Sept. 27 
246. Coupling ... wk. L. Smith Cc Full-floating flexible type for driveshaft Sept. 27 
247. Truing fixture Gleason Wort For truing cireular cutters _ Oct. 4 
248. Shaper ........ ..Cineinnati Shaper C Wide range of speeds and cross feeds Oct. 4 
249. Center lathe .Rullard Machine Tool Ce Independent spindle and tools speeds at each station Oct. 4 
250. Grinding wreel Rlanchard Machine Ce Six abrasive serments clamped into chuck . Oct. 4 
a Chicago Pneumatic Tool C« .Squeezves instead of hammers rivets into place Oct. 4 
252. Electric drills .... ...United States Electrical Tool C« Portable, high speed. 14-inch type Oct. 4 
253. Draw-cut shaper ..Morton Mfg. Co High duty type; 32-inch stroke ; ; : . Oct. 4 
254. Shape cutter . wales -Linde Air Products Co. Cuts with oxyacetylene blowpipe: automatic operation.... Oct. 4 
255. Assembly press Hanna Engineering Works For use in chassis frame riveting installations .... ‘ secceses =O 
MTVU Lala 
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Builds Device To Check 
Circular Cutters 


Gleason Works, 1000 Uni- 
“Pp versity avenue, Rochester, 
N. Y., is placing on the 


No. 247 market a new spiral cutter 
truing fixture for truing up the cir- 
cular cutters used in connection with 
spiral bevel gear generators made by 
the same company. The device is said 
to provide a more accurate and con- 
yenient means for checking cutters 
which heretofore, in most cases, have 
been checked on the cutting machine. 
The fixture consists of a spindle made 
to accommodate the various sizes of 
cutters. A large handwheel, attached 
directly to the spindle is used for turn- 
ing the cutter to the desired point for 
checking. Several different measuring 
instruments may be used in connection 
with the fixture and by the use of a 
finger device operated through a sys- 
tem of levers, one indicator is used 
for checking both the inside and out- 
side cutting The device is 
mounted on a base, which is 
adjustable for shown in 
the accompanying 


blades. 
rigid 
height, as 
illustration. 


7 ‘“ 

Flexible Speed Control 
T 

on New Shaper 
a | Cincinnati Shaper Co., Elam 
| p> | street and Garrard avenue, 
No. 248) Cincinanti, has designed a 
| | new 36-inch rapid traverse 
shaper which is claimed to 
the speed and convenience of a small 
shaper with the strength and power 


combine 
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Vo. 248—Rapid traverse shaper of 36-inch type 


of a large one. The machine, which 
occupies a floor space of 5 x 12 feet, 
has a variable from 8 to 
102 strokes per minute and a range 
feeds from 0.010 to 0.170. 
rapid traverse to the table; 
automatic oiling; simple method of 
changing the feed; ease of 
changing speeds and making adjust- 
ments are features which the manu- 
facturer claims cut the set-up time to 
a minimum. All control levers are 
located within a circle of 14 inches 
radius, an arrangement which is said 
to give ease and convenience to op- 
eration. The shaper is_ furnished 
either with a single pulley belt drive 
or, as shown in the accompanying il- 


speed of 


of cross 
Power 


cross 


lustration, with an integral electric 


motor drive 


Center Lathe Saves Time 
in Production Work 


| <Qy> Bridgeport 
| iis 
No. 249} 2° 
a l 


Tool 
recently 


Bullard Machine Co., 


Conn., 
ver- 


completed a new 


ea cal turret lathe designed 
for use in the automotive and other 
quantity production metal cutting in- 


dustries. The machine consists of six 


spindles capable of being operated 
simultaneously. Spindle speeds and 
tool feeds at each station are inde- 


pendent of the other stations and each 
speed and may be set to 
the requirements of the work at the 
respective station. A new application 
of turning between 


feed suit 


centers is em- 
bodied in the machine permitting the 
vertical turning of shaft jobs. A live 
center tail stock is mounted 
between guides 


above 


work 


secured to the 


spindle carrier and held in place by a 
steady ring, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, and these tail 
stocks are adjustable for length of 
work up to 12 inches between centers. 
Clearance is provided for work up to 


4 inches in diameter for the full 
length. The first station of the ma- 
chine is without tool head and with 


spindle stopped for unloading and load- 
ing the work. Adjustment of indi- 
vidual speeds and feeds for each head 
is made by change gears on the indi- 
vidual feed works brackets in the 
upper compartment. The lathe is 
driven by a 10 horsepower motor run- 
ning at 1800 revolutions per minute 
(Continued on Page 885) 

















Vo. 249 


Vertical turret lathe 
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Strive To Curb Losses Incurred in 
Buying and Selling 


ciation of the common interests 

of buyers and sellers is re- 
sponsible for unnecessary losses to 
American industry, members of a com- 
mittee working in co-operation with 
the National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents have launched a campaign 
of education to reduce this waste. 
As a basis for action the committee, 
which met last Friday at the Commo- 
dore hotel, New York, unanimously 
adopted the proposed standards for 
buying and selling which are tabu- 
lated at the bottom of this page. It 
is hoped that by pointing out the 
tremendous burden thrust upon in- 
dustry by ill-advised tactics of cer- 
tain salesmen and purchasing agents, 
sentiment will be created which gradu- 
ally will result in the adoption of more 
efficient practice. 

The campaign is the outgrowth of a 
conference called by the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents in 
May to consider the responsibility of 
purchasing agents in the “profitless 
prosperity” era. As reported in: the 
May 10 issue of IRON TRADE REVIEW, 


B cistion of that lack of appre- 


23 representative manufacturers ,sales 
executives, purchasing agents and 
business paper editors attended this 
conference at the invitation of Chair- 
man Lewis A. Jones. The consensus 
of opinion developed at this meeting 
was that “profitless prosperity” is a 
natural phase of a buyers’ market, 
that “beating-down price” tactics and 
unscrupulous methods indulged in by 
some purchasing agents are not typi- 
cal, that lack of price courage is a 
major contributing factor to “profit- 
less prosperity,” and finally that the 
most effective cure for existing con- 
ditions lies in the development of 
better understanding between sales 
and purchasing officials. 

In resuming the thread of discus- 
sion at last Friday’s conference, at- 
tention was directed to the fact that 
confidence should be the basis of suc- 
cessful selling. It was said that busi- 
ness deals conducted on the theory 
that “if I do not get him, he will get 
me,” can only breed dissatisfaction. 
It was agreed that a vindictive atti- 
tude in buying or selling has no 
place in modern business. 


Following a general discussion of 
practices which contribute to unjusti- 
fied expense in sales, purchasing and 
distribution, members of the commit. 
tee considered means of waging an 
educational campaign that will reach 
to all branches of industry. Ap. 
pointment by the chairman of a com. 
mittee to work. out a definite plan 
was authorized. 

Members of the committee who at- 
tended the conference on Friday were: 
Lewis A. Jones, New York Power & 
Light Co., Albany, N. Y., chairman; 
Roger W. Babson, Babson’s Statisti- 
cal Organization, Wellesley Hills, 


Mass.; L. F. Boffey, editor, The Pur- 
chasing Agent, New York; W. A. 
Marshall & Co., New York; W. VW. 


Nichols, Machinery Builders’ society, 
New York; G. A. Renard, secretary. 
treasurer, National Association of 
Purchasing Agents, New York; R. M, 
Roosevelt, Eagle-Picher Lead (Co, 
New York; A. L. Salt, Graybar Elec. 
tric Co., New York; A. M. Bowman, 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, 
Tex.; and E. L. Shaner, editor Iron 
TRADE REVIEW, Clveeland. 














Proposed Standards for Buying and Selling 


(PROPOSED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PURCHASING AGENTS) 


NNECESSARY sales and purchasing expense 
is an economic waste—a tax on legitimate 
industry. Its elimination will assure satisfac- 

tory profits to the producer, economy to the consumer, 
and greater efficiency in commercial relations. 

We recognize that the concern which buys must also 
sell, that buying and selling are companionate func- 
tions, that sound commercial transactions must be 
mutually profitable, and that 
buyer and seller will reduce the cost of purchasing, 
sales and distribution with consequent benefits to 
industry as a whole. 


co-operation between 


In furtherance of these principles, we subscribe to 
the following standards in our buying and selling: 

1. To buy and sell on the basis of value, recogniz- 
ing that value represents that combination of quality, 
service and price which assures greatest ultimate 
economy to the user. 

2. To respect our obligations and neither expressly 
nor impliedly to promise a performance which we 
cannot reasonably expect to fulfill. 

3. To avoid misrepresentation and sharp practice 
in our purchases and sales, recognizing that per- 
manent business relations can be maintained only on 
a structure of honesty and fair dealing. 

4. To be courteous and considerate to those with 
whom we deal, to be prompt and businesslike in our 


appointments, and to carry on negotiations with all 
reasonable expedition so as to avoid trespassing on 
the rights of others to the time of buyers and sales- 
men. 

5. To avoid statements tending to injure or discredit 
a legitimate competitor, and to divulge no information 
acquired in confidence with the intent of giving or 
receiving an unfair advantage in a competitive busi- 
ness transaction. 

6. To strive for simplification and standardization 
within the bounds of utility and industrial economy, 
and to further the development of products and meth- 
ods which will improve industrial efficiency. 

7. To recognize that character is the greatest asset 
in commerce, and to give it major consideration in 
the selection of customers and sources of supply. 

8. To adjust claims and settle disputes on the 
basis of facts and fairness, to submit the facts to 
arbitration if a mutual agreement cannot be reached, 
to abide by the decision of the arbiters, and to resort 
to legal measures in commercial disputes only when 
the preceding courses prove ineffective. 

9. To provide or accept no gifts or entertainment 
in the guise of sales expense, where the intent or 
effect is to unduly prejudice the recipient in favor 
of the donor as against legitimate competitors. 

10. To give or receive no bribes, in the form of 
money or otherwise, in any commercial transaction, 
and to expose commercial bribery wherever encoun- 
terd for the purpose of maintaining the highest stand- 
ard of ethics in American industry. 
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Editorials 





For Better Buying and Selling 


N UNANIMOUSLY adopting a statement of 
| principles for buying and selling, a committee 

working in co-operation with the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents last Friday laid 
the foundation for a campaign to stamp out some 
of the abuses in the distribution of industrial 
materials and products. The proposed standards, 
which are presented on the opposite page, con- 
stitute a code of practice which if adopted and 
strictly adhered to by executives, salesmen and 
purchasing agents would reduce the cost of mer- 
chandising by a considerable margin. 

Unfortunately this code—admirable though it 
may be as a clear-cut statement of principle— 
cannot be enforced. Like the codes of business 
ethics formulated, published and sponsored by the 
United States chamber of commerce and by nu- 
merous trade associations, it is merely a guide 
for approved practice. Its chief value lies in its 
latent power for inspiring executives to pitch 
their business conduct on a higher plane. 

This power for constructive assistance to in- 
dustry may be magnified many fold if the cam- 
paign based on the code is given the support 
it merits. Leaders in each branch of industry 
will do well to direct attention to the train of 
benefits that would follow general adherence to 
the code. By stressing the advantages of en- 
lightened policies of buying and selling and by 
pointing out the possible gains in dollars and 
cents that would accrued to industry, support for 
the standard of principles can be won more ef- 
fectively than by any direct appeal on the basis 
of ethics. 

Unlike production, wherein tangibles are dealt 
with, merchandising never can be reduced to 
routine. However, the opportunities for increas- 
ing the efficiency of purchasing and sales effort 
are unlimited. If the proposed campaign cuts 
even a fraction from present costs, it will be well 
worth while. 





The Drawback to “Making Your Own” 


H*™ far should manufacturing companies 
go in making their own materials or equip- 

ment, instead of buying them outside? 
There is evidence this tendency is increasing, 
though the practice has not attained the scope 
or importance that might be expected in view 
of the capabilities of some manufacturers to 
Supply their own needs. Most companies prefer 


to take their chances in the market, and to bene- 
fit from the competition they find there. These 
competitors do not complain so much that busi- 
ness is being taken away from them as they 
do that they are being forced to take low prices. 
Manufacturers important enough to supply their 
own needs if necessary, are the ones who are in 
position to stir up competition among those who 
would sell to them. This fact removes the 
necessity for them to “make their own.” 

But another object now is receiving attention. 
One of the largest employing companies in the 
country announces an innovation in the form of 
a plant equipment department. This is a depart- 
ment “where employes transferred from various 
sections can be trained in diversified lines of 
work and help in the manufacture of equipment 
used in the works which has been formerly 
bought from outside vendors.” 

The purpose of this company is admirable— 
to keep its men employed. It is unusually alert in 
the interest of its employes, in their remuneration 
and general welfare. It wants to remove their 
worries, and keep them happily at work. How- 
ever, there is another view of it. How about the 
fellows who may lose their jobs because they 
cannot make the equipment usually sold by their 
employers. Can they, too, turn to making some- 
thing for their own shop? Isn’t it a problem for 
employers larger than is represented in their 
own immediate situation? 





Danger in Rapid Expansion 


OT less than 140 plants in the United 

States are at present engaged in the man- 

ufacture of airplanes, while a somewhat 
smaller number is producing airplane engines. 
This interesting information was revealed at an 
aeronautic session at the national meeting of 
the machine shop practice division of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers last week 
in Cincinnati. The extremely rapid growth of 
this young industry is attributed to the fact 
that compared with the cost of the product, a 
relatively small outlay for manufacturing equip- 
ment is required. 

One new builder turned out one plane per day 
six weeks after starting business. At the end 
of two months his production had been increased 
to two planes daily and after three months five 
planes were being turned out every day. The 
department of commerce passes upon the de- 
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tails of design of all planes, but manifestly can- 
not supervise construction and therefore has no 
way of knowing that these details are carried out 
in the manufacturing process. 

Obviously, an airplane builder seeking a last- 
ing reputation will leave no stone unturned to 
develop a reliable product. The lure of large 
profits, however, will attract a few unscrupulous 
manufacturers whose greed for profits will out- 
weigh their pride in craftsmanship. Fortunately, 
builders of this type cannot last long. A shoddy 
airplane, like a poor automobile, can be forced on 
a discriminating public for only a brief period. 











































Should Workers Have Two Trades? 
YSTEMATIC and directed shifts of workers 
from an overmanned to an undermanned in- 
dustry may prove a means for curing some 

of the evils of unemployment. Coal mining seems 
to have too many miners the world over. It has 
created much of the difficulty inthe United States, 
where apparently the effort of the miners is to 
keep wages sufficiently high to support a double 
shift, each working half time. England has trans- 
ported a large number of surplus miners to 
Canada and most have relished the change. In 
the United States no such effort has been made 
and miners going to other employment have 
been relatively few. 

In Germany, unemployment in the textile in- 
dustries has been met in some degree by trans- 
ferring men to agricultural pursuits. Present 
trends would indicate the desirability of workers 
having two or more trades, shifting from a 
crowded branch of industry to one where workers 
are needed. This would solve part of present dif- 
ficulties among workers. 

How far this can be aided by governmental 
means is difficult to say. Certainly the average 
worker is too independent to be sent hither and 
yon to restore balance, but economic pressure on 
the individual may bring about this result after 
present experiments have pointed the way. 





Automobile Material Travels Far 
D EMAND for freight service has been in 


creasing rapidly the past few years. The 
average individual today requires 35 per 
cent more goods shipped to him for his personal 
wants than he did in 1911. In 1927 the class A 
railroads hauled 3613 tons of freight a distance 
of one mile for every man, woman and child in 
the country. This compares with an average of 
2667 revenue ton miles for each inhabitant in 1911. 

This growth in freight requirements is due in 
part to the increase in purchasing power of the 
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individual combined with the lengthening list of 
necessities which follow our advancing civiliza. 
tion. The figure however is surprising in the face 
of the development of the automobile and truck 
Yet these very items are responsible for a good 
proportion of the increase in railway freight sery. 
ice. All over the eastern part of the country 
automobile parts are being shipped in carload 
lots to Detroit and other midwest points and the 
finished auomobiles are usually shipped by rail 
to their distributing points. 

If the transportation history of an automobile 
were traced back to the ore it would be found that 
in many cases this involves shipment by water 
and rail to Pittsburgh or Chicago, where steel] is 
made, then shipment east into New York state 
and New England for manufacture into small 
parts such as ball bearings and crankshaftg, 
These in turn are shipped back to Michigan for 
incorporation in larger automobile units which 
again are shipped to the distributing plant, or 
branch assembling plant of the automobile manu- 
facturers. 

The greatly reduced manufacturing cost made 
possible by large high production plants has off. 
set the cost of transportation, and has made it 
economical for the man in Maine or California to 
have his automobile shipped by freight from the 
central part of the country. 
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Purchasing by Railroads Is Spotty 
To the Editor: 

N GLANCING through your issue of Sept. 20, I note 

on pages 716 and 717, “Only in rolling stock, however, 
is railroad participation in market deficient; demand 
for track accessories is good.”’ 

First, I do not know exactly what you include in “track 
accessories”; however, the frog and_ switch industry 
annually produces in normal times approximately 200,000 
tons of material, and from the amount of business now 
being done, the demand for track accessories as far as 
the frog and switch business is concerned is certainly 
not good, but very poor. 

It seems peculiar with so much general prosperity 
talked about, which includes the railroads, that there 
is not more buying of track equipment, but I believe the 
general situation, both as to rolling stock and_ track 
specialties, is anything but good. 

“MANUFACTURER” 

Sept. 21, 1928. 

Epitor’s Note: “Track accessories,” as used in IRON 
TRADE REVIEW includes spikes, bolts, tie plates, splice bars, 
ete. Frogs and switches are considered as specialties. It 
is true that track accessories are in fair demand, whereas 
rolling stock and frogs and switches are not active at 
this time. 
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Car Loadings Now Above 1927 


By JOHN_W. HILL, Financial Editor 


REIGHT car loadings during 1928 have been 
rates pretty consistently in arrears of the 

corresponding periods of 1927. For the year 
to date the cumulative total of freight movements 
shows a lag of about 3 per cent compared with 
one year ago. In all of the completed months 
except July declines from like months of 1927 
are noted. Apparently, however, the tide has 
now turned. 


N THE week ended Sept. 15 car loadings totaled 

1,138,312. This was a gain of 147,270 cars 
over the preceding week. It was an increase, 
moreover, of 10,669 over the corresponding week 
cf 1927. In the preceding week also there was a 
gain over the first week of September last year. 
It is probable that freight movements will con- 
tinue to gain. 


HIS is to be expected for two reasons. One 

is that agricultural production this year is 
larger than it was in 1927. The other reason is 
that industrial activities are greater. Not only 
is industry on a better level but its tendency 
during the last month has been upward, while 
one year ago it was definitely downward as busi- 
ness dipped into a slump. 


HE decrease in car loadings this year is not 

an indication that trade and industry have 
been moving at a slower pace. Specifically it is 
accounted for by the decline for ore and coal 
shipments. The decrease in ore shipments is ex 
plained by the late opening of the lake season 
this year. Currently, ore shipments are high and 
prospects are for a big movement this year. 


OAL shipments fell behind those of 1927, be 

cause of the tremendous spurt of coal output 
early in that year in preparation for the strike in 
April. Although the strike has been brought to 
a close there has been no great recovery in the 
coal industry. Miscellaneous freight movements 
for the year to date are slightly ahead of those of 
1927, and well ahead of those of 1926. 


poppe age activities are being maintained 
at a high rate, with a number of lines lately 
depressed now joining in some degree at least in 
the improvement. Textiles are in this class. More 
over, the advance of autumn is giving seasonal 
stimulation to the distributive trades. A small 
falling off in automobile employment has appeared, 
but the total continues at a great record for this 
season. 
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Employment Index 


S A result of the substantial improve- 

ment in industrial activities throughout 
nearly all important branches of manufac- 
ture, factory employment and pay rolls have 
materially increased since midsummer. In 
August they were close to the level of one 
year ago. In general industry the index, as 
computed by the federal reserve board, stood 
at 90 compared with 88.5 one month before. 
Iron and steel employment stood at an index 
of 86 compared with 84.6 one month before. 
It was higher than one year ago. 


Industrial Production 


HE production of both manufactures 

and minerals increased substantially in 
August, the output of manufacturing plants 
being larger than at this season of any earlier 
year. The index of industrial production as 
computed by the Federal Reserve board stood 
at 112 in August compared with 109 one 
month before and 108 one year ago. Auto- 
mobile production made a record volume in 
August and information indicates that out- 
put was obtained by many producers at a 
high level during September. 
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Steel Foreign Trade Coke Production 
VIDENCE of increasing industrial ac- RODUCTION of by-product and beehive 
tivity was found in both exports and im- eqke in August amounted to 4,282,924 

ports of iron and steel for August. Exports tons, a daily average of 139,536 tons against 
of 287,297 tons for the month compared with 4,182,082 tons and a daily average of 137,- 
253,336 tons for the preceding month and 000 tons in the preceding month. One year 
175,000 for the corresponding period of 1927. ago the total was 1,166,410 tons. During 
The month’s total was the highest for any August the total production of by-product 
previous month since 1921. Imports of 69,- coke was 3,994,924 tons compared with 3,- 
914 tons compared with 47,830 tons in July 911,082 tons one month before. Beehive coke 
and with 68,386 tons in August, 1927. Gains production stood at 288,000 tons against 
in exports of scrap and steel rails were par- 271,000 tons in July. The proportion of bee- 
ticularly noteworthy in August. hive output continues small. 
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From Firms Employing Two Thirds of the Working 
Force of the Detroit District 
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Detroit Employment Building Costs 


— greleretigpesinice in the Detroit manufac- + OSTS of building in August show prac- 
turing district for the week ended Sept. tically no change from the preceding 
25, registered the first decrease, following 11 month. There was a small gain for wages of 
consecutive weekly gains. During this period building labor with the index standing at 233 
of rising employment the total entered new compared to 232 one month before. All costs 
= high ground for all time. The last reported of building stood at 191 compared with 191 
t figure was 297,537. This showed a decrease of one month before and material costs remained 
3186 workers compared with the preceding unchanged at 163. One year ago all costs 
: week. However, it stood 100,999 above the stood at an index of 188 while materials stood 
total for the corresponding week last year at 161 and wages were at 229. Building labor 
and was a new high record for that period is now receiving the highest wage in the 
in any year. history of the construction industry. 
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Markets on Higher Price Basis 


Steel Consumers Show Less Hesitancy in Covering for Fourth Quarter— 
Daily Pig Iron Rate Increased—11 More Furnaces in Blast 


of the year on a higher price and production 

basis. Recent pig iron advances are being 
firmly established, while for finished steel the sus- 
tained volume of demand, absence of speculative 
buying, and directness with which material is 
moving into consumption, give the new prices real 
substance and foundation. Specifications on third 
quarter contracts are being rapidly worked out; 
most obligations will be completed by the middle 
of October. On all new business the higher fourth 
quarter figures are in effect. Some of the hesi- 
tancy among buyers noted recently is disappear- 
ing, and covering of requirements is proceeding 
with more speed. 


P: iron and steel enter the fourth quarter 


Eleven More Stacks in Blast 


Production of pig iron in September was aug- 
mented by the blowing in of 11 stacks, making 
194 active Sept. 30. Output of coke pig iron in 
the 30 days amounted to 3,063,530 gross tons, 
against 3,137,995 tons in the 31 days of August, 
a loss of 74,465 tons. The daily output in 
September was 102,117 tons, 924 tons more than 


in August. September was the second consecutive 
month to show an improvement in the daily rate, 
The rate in September 1927 was 92,750 tons, and 
this figure was a drop from the August rate. 
September shipments of pig iron exceeded 
those of August by 15 per cent or more, and 
were the largest of any month to date this year. 
Sales while continuing in good volume were not 
equal to those of August, marking the peak of 
the fourth quarter buying movement. Some large 
melters are asking for prices for first quarter, 
makers refusing to quote, or naming 50 cents 
over current figures. About 20,000 tons additional 
have been booked for shipment by barge from 
Buffalo to eastern districts before winter sets in. 
An Ohio steelmaker is reported to have closed on 
a portion of a 5000-ton inquiry for basic at $17, 
valley, and while this grade is scarcer, $16.50 has 
not disappeared. Production and shipments of 
Connellsville beehive furnace coke are expanding. 


Sheet Mills Acquiring Backlogs 


Activity in the sheet market is unusually brisk. 
Consumers are buying further ahead, as mill de- 





Oct. 3, Sept., July, Oct., 
1928 1928 1928 1927 


PIG IRON 


Bessemer, del., Pittsburgh....... .. $19.01 18.86 18.76 19.76 
I, MUO. seencenshticci:ichsdenessansene 16.50 16.10 15.95 17.00 
Basic, eastern, del. eastern as 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.50 
No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh 18.76 18.61 18.26 19.26 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ............. 18.50 18.30 17.60 18.75 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham 16.25 16.25 15.50 17.25 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace .. 20.50 20.50 21.50 
**No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila 21.01 20.76 20.66 
Malleable valley ...... 17.10 17.00 17.50 
Malleable, Chicago ........ iia 18.30 17.60 18.75 
Lake Superior charcoal, ee 27.04 27.04 27.04 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh... 18.01 18.76 18.76 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh... 109.79 109.79 94.79 

*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 











5 silicon. 


COKE 


Connellsville, furnace, ovens .... 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens .................. 


SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 


2.75 2.75 2.60 2.85 
3.75 3.50 3.7 








Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown...... 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh...... 33.00 33.00 32.25 34.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh . 82.00 32.00 32.25 33.00 
ER EE, TIEN cccncconccocovensvscecssseve 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.50 





Comparative Prices of Iron, Steel and Coke 
Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Oct. 3, Sept., July, Oct., 





1928 1928 1928 1927 
FINISHED MATERIAL 

Steel bars, Pittsburgh .................... ; 1.95 1.90 1.85 1.75 
Steel bars, Chicago .......... + ere an 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.85 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.27 2.22 2.17 2.07 
Iron bars, Chicago . 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 1.95 1.30 1.85 1.75 
Shapes, Philadelphia ... 2.11 2.06 2.01 2.07 
Shapes, Chicago A ecielalit schata ithe Seca 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.85 
Tank ~lates, Pittsburgh ..................... 1.95 1.90 1.85 1.75 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ................... 2.15 2.10 2.10 2.07 
RINE ERGO, STRICTO crccosessccenisnsecnnssccsvess 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.85 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Pittsburgh ........ 2.70 2.65 2.65 2.95 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.15 
Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh.......... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.80 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago......... 2.90 2.85 2.80 3.10 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Chicago....... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.385 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chicago 3.65 3.65 3.65 3.95 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh ...................... 2.40 2.40 2.45 2.40 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ................ sdk 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.55 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh... 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.30 


SCRAP 





Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh .......... 17.00 16.55 14.10 14.50 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa............ 15.75 14.65 12.75 14.00 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago .. 13.25 12.95 12.30 11.75 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. ..... 15.50 15.10 15.25 15.75 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago : wee 18.26 12.95 12.30 11.40 
Rails for rolling, Chicago _ ..........ccccsse 16.25 15.90 14.50 14.70 
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Cleveland, delivered .. 2.09¢ to 2.19¢ 





Boston, delivered ................ 2.265c to 2.415¢ 





Current Prices for Rolled Steel Products 


PRICES IN CENTS PER POUND UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


STEEL PLATES Pittsburgh, cold finishing ........ 2.05¢ 
; Pittsburgh, forging quality...... 2.15¢ SHEETS 
RS ES prone ee ae 1.90¢ to 2.00¢ SHEET MILL BLACK 
WPUATRGOIIIINEM, GEES cicsiccs ccdsconccses sees 2.15c to 2.25c¢ q . RAIL STEEL No. 24, Pittsburgh base 2.65c to 2.75 
Seer VOTE, GEle cesvseiisdsfececcssccs, 2.225e to 2.325 Chicago Heights  ........scsssserees 1.90c to 1.95¢ No. 24. Philad Iphi pv acre ~ “boc LO 4./0€ 
Boston, Geb. oncco--................2865e to DA1Be  MAABECEM MANS onnesseccnscnssiviconasecorer 1.85¢ 0. <4, liadeiphia, deliver 3.07¢ 
Glcaae 2.00 IRON No. 24, Gary, Lndiana Harbor 2.85c 
Cleveland, delivered no . 2.08¢ to 219¢ CICAKO ee esznnnnnnennnn sme EO fe pee ee api 
 igprttat ae Meiers 2.00c New York, delivered ccc S:ttc to Sate OP ee et is 
Birmingham .......................... 2.15¢ Philadelphia, delivered ........... 2.12¢ to 2.22¢ TIN MILL BLACK 
Warifhc Coast, C.b.£. ocesiceccosscescssse 2.20c to 2.80c Pittsburgh, refined «0... 2.75¢ to 4.25¢ No 9g Pittsburgh, base 2.90¢ 
Bers REINFORCING No. 38,-Gaery, TBO ccccctserincees 2.95c to 3.00c 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES Pittsburgh billet, cut lengths 2.25¢ 
\ Stock lengths from mill........ z.00¢e GALVANIZED 
Pittsburgh .......seccssssoessseserseresssenes 1.90c to 2.00¢ Chicago, Dillet  ..........s:cccccssecsesses 2.30c to 3.00c No. 24, Pittsburgh, base ......... 8.50c to 3.60c 
Philadelphia, NUNES. Githssisussesassastekbes 2.1le Chicago, rail steel ................. 2.00c to 2.60c No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered 8.82¢ 
UT RAMS COE sesecacessissonssstnesens 2.19¢ to 2.24¢ Chicago, rail steel, road and No. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.60¢ 
Boston, NOONE > apucasculsnsissaccapeoiciaes 2.265c to 2.415¢ WOE cc cesssnitscaatcondenhses 1.85¢c to1.95¢ No. 24, Chicago, delivered ...... 8.65¢ 
MUNIN. drestessseassnccesoaahvant pons BOUC PRRASIG ...cecesniveesccccscacsisceccents 2.47¢ to 2.57¢ No. 24, Birmingham, base .... 3.65c 


Buffalo — ........ 2.00¢ COLD FINISHED STEEL BLUE ANNEALED 
Birmingham _...... sreseneenececs teee 2.15¢ acs No. 10, Pittsburgh, base’ ...... 2.00c 
Pacific Coast, ¢.i.t. 3Bhe One Relies ten tem, Oe No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered. 2.32c to 2.42c 
or rolled, Pitts., Chi., c.l..... 2.20c No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.10¢ 
BARS go a polished) 2.20¢ No. 10, Chicago, delivered ...... 2.15¢ 
SOFT STEEL Shafting (turned, ground) mill 2.55c to 3.00c we ee ga om oe wm 
Pittsburgh _..... We Ne ey ee 1.90c¢ to 2.00¢ (Depending on size, 1 3/16 to 7-inch) 
SS oc em ee ee 2.00e Cold finished steel bars, Cleve. 2.25¢ AUTOMOBILE 
EY rarer eee 2.15¢ TAT + tts 
oe tage demand] | i FEN, f to 2.10e TIN AND TERNE PLATE No. 20, PRWUNER Sees en — 
Pacific Coast, BEE: catavcancscvccttiaks 2.35¢ Prices per 100-pound box Pittsburgh FURNITURE 
Cleveland __ssensnessvanensonessoseneosssesensers 1.90¢ to 2.05c *Tin plate, coke base ............ $5.25 No. 24, Grade A, Pittsburgh.... 3.85c to 3.90¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ........ssssssssesen 2.27¢ to 2.32¢ Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. No. 24, Grade B, Pittsburgh... 3.65¢ to 3.70¢ 
New York, delivered ................. 2.29¢ to2.34¢ Long ternes, primes, No. 24.. 4.00c to 4.10c 


*Price subject to quantity differentials. 


(Turn to the following page) 








liveries become more deferred. On some of the 
ordinary finishes shipment cannot be made short 
of three to four weeks, ranging to ten weeks on 
certain grades. The leading interest in Pitts- 
burgh is producing at 90 per cent; Youngstown 
district independents at 89 per cent, while Chi- 
cago output is at the peak rate of the year. New 
business is going on the books at an advance of 
$2 a ton over third quarter for blue annealed, 
black and galvanized. Opposition to the reduced 
cash discount rate is gradually subsiding. 


Heavy Structural Tonnage Pending 


A survey of structural projects in the East 
and West which now are in the market or will 
come in during the fourth quarter shows approxi- 
mately 425,000 tons of structural work ahead, not 
including projects of less than 1000 tons. Cur- 
rent awards are more numerous, mill schedules 
generally are being filled up, with deliveries be- 
ginning to be extended. Awards include 15,000 
tons, added to 45,000 tons previously placed, for 
the Chicago merchandise mart; 9500 tons for two 
jobs in Pittsburgh, and others involving 1000 to 
5000 tons. An Asheville, N. C., silk company is 
in the market for 6000 to 10,000 tons. Featuring 
the market for reinforcing bars is an award of 
1400 tons for an automobile service station in 
New York. Plate speci- 
fications were heavy 
in the last week of 


Composite Market Average 


Based on Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, 


ments is noted, with inquiries from the Pacific 
coast for 8000 tons of plates, following awards in 
the week amounting to more than 3000 tons. 
New York pipe line projects now in the market 
call for over 15,000 tons of plates. Four eastern 
railroads are negotiating for fourth quarter re- 
quirements. Demand for steel bars is holding up, 
Chicago mills working at capacity, and produc- 
tion in the Pittsburgh district at the highest 
rate of the year. 


More Rail Requirements Developing 


Further inquiries for rails are developing, fol- 
lowing distribution of orders for more than 100,- 
000 tons as a result of purchases a week ago. 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy’s orders for 
30,000 tons is expected to be placed this month. 
Canadian National railways have entered the 
market for 15,000 tons, and also 1500 box cars, 
43 coaches and 30 tank cars. This interest placed 
35 locomotives. 

Several substantial orders for seamless steel 
pipe for oil well casings have been booked for 
export. 

Steel corporation units are operating at an 
average of 86 per cent this week, compared with 
84 per cent a week ago. Independents average 
also slightly higher at 85 per cent. A year ago 
the corporation units 
were operating at 
around 69 per cent, and 


September, and new —Pistes: Siete Plate, Wire Nail and. Black Pipe nn the independents at 63 
business is increasing Tide week COleb & BORD Diecast $35.30 per cent. IRON TRADE 
in volume, with good Last week (Sept. 26, 1928)......cccsseeeeeedd29 REVIEWS composite of 
prospects for continued me apo Nage ae ae scan 14 leading iron and 
: F em ems. we CR, LOTR) sc cesn cn crevincsasnosrccaqesserccel c : 

Improvement. A mod One year ago (October, 1927) ...c.c.ccccsccssccssessssseeteeeDDeOd steel products is $35.30 


erate revival in west- en 
ern oil tank require- 


years ago (October, 


FEE aks cacscisecckce isis ications 
Fifteen years ago (October, 


this week, compared 


| On = keer 24.91 with $35.29 a week ago. 
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HOOPS, BANDS, STRIPS 


Hot strip, under 3-inch, Pitts. 2.10¢ to 2.20c 

Hot strip, 3 to 6-inch, Pitts. 2.00c to 2.10c 

Hot strip, 6 to 12-inch, Pitts. 1.80c to 1.90c 

Hot rolled strip, 12 to 24-inch 16 gage and 
heavier, coils or cut lengths, 1.90c plate 
basis, or 2.00c blue annealed basis. 





Hot strip, bands, under 3-in. 

Chicago 2.30c 
Hot strip, bands, 3 to 6-in., Chi. 2.20c 
Hot strip, bands, 6 to 12-in., Chi. 2.00c 
Hot strip, 12 to 24 in., Chi.... 2.10¢ 


blue annealed sheet basis. 
Cold rolled strip, hard coils, 
16 inches and wider by 0.100- 
inch and heavier, base Pitts., 
Cleve., (3 tons and over)...... 2.75c to 2.85¢ 
Worcester, Mass. (3 tons and 
over) $.00c to 3.10c 
Quantity extras: 5999 to 2000 pounds, 
0.25c; 1999 to 1000 pounds, 0.65c. 


ALLOY STEEL 
Hot Rolled 
F.o.b. Mills 
Alloy Quality Bar Base is 2.75c 
Alloy dif- Net, 100 


























s. a E. Series Number ferential Ib. bars 
2000 0.2 $3.00 
: 3.30 
J 4.25 
A 5.00 
t 3.30 
i 4.10 
4 6.55 
x 5.95 
4100 0.15-0.25 — saiiaiibice’ 0.50 3.25 
4100 0.25-0.40 Mo. 0.70 3.45 
4600 0.20-0.30 Mo. 1. 25-1. 15 
Ni. 1.05 3.80 
6100 0.60-0.90 Cr. .............. 0.36 3.10 
6100 0.80-1.10 Cr. ............... 0.45 3.20 
5100 Chrome _ haste 0.20 2.95 
SE III cithcsardcaosecsescecsseninces Lo@ 3.95 
6100 Spring Steel isedlisienins 0.95 3.70 
Chrome Nickel Vanadium... 1.50 4.25 
Carbon Vanadiun ................ 0.95 3.70 
9250 0.25 3.00 
TUBING 
Boiler 
Carload Discounts—Less-carloads 4 points 


Lower—F.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 
Steel 814 to 83-inch  ..............0cr.c0cccesceesess 
Charcoal iron, 3% to 4%-inch 
Seamless hot rolled 3% to 34-inch... 56 

Further discounts of six 5 per cents for 

21,000 pounds or more on lap welded steel. 
On charcoal two 10’s and one 2% on 12,000 
pounds or more. 

COLD DRAWN SEAMLESS 

F.o.b. mill in desirable quantities 

Random length over 5 feet ............ 55 per cent 
Selected lengths, 1 to 18 feet ........ 53 per cent 


os 
or 


Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES IN CENTS PER POUND UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


SEE ALSO PRECEDING PAGE 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


To Jobbers in Carloads 


F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 
Dealers 10 cents per 100 pounds extra 





Bright plain wire, No. 9 gage.. 2.40c 
Annealed fence wire .............. 2.55¢ 
Galvanized wire, No. 9 gage.... 3.00c 
Barbed wire, painted ................. 2.95c¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized . 3.20¢ 
Per 100 lbs. 
I RNIN. siscaiince dials eescotibnadattinstnoere $2.55 
Galvanized nails, plus differ. .... 4.55 
Polished staples  ........cccccsesscecseeee 3.00 
Galvanized staples ...........:ssse0+ 3.25 
Coated nails, 100 Ib. kegs, 
Sept. 1, 1926 extras apply.... 2.55 
Woven wire fencing (retailers) 
12% gage, 26-in. high, 7-in. 
bars and 12-in. stays, per 100 
ee, eee $20.03 
Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, Ill., An- 


derson, Ind., and Chicago prices $1 per ton 
over Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on products 
made there; Duluth $2 higher, Worcester, 
Mass., and Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Prices per net ton 
Class B Pipe 
Six-inch and over, Birming’m $34.00 to 35.00 
Four-inch, Birmingham ialacaiie 38.00 to 39.50 
Four-inch, Chicago ...........000 46.20 to 47.20 


Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago...... 42.20 to 43.20 
Four-inch, New York ................ 40.50 to 41.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 37.60 
Standard fittings, Bir. base...... $100.00 


Six to 24-inch base; over 24-inch; plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $10; 3-inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $4 higher than Class B. 


IRON AND STEEL PIPE 


Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, O., 


to Jobbers in Carloads 
Black Galv 
1 to 83-inch butt steel* ............. 62 5014 
1 to 1%-inch butt iron ........ 30 13 


Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIl., 
2 points less, Chicago del., 21% points less. 

*To large jobbers these discounts are in- 
creased on black by 1 point and a supple- 
mentary discount of 5 per cent on galvan- 
ized by 14% points with a supplementary 5 
per cent. 


CHAIN, PILING, CUT NAILS 


Cut nails, c.l., f.o.b. mills........ 2.70¢ 
Cut nails, lc.l. f.o.b. mills...... 2.80c 
Chain, 1-in., proof coil, Pitts.... 6.00¢ 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh.. 2.25¢ 


RAILS, TRACK MATERIAL 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill $43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis..........$24.00 to 31.00 
Relay rails, Pitts. 60 to 90 Ib...$22.00 to 27.00 


Light rails, 25 to 45, mills........ $36.00 
Angle bars, Chicago base........ 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh... 2.80¢ 
Spikes, small railroad, 7/16- inch 

and smaller, Pitts................... 2.806 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.00¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago ........ 2.80¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts., steam roads 3.80¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts., stand, job- 

TMD steiecusctlocennacteienipioihuibieebanacatekshbebiencess 70 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago  .............++ 8.80¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago, Pitts........ $42.00 


BOLTS AND NUTS 


Birmingham and Chicago 
Discounts are for legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade purchasing in full- 
case lots, apply to lists of April 1, 1927. 
Small lots are 55 to 60 per cent off. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
ce er ee 60 to 70 off 
Rolled thread %x6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 
ON RPS GE ER AE Ea CR ae 60 to 70 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread ........ 60 to 70 off 
Rolled thread %x6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 
SET TAREE * acch bd ssdentstchposadibedeoesecbenbund 60 to 70 off 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1-2-3-7 heads 60 to 70 off 
TEN SUES Aicaibesisighia veseudacnodietvintaBeleneest 60 to 70 off 
oO eee .. 60 to 70 off 
Stud bolts without nuts ............ 60 to 70 off 
Stove bolts, 75, 20, 10 and 5 off in pkgs., 75, 
20, 10 and 5 with 2% off in bulk. 








ERE FEED | dove tissioscasseiniesectiiamamsapnahteicnssibinteces 60-5 off 
Nuts 
TNO cicitenicerrstninorviernseiccionesieis 60 to 70 off 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
DORR ; cssabissatiasiinas sasieniidasieasoviiiiitamtiinhdaapetiiie 80-10-10 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smailler............ 85-5 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
BIOL * cnsvcsecagisletiineseeteckenheiigehpeStioisscenied 80-10 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller........ 80-10-10 off 
RIVETS 
Struct., c.l., Pitts.-Cleve.......... 2.80c¢ to 2.90¢ 
Structural, c.l., Chicago ............ 3.00¢ 


**7/16-inch and smaller, Pitts......70 and 10 off 
Cielo IU incatamssnconretibaseetsccie 70 to 70 and 10 off 

**Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 300 pounds or more. 


WASHERS 
Wrought, c.l., Pitts. dist............ $6.50 to 6.75 off 
Wrought, c.l., Chicago dist......$6.70 to 6.90 off 
PRR RS a 85-5 off 
SUES RO GUMOOUIND. Gievelidcdsisiccisensernatinnd 85 off 


Raw Materials and Semifinished Products 


SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 


Prices Per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 
Pittsburgh, open-hearth .......... $33.00 to 34.00 























Pittsburgh, bessemer  .............+ $3.00 to 34.00 
Youngstown $2.00 
SINE wtkstniintererssensvece 33.00 
IID, aincsipsestitapyidibepianceqenece 38.30 
Chicago 33.00 
Forging, Chicago  ......-rssccsserses 38.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh 38.00 
Forging, Philadelphia 43.30 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh 
Youngstown 
Cleveland 
INES Aclichticsalgndaslicsivntsinsubbeanns coe 
SLABS 
Pitts., Young., and Cleve......... $33.00 to 34.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland ................ $42.00 
0 ee ai eee 45.00 
SKELP 
All grades, Pitstburgh ............ 1.85c¢ to 1.90c 
TRON ORE 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORE 
Per Gross Ton, Lower Lake 7 


Old range bessemer, 511%4% ..... 55 
Mesabi bessemer, 514%4% ......... 4.40 
Old range nonbessemer 41144% 4.40 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 5144%...... 4.25 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 


Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 


Foundry and basic, 56-63% ..... 8.00 
Copper free low phosphorus 58 

So 2. gk on nomina) 
FOREIGN ORE 

Cents per unit, alongside docks, Atlantic 


ports 
Foreign manganiferous ore, 45- 
55% iron, 6-8% manganese... 10.50 to 11.00 
North African low phosphorus 19.00 to 11.00 
Swedish foundry or basic, 65%—none offered 
Spanish and North African 
basic, 56 to 60 per cent ......... 
Newfoundland foundry, 55%.... 


MANGANESE ORE 


Prices do not include duty of 1 cent per 
pound of metallic manganese contained. 
IIIS ‘iccdiinatnsdlsotensinaptactectuceeerrs 86 to 38 cents 
NIN Getcha shcclisdodssksdlniecetochicioeenaid 35 to 88 cents 


Caucasian (53-55 per cent) ....38 to 40 cents 


FLUORSPAR 


85 and 5 per cent grade 


Washed gravel, Kentucky and 

Illinois mines, per net ton....$16.50 to 17.00 
Washed gravel, imported duty 

paid, east, tidewater, net ton $15.25 to 15.75 


8.50 to 9.00 
8.50 


REFRACTORIES 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.o.b. works 

First Quality 


> eemmas ddl ea antiinp ae aenaeriblea $43.00 to 46.00 

io axetptabned 43.00 to 46.00 
Illinois ............ 43.00 to 46.00 
Kentucky ssinild 43.00 to 46.00 
OO ae 43.00 to 46.00 
SES .. 43.00 to 46.00 





Georgia and Alabama .............. 40.00 to 45.00 
Second Quality 





Pennsylvania 35.00 to 38.00 
IAT ateteiics iesansosuetenthdiady .... 85.00 to 38.00 
BRETIES  cecscvensees .. 85.00 to 38.00 
Kentucky 35.00 to 38.00 
Missouri 35.00 to 38.00 
Maryland 35.00 to 38.00 
Georgia and Alabama ............... . 80.00 to 35.00 
SILICA BRICK 
PORGRGIVODIR oc csecereicsscscersechicsoncss 43.00 
Joliet, Ill., East Chicago, Ind.... 52.00 
BOVURRIRBID | neicscsicssicccseneivssatncsnocce 50.00 to 51.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton 
Or Geb oe O9R oi ein 65.00 
MAGNESITE 


Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore base 
Dead-burned grain magnesite... 40.00 
CHROME BRICK 
Net Ton Chester, Pa., = bonaameaies aa 
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Pig Iron 


Melters Showing Interest in First Quarter 
Prices—Market Active and Firm—Basic 
Iron Searce, and Stronger 








are increasing in number and size, and while 

interest was restricted to one or two districts 
a week ago it now has become fairly general. 
About 15,000 tons is pending at Cleveland, while 
Cincinnati reports an inquiry for 5000 tons of mal- 
Most furnace interests are 
declining to quote, while others are naming prices 


[ve incre for pig iron for first quarter of 1928 


leable for first quarter. 


pig iron market is enlivened by 

more inquiry, and lack of sub- 

stantial supplies. One Ohio steel- 
works is understood to have closed 
on part of a  5000-ton inquiry 
at $17, valley. Three other mills 
are negotiating for additional 
supplies. A local steel foundry 
is seeking 1000 tons. The need 
for basic output of some mills 
for their own requirements in some 
eases is forcing them to withdraw 
from the market, and certain mer- 
chant furnaces have none to offer, 
with the result supplies are scarce. 
Foundry iron still is moving in lots 
of five carloads and less at a time, 
with sellers generally receiving $17, 
base, valley. The rate of melt shows 
a slight increase. Small sales of 
bessemer are being made at $17.50, 
valley, and $17.25, valley, is consid- 
ered minimum on malleable. Sellers 
usually are able to command $18.25, 
delivered, for gray forge iron. 

The average sales price of basic 
iron in September was $16.50, com- 
pared with $16 in August, according 
to data compiled by W. P. Snyder & 
Co. The average for bessemer iron 
in September was $17.195, against 
$17 in August. 

Boston, Oct. 2.—Pig iron sales in the 
past week totaled less than 3000 tons. 
The Mystic Iron Works booked 1800 
tons. Prices continue firm. Mystic 
was able to obtain on at least one 
tonnage 75 cents above the price 
quoted a fortnight ago. A few sales 
of Indian iron are noted at $21.25 to 
$21.75, on dock, duty paid. 

Buffalo, Oct. 2.—Small-lot buying 
is the rule in this market but ag- 
gregate bookings are good and ship- 
ments are heavy. Nothing is offered 
for Buffalo district delivery below 
$17.50 for this quarter and $18 for 
next. The Hanna Furnace Co.’s new 
stack began producing iron this week, 
making 11 stacks in operation in the 
district. Furnaces expect to ship 
about 20,006 tons of iron by barge 
canal before navigation closes, 

New York, Oct. 2.—Although the 
larger portion of pig iron require- 
ments in this district are on the books 
of the producers, new demands keep 
cropping out. These are restricted, 
as a rule, to lots of 300 tons or less, 
but they comprise a fair total in 
the aggregate. On this business the 
advanced prices are being done, name- 
ly, $17, base, Buffalo, and $20, base, 


Prriesiron mar Oct. 2.—The basic 


reducing stocks. 


eastern Pennsylvania furnaces. The 
melt among foundries in this terri- 
tory is increasing and specifications 
for shipment on contracts are brisk. 
Consumption of iron in the East now 
is in greater volume than the cur- 
rent production. Buffalo and_ east- 
ern furnaces have nearly liquidated 
the large stocks of foundry iron 
which they had at the beginning of 
the year and there has been no in- 
crease in production, so it is expected 
some additional capacity will have to 


PTH TLE TUG LEU LULL EEUU. Lo co 


Pig Iron Prices 


Per Gross Ton 


Bessemer, valley furnace ............00. $17.25 to 17.50 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh . 19.01 to 19.26 
Basie, valley furnace Re .. 16.50 to 17.00 
Basic, del. Pittsburgh  .........cccscssesss 18.26 to 18.76 


Basic, Buffalo furnace .............000 17.00 
Basic, Gel. Gastern  PBisceisccccecccccoresres 19.00 to 19.25 
Malleable, valley furnace ................ 17.25 to 17.50 
Malleable, del. Pittsburgh. ................ 19.01 to 19.26 
Malleable, del. Cleveland ............... 18.50 
Malleable, Chicago furnace .......... 18.50 
Malleable, Buffalo furnace ............ 18.00 
Malleable, del. eastern Pa. ................ 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace 19.00 
No. 1X, eastern del., Phila............ 21.76 
No. 1X, Buffalo furnace................... 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, valley furnace........ 17.00 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh...... 18.76 
No. 2 plain, Buffalo furnace ........ 17.50 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace.... 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City............ 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace.... 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, del. Cleveland ........ 18.50 
a eS OS a |” Se 20.76 
No. 2 plain, Virginia furnace........ 20.00 
Na 2 plain, N. J., tidewater .... 20.01 to.21.28 
No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham ......... 16.25 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cincinnati........ 19.94 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham base...... 16.25 
No. 2 Tenn., del. Cincinnati............ 19.94 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Chicago .......... 22.26 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cleveland........ 22.51 
No. 2 Alabama, del. St. Louis........ 20.67 
No. 2X, east, N. J., tidewater.... 20.51 to 21.78 
No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila............ 21.26 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace 18.00 
No. 2X, eastern, del. Boston............ 20.91 to 21.41 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace ............... 20.50 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh 18.26 
Low phos., standard, valley ........... 26.50 
Low phos., standard, Phila ............ 24.26 to 24.76 
Low phos. copper bearing fur...... 23.00 to 23.50 
Charcoal, Birmingham. .................. 28.00 
Charcoal, Superior, del., Chicago.. 27.04 
CANADIAN PRICES 
No. 2 foundry, del. Toronto .......... 23.60 
No. 2 foundry, del. Montreal........ 25.00 
Malleable, del. Toronto... 23.60 
Malleable, del. Montreal .................. 25.00 
Basic, del. Montreal  ...........sccccccee 24.00 


Silvery iron, Jackson county (Ohio) furnace 
in per cents: 5—$22; 6—$23; 7—$24; 8—$25; 
9—$26; 10—$28; 11—$30; 12—$382; 18—$34. 

Bessemer ferrosilicun, Jackson county (Ohio) 
furnace, in per cents: 10—$30; 11—$%2; 12— 
$34; 13-—$36; 14—$38; 15—$40.50; 16—$43. 


MUOHPULAPMADIOTATUNNEUNNNUAUAULESTNESUEU0OUUOEEOUARAOOMAU DUO EUEENAPNUAA SAH OEDEERLAAOA A PUTNODEOAAU TET TAA  ETT 


now exceeds production. 
ments were the largest of any month this year; 
for the Chicago district they were 15 per cent 
larger than in August. 
and part of a 5000-ton inquiry reported placed. 


50 cents higher than their current figures. The 
market continues active and firm. 


Furnaces are 
Consumption in eastern district 
September pig iron ship- 


Basic iron is scarcer, 


be placed in blast in the near future. 
For some time past the only foundry 
iron from abroad which has com- 
manded a ready sale in the United 
States has been Indian and Dutch iron 
which have been sold consistently at 
premiums over the domestic iron. The 
European market has advanced slight- 
ly, and there does not seem to be 
any possibility of increasing the vol- 
ume of pig iron imports under pres- 
ent market conditions. 

Youngstown, O., Oct. 2.—While No. 
2 foundry pig iron appears to be 
available in the valley in fair size 
lots, basic and bessemer grades do not 
seem so plentiful. However, basic 
iron can be had around $16.50 te 
$16.75, valley furnace, although one 
important producer with little if any 
to sell has set its basic price at $17, 
valley furnace. It also is asking $18, 
valley, for bessemer. No. 2 foundry 
is holding steadily at $17, valley. The 
inquiry for 5000 tons of basic put out 
by a central Ohio steelmaker has 
found little response as yet from 
those furnace interests which have re- 
ceived it here. 

Cleveland, Oct. 2.—Substantial in- 
quiries for pig iron for delivery in the 
first quarter of 1929 are being received 
by furnace interests with headquarters 
here. Several sellers have requests 
for prices on various lots aggregating 
10,000 to 15,000 tons, a good share of 
which comes from the automotive in- 
dustry. Makers hesitate to quote; 
some mention prices 50 cents above 
present levels, while others decline to 
name any figures. The market con- 
tinues to show strength, and fairly 
active buying for fourth quarter. 
Sales booked here in the past week 
totaled 26,000 tons, compared with 
37,000 tons in the week preceding. 
All furnace interests report September 
shipments exceeded those of August, 
except one which was unable to ship 
all the iron called for. September 
sales, however, fell short of those 
of August, when the buying move- 
ment was at its peak. For one mer- 
chant furnace interest, September 
sales were approximately two-thirds 
those of the preceding month A 
Cleveland producer, the only one now 
in the market for fourth quarter, 
continues to quote $17.50, base, fur- 
nace, for outside shipment and $18, 
base, for delivery in the local 50-cent 
switching area. The market in west- 
ern Ohio, southern Ohio and Indiana 


(Concluded on Page 869) 
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Coke 


Demand Increases, 
Enough to Affect Prices—Con- 
nelisville Production Up 


but Not 








districts. 


G istrict influences are stimulating need for coke in some 


ly, and production has been increased. 
ests are renewing arrangements for fourth quarter. 


Demand for beehive furnace fuel has improved silght- 


furnace inter- 
Spot beehive 


Some 


furnace coke continues $2.75, and foundry fuel $3.75, minimum, while 
by-product coke prices continue unchanged for October. 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 2.—The beehive 
coke market shows some improvement 
in demand compared with the situa- 
tion a month ago, although the up- 


turn is slow, and prices have not 
been effected. Shipments on _  con- 
tracts are heavier in some instances 
and production has been increased 


accordingly. The Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. has been taking ten car- 
loads of furnace coke daily since late 
in July and will continue this ar- 
rangement this month. The Davison 
Coke & Iron Co. started to take coke 
for its Sharpsville furnace Oct. 1. 
Little change is noted in demand 
for foundry coke, while purchases of 
heating coke are increasing slowly. 
Spot buying generally is light, with 
$2.75 generally minimum for fur- 
nace coke and $3.75 minimum for 
foundry coke fuel. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended Sept. 
22 was 36,490 tons, as compared with 
32,850 tons the preceding week, ac- 
cording to the Connellsville Courier. 

Boston, Oct. 2.—Local ovens are 
running behind in production of found- 
ry and domestic coke. Orders have 
come to producers in better volume 
than for some time. Domestic sizes 
have been advanced 50 cents a ton 
in the Greater Boston district. Found- 
ry coke prices are unchanged. 


Buffalo, Oct. 2.—Foundry coke is 
moving more freely. A good outlook 
for this quarter is reported. Prices 
are steady. 

Detroit, Oct. 2.—By-product found- 
ry coke continues to move out mostly 
in single carloads to foundries at 
$8.50, ovens. Nobody is contracting 
ahead. Domestic demand is taking 


MUUUUNUENLLUA 


Coke Prices 


Prices per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville furnace 
Connellsville foundry 
New River foundry .......... 
New River furnace 
Wise county foundry 
Wise county furnace 


By-Product Foundry 





WHELAN EA EOE 











NI IEG tlic GIs. cemcscpesseseinpesnoiesse 9.00 to 9.40 
Chicago, ovens _............. its 8.00 
New England, del. ... 11.00 
OR OY Ee 9.00 
IIR? Sic cteninnsecicpessttinidesahins 5.00 
Indianapolis, del. ............c:0000 8.25 
Ashland, Ky. ...... 7.00 
Portsmouth, O. 7.00 
OS Eee 8.50 
EN III, site bntcnsccncsiniceaiaecitgiiotoeses 9.00 
MUU mn av 
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precedence in total tonnage shipped 
daily, the recent cold weather being 
immediately reflected in numerous 
calls for fuel. One shipper stated 
that out of 135 carloads shipped in 


one day recently only five went to 
foundries. 
Cincinnati, Oct . 2.—The price of 


founury coke is unchanged, and this 
grade is in strong demand. It is re- 
ported Birmingham sellers have placed 
considerable tonnage in Indiana at $3 
and less. 

St. Louis, Oct. 2.—Production of 
by-product coke in this district shows 
a moderate gain, due to seasonal in- 
fluences. Specifying on metallurgical 
grades during the final week of Sep- 
tember decreased slightly. There has 
been no effort thus far to accumulate 
stocks of foundry coke against cold 
weather requiremets. Shipments of 
industrial coke continue in large vol- 
ume. 

Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 2.—Better 
conditions are noted in the coke mar- 
ket. Production is unchanged. By- 
product foundry coke is firm at $5, 
base, Birmingham. 





Ferroalloys 





Continue Heavy-——Septem- 
August 


Shipments 
ber Tonnage Gains Over 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 2.—Ferroalioy ship- 


ments to consumers in this district 
continue active. The total tonnage 
for September showed a gain over 
the August rate and was. substan- 
tially larger than a year ago. Cur- 
rent contracts will run until the end 
of the year, so that no change in 


price in ferromanganese is anticipated 
at this time. Specifications for spieg- 
eleisen have been in line with blast 
furnace operations and generally have 
been larger than 30 days ago. Spot 
transactions for all ferroalloys are 
light. Ferromanganese continues $105 
a ton, duty paid, seaboard, with 50 
per cent ferrosilicon quoted at $83.50 
in car lots. Spiegeleisen continues 
at $33 for 19 to 21 per cent. 

New York, Oct. 2.—Consumption of 
ferromanganese is at an_ increased 
rate in this country and consumers 
generally are specifying more actively 
against their second half contracts. 
Certain producers who had accum- 
mulated considerable tonnage of this 
metal report that these stocks are 
being reduced as a result of increased 


shipments. Although English pro. 
ducers recently announced an_ jp. 
crease £1 in their export price on 
ferromanganese, it is believed that the 
advance is restricted to the conti. 
nent, inasmuch as no change in prices 
has been noted here. In selling to 
the United States the English pro. 
ducers as a rule quote the same 
price as our domestic makers. The 
present price is unchanged at $105, 
duty paid, tidewater. There is some 
talk about increasing this price for 
the first half of next year but it stil] 
is too early for any serious action 
in this direction. American producers 
failed to get any portion of the 500 
tons of ferromanganese and 200 tons 
of ferrosilicon on which the Imperial 
Steel Works of Japan recently took 


bids. The business went to European 
makers. Demand for shipments on 
spiegeleisen contracts also is im. 


proved. A good volume of spot sales 
of this metal continues to be made at 
$33 furnace for the 19 to 21 per cent, 

Special ferroalloys are moving 
freely, due to the high operations 
of steel mills. Practically all busi- 
ness is against old contracts, and 
prices are unchanged. 

Chicago, Oct. 2.—Contract _ ship- 
ments of ferromanganese and ferro- 
silicon are good. A carload of ferro- 
manganese was sold at $105, seaboard, 


[ 








Iron Ore 














Lake Movement Close to 1927—Large 
Gain in September Shipments 


IRON ORE PRICES, PAGE 854 

Cleveland, Oct. 2.—Lake Superior 
iron ore shipments by vessels in Sep- 
tember totaled 8,748,286 tons, -an in- 
crease of 1,518,245 tons, or 21 per 
cent over the shipments in Septem- 


ber, 1927. The total lake movement 
this season to Oct. 1 amounts to 


41,265,979 tons, 1,117,978 tons, or 2.64 
per cent less than the tonnage in 
the comparable period of 1927. Some 
reports indicate the total movement 
this year will approximate or exceed 
that of last year, based on recent 
increases in shipping instructions. 
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Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese, 78 to 82 per cent 
tidewater, duty paid ..............000 $105.00 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh... 109.79 
Spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent do- 
SOEUEC SUPTRES cccisicesnescscsccesessestesinse 83.00 
*Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, freight 
allowed, carloads ..........cccecssscesssees 83.50 
*Do., less carload .......... wae 88.50 
eS eo a eee 130.00 to 150.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chromium, 4-6 
carbon, cts. per Ib. con., del........ 11.00 
Do., for spot delivery ...........c000000 11.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., Ib. cont........ 96.00 
Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per cent, per 
lb., contained, on analysis.......... 3.15 to 38.65 
Ferro-carbon-titanium carload, 
producers plant, net ton ........ 200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, carload, 
17 to 19 per cent, Rockdale, 
Tenn., basis (18 per cent) ............ 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 
ton, carload, 23-25% f.o.b. An- 
niston, Ala. (24 per cent) .......... 122.50 
*These prices contract; spot $5 higher. 
IUONUUESSUOUARTGLORRUEEGDLNGUOTLAN EH EAT ML Wad 
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Advance of Prices Continues— 
Serap Scarcity Develops in Some Grades 
—Trading Is Cautious 











unwillingness of dealers to obligate themselves far in the future. 

Railroad offerings of the present week are expected to clear the 
situation somewhat. Consumers continue to resist present quo- 
tations. 


[= and steel scrap prices confinue to advance on scarcity and 


Chicago, Oct. 2.—No sign of a break are reluctant to book fresh orders 
in the upward trend of the iron and_ while scrap is being held back. Ac- 
steel scrap market is evident. Most tual scarcities exist in certain grades. 
dealers are holding material for still Railroad malleable has advanced an- 
higher prices. Dealers and brokers other 50 cents, jumping $1 a ton in 


dof Market Section 





the past ten days. No. 1 railroad 
wrought and short rails each are 25 
cents higher on actual consumer sales, 
these grades being difficult to ob- 
tain. Heavy melting steel has ad- 
vanced another 25 cents to $13.25 to 
$13.75. Dealers have been paying 
more than $13.75, and it is reported 
small selected lots were sold to con- 
sumers at above $14, gross, delivered. 
An important consumer is_ seeking 
a large tonnage, and it is under- 
stood leading sellers are holding out 
for $14. 

New York, Oct. 2.—Scrap dealers 
here have advanced prices on No. 1 
railroad steel to $11.50 to $12, New 
York, and on foundry stove plate 
to a range of $9.25 to $9.75. These 
prices follow substantial buying by 
consumers at West Mahwah, Bayonne 






































I d Steel S Pri 
Corrected to Tuesday noon. Gross tons delivered to consumers, except Detroit where dealers’ buying prices are shown 
LOW PHOSPHORUS CAST IRON BORINGS Buffalo, steel ........ 16.00 to 16.50 
Steel Works Scrap Buffalo, billet and Birmingham, chem. 14.00 to 13.50 Chicago, iron ...... 13.00 to 13.50 

HEAVY MELTING STEEL bloom crops ...... 16.00 to 16.50 Birmingham, plain 8.00 to 9.00 Chi., rolled steel.. 17.00 to 17.50 
Birmingham. .........- $10.Uu to 10.75 Cincinnati, deal..... 13.50 to 14.00 Boston, chem. ...... 9.50 to 10.00 Cincinnati ............. 12.50 to 13.00 
Boston, dealers .... 10.25 to 10.75 Eastern Pa... 17.50 to 18.50 Boston, dealers .... 6.00 to 6.50 Eastern Pa., cast 16.50 to 17.00 

ie a ae 15.00 to 16.00 Pitts. billet and Ba AlO: ccccsmncatan 10.00 to 10.50 Eastern Pa. rolled 17.00 to 17.50 
Buffalo, . 
Buffalo, No. 2 ....... 13.00 to 13.50 bloom crops ...... 20.00 to 20.50 STIG ©: sscectapeizeinns 10.25 to 10.75 N. Y., iron, deal. 12.50 to 13.00 

i Ee Fe 13.25 to 13.75 Cleve. billet and Cincinnati, deal... 9.00to 9.50 Pittsburgh, iron.... 15.50 to 16.00 
Chicag 
Cincinnati, deal... et to a bloom crops ...... 17.00 to 17.50 ry he ME GEL A > to — hag rm gg steel.... 17.50 to 18.00 
Cleveland, No. 1 13.50 to 14. FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS SONOS caitecmnestcusceone -50 to 9.00 t. Louis, iron........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Cleveland, No. 2.. 13.00 to 13.50 Chiesa: nook 15.00 15.50 Eastern Pa. ........ 11.00 to 11.50 St. Louis steel .... 15.50 to 16.00 
Detroit, No. 1 ...... 12.00 to 12.50 St. Louis 13.50 to 14.00 Eastern Pa., chem. 14.50 to 15.00 No. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Eastern Pa. .......... 15.50 to 16.00 ANGLE BARS—STEEL New York, deal...... 6.75 to 7.25 Birmingham, cup.. 13.00 to 13.50 

| > Io. § 95 3.50 NGOLE Se * 4 >: ‘ ‘ » 4 4 
tr liemaia eo guntenens 14.09 10 14.50 Se Eis a, BED £0 10.00 BUPAIO crnmane 15.00 to 15.50 
N. Y., deal., R. R. 11.50 to 12.00 Chicago _.... - 16.50 to 17.00 Vallee - 3, ts 12.50 to 13.00 Boston, textile .... 15.50 to 16.00 
N. Y.. deal., yd...... $0040 9.00 Ste LOWS rn nnsnen 13.00 to 13.50 PIPE AND FLUES Buffalo fiStenave sith 14.25 to 14.75 

ittsburgh, No. 1.. 16.50 to 17.00 . Chicago, net ......... 8.50to 9.00 Chicago, mach....... 16.50 to 17.10 
ae Louis, No. 1.. 12.50 to 13.00 Iron Mill Scrap Cincinnati, deal...... 8.25 to 8.75 Sanam. railroad.. 15.95 to 16.50 
St. Louis, No. 2 .... 12.00 to 12.50 RAILROAD WROUGHT RAILROAD GRATE BARS > mats Bago = 14.30 to 14.85 
Valleys, No. 1...... 15.00 to 15.00 Birmingham _ ....... 9.50 to 10.00 IIIA, = ctccensccvncavesnsne 11.75 to 12.25 om a 2 + dies L 15.00 to 15.50 

COMPRESSED SHEETS Boston, dealers .... 9.00 to 9.50 Chicago, net .......... 12.25 to 12.75 Pe mse He os 16.00 to 16.50 
Buffalo ........ Re ee 15.5u to 14.00 Buffalo, No. 1 ........ 11.50 to ie Cincinnati 9.50 to 10.00 Detvott met poila.. 12.25 ba 12.75 

f ha se BS 75 5.25 a ) a eee ; a 
Chicago , aeeedevetiaie 11.75 to ee — a — aus 4 375 Eastern Pa. ........ 12.50 to 13.00 Eastern Pa. cupola 16.25 to 17.00 
Cleveland __...... wee 13.00 to Chicago, 3.20 nf New York, deal...... 8.00to 8.50 N.Y. cup., deal. 13.00 to 13.50 
0 ere 12.00 “ ee a -" ae ae v8 ye HG EGR ccsccdievcceicos 11.00 to 11.50 Pittsburgh ‘cupola 14.25 to 14.75 

i cal ia 16.50 to 17.00 Ciam., NO. 3  cccs- 3. o 13. 4 u ’ '. . 
een 15.00 to 15.50 astern Pa. ....... 15.00 to 16.00 FORGE FLASHINGS San Fran., del...... 20.00 to 21.00 ff 
i homme gia ’ 13.00 N. Y.. No. 1 deal.. 11.00 to 11.50 Boston, dealers .... 38.50 to 9.00 UNS  sctnewaiasccceauia 15.50 to 15.75 
E. Pa. new mat...... = Pittsbur h No. 1 13.50 to 14.00 I caicesariincsaiecs 12.50 to 13.00 St. Louis - 13.00 to 13.50 

BUNDLED SHEETS Pittsburgh, No. 2... 16.50 to 17.00  CRICAEO oseeesereen css 9.00 tO 9.50 Valleys srseesceeesnnnseee 16.50 to 17.00 
Buffalo ....-.s-0-0-s0r00e 10.5u to 11.( ) St. ae No. 1. 11.50 to 12.00 Cleve., over 10 in. 12.00 to 12.50 HEAVY CAST 
Cincinnati, deal... 10.00 to ee St. Louis, No. 2. 12.50 to 13.00 a 10.00 to ao —o 10.50 to 11.00 

2.00 to 12.5 ot. L ’ Gee “« ° s 00 250 «—«-— BOSTON nrereseessseceersene R . 
on 11:50 to 12.00 WROUGHT PIPE —ae “— oan gin Buffalo, breakable 12.00 to 12.50 

“ areh .. sears 14.25 to 14.75 Boston, dealers .... ¥.V0to 9.50 FOR 2 Ss Cleve., breakable.. 12.25 to 12.75 
gay halane 9.60 Eastern P 14.00 to 14.50 Boston, dealers .... 6.00to 6.50 Detroit, auto., net 18.00 to 19.00 
eS A, ewer 8.00 to 8.5 Pastern PA. cscs 4. my hee en 16.50 to 17.00 = » auto., 3. 9. 

‘1 IPPINGS. LOOSE SS ae ee 12.00 to 12.50 11.50 to 12.50 tastern Pa. ........ 16.50 to 17.00 

SHEET CLIPPID en's : a New York. deal.... 10.25 to 10.75 Eastern Pa. oss -50 to 12. New York, deal...... 12.50 to 13.00 
CHICAZO  oreeeeeseneevenens a idee se: IGHT ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS PICCBEGE | sscccsttscecen 13.00 to 13.50 

inci RE. sccssesuness 9.25 to 9.75 YARD WROUG ay 21.00 
Cincinna ‘ . Chicago, net ........ 20.50 to 21. M 
ME cs Scacscuesasadecees 8.00 to 8.50 WOR. cicassvinncimnaccins Bag to Bayt a Sole 18.25 to 18.75 ALLEABLE 
BE EAS | civcnccscoses . 8.00 to 8.50 Eastern Pa. ......+ 5.00 to 15.5 ee ee ee ae 4 Boston, railroad .. 13.50 to 14.50 

: BUSHELING BAI cis sceescsxeziecese 15.50 to 16.00 
ce Semel. RANA, aT to 11.00 BERT: snicccessorsisicecse 13.50 to 14.00 Iron, Steel Works Scrap Chicago, agri. ...... 13.00 to 13.50 
se BATE ceeseres 825to 8.75 Chicago, No. 1 .. 11.00 to 11.50 AXLE TURNINGS Chicago, railroad.. 15.00 to 15.50 
— 16.00 to 16.50 Chicago, No. 2 .. 8.50to 9.00 Boston, deal ......... 6.75 to 7.00 Cinn., 'R.R., deal. 12.50 to 13.00 
ae "17:00 to 17.50  Cinn., No. 1 deal. 11.00t011.50 Buffalo ....cccsssssseesee 11.50 to 12.00 Cinn.. agri., deal. 12.00 to 12.50 
Ci ce wml ti’ deal... 17.00 to 17.50 Gin... NO:, Basu 6.50 to 7.00 ae 11.00 to 11.50 Cleveland, agri. .. 15.00 to 15.50 
Detrait ...  .” 14.50 to 15.00 Cleveland, No. 2... 10.25 to 10.50 Cleveland ssesscsein 12.50 to 13.00 Cleveland, rail. .. 15.00 to 16.00 
St. L Bisa cn 15.75 to 16.25 Detroit, No. 1........ 10.50 to 11.00 Eastern Pa. ....... 12.00 to 13.00 Detroit, auto ........ 14.50 to 15.00 

ian STOVE "Pl ATE Detroit, mixed ... 7.25 to 7.50 Pigg pm ap sineuheansanel oe ho Ly Pittsburgh, rail...... 14.00 to 14.25 

ee: “19 00 ‘ St. Louis, No. 1.... 10.00 to 10.50 St. Louis... -50 to 10. St. Louis, rail ...... 14.00 to 14.50 
Birmingham _........ 12.00 to er MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS STEEL CAR AXLES : 
we consumers ins +e Birmingham .......... 8.00 to 9.00 Birmingham ......... 16.00 to 17.00 Miscellaneous Scrap 
Chicago <a 11.50 to 12.00 Boston -- 6.00 to 6.50 Boston, ship point 15.50 to 16.00 
Cinn., deal., net.. 9.00to 9.50 Buffalo a oo. | ee 17.50 to 18.00 RAILS FOR ROLLING 

, ’ 0 OF Chicago 7.50 to 8.00 Chicago 18.50 to 18.75 
Cleveland _............. 9.00 to 9.25 gt : , 5 feet and over 
ak wat 10.75 to 11.25 Cincinnati, deal... 8.50 to — Cleveland ....c.sssesssee 16.00 to 16.50 ss ham 10.80 0030.00 

peau. Aeetgies ef “or Mleveland ........0 9.00 to 9.50 : f 00 ««- BAFMINGHAM ....0.04. . . 
Eastern Pa. ws... 12.50 to 13.00 — rece — 04 pe ce nal llama pap thal ape Boston, dealers .. 9.86 te 80.80 
N. Y., deal., mill... 8.25 to 8.75 “hares P 11.50 Eee 14.75 to 15.25 

: ) to 12.00 Eastern Pa. St. TAG cisco 18.00 to 18.60 . 

Pittsburgh — .......00 11.50 to 12. New York, deal... 7.00 to 8.00 Chicago ..... 16.25 to 16.75 
oe ee eore 12.00 to 13.00 Pittsburgh ccs... 11.25 to 11.75 oe B nagrotinw’y’ ee Eastern Pa. ... 14.50 to 15.00 

SHOVELING STEEL eo ae 7.00 to 7.50 Se eee 1785 to 17,90 NEW, YORK srceerormn 10.50 to 11.00 
Chicago .. 13.25 to 13.75 MIXED BORINGS, TURNINGS — CBiCARO evnnssssseeeceerenne Bieem oriees Pittsburgh district 16.50 to 17.00 

oS ade ail or 3.00 ee —? Eastern Pa. ........ 20.00 to 21.00 St. Louis 14.50 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh ................ 12.50 to 13. For blast furnace use New York. deal... 15.00 to 16.00 Sh. Rae Y 5. 
Se Pee Bh ga Boston, dealers .... 6.00 to _ Se. Touts : ome, 17.00 to 17.50 LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 

KNUCKLES, C » BRRUIEINID segs sccavicecunpesse 10.00 to 10.50 aa kia ly ahaa ? : Chicago, No. 1........ 14.00 to 14.50 

SPRINGS 6.59 Cincinnati, deal... 9.00to 9.50 Iron Foundry Scrap Chicago, cut ......... 16.00 to 16.50 
EMEIEED  soccvcshsevceseaveny 16.00 to 16.5 Cleveland _......0000 10.25 to 10.50 * 

. : 1 St. Louis, No. 1.... 12.25 to 12.75 
Chicago ........... we 15.50 t0 16.00 Detroit ............ w. 8.50 to 9.00 CAR WHEELS ‘ 2 Sapp hie: 
Eastern Pa. 17.00 to 17.50 Bastern Pa. ........ 10.00t0 10.50 Birmingham, iron 12.00 to 12.50 LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
Pittsburgh — ............ 18.50 to 19.50 ~ New York, deal...... 6.25 to 6.75 Boston, con. ........ 14.00 t014.50 Chicago .....sccsssesseesees 15.50 to 16.00 
BE IES scsvasceostniees 14.00 to 14.50 PHtSDUTEA ..crcceceseese 12.50 to 13.00 Buffalo, iron _........ 13.00 to 18.50 Pittsburgh  ............ 17.00 to 17.50 

——— 
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kJ Of Market Sectio 


and Boonton, N. J. Stronger tone 
in railroad steel finds source in re- 
cent heavy purchases by a Coatesville, 
Pa., consumer at $16, delivered. A 
substantial tonnage of turnings has 
recently been purchased by a Consho- 
hocken, Pa., consumer. 

Boston, Oct. 2.—Activity developed 
in the scrap market during the past 
weck. Eastern Pennsylvania mills be- 
gan taking materials and Pittsburgh 
resumed buying. Prices ruled firm 
generally. Except for wrought grades 
other materials were in good demand. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 2.—Fair activity 
in iron and steel scrap is made up 
of moderate lots. Prices on some 
grades tend higher. Foundries have 
bought cupola cast at $16.50 to $17, 
delivered, and a steel mill is paying 
$16.25 for this grade. Two mills 
have paid $3.50 for No. 2 melting 
steel and dealers are paying up to 
$13.25. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 2.Large tonnages 
of heavy melting steel scrap are un- 
derstood to have been bought by two 
mills in this district, with $17 apply- 
ing. Consumer buying generally has 
been quiet, most activity confined to 
dealers covering old orders. Strength 
in steel specialties has been a fea- 
ture, $19 reported to have been paid 
on recent transactions in knuckles 
and couplers, railroad coil and 
leaf springs. The recent embargo on 
shipments by one mill has been lifted 
but there is a tendency for consumers 
to defer rather than quicken. 

Buffalo, Oct. 2.—Higher prices have 


prevailed in representative sales of 
heavy melting steel and other ma- 
terials. No. 1 steel is reported to 


have sold for as much as $16 while 
similar advances are noted in prices 
of other grades under contract to 
assure brisk yard activity this month 
and to guarantee against decline. 

Detroit, Oct. 2.—Scrap dealers here 
were exceedingly active last week 
in bidding upon October scrap prvo- 
duction of the numerous automobile 
companies. The market’ borrows 
firmness from other sections, such as 
Pittsburgh, where dealers have sold 
large tonnages of heavy melting steel 
to large mills at higher than $17. 


This makes the price here $12 to 
$12.50. Compressed sheets are up 25 


cents; forge flashings advance 50.00c, 
and heavy auto cast goes up $1. Scrap 
deliveries are heavy into Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Pittsburgh and Buffalo— 
the latter by water. 

Cincinnati, Oct. 2.—The scrap mar- 
ket is lively in general and is ex- 
pected to be particularly active after 


this week, when rail offerings have 
been distributed. 
St. Louis, Oct. 2.—Iron and _ steel 


scrap continues on the upturn. Dealers 
are firm in their views and are hold- 
ing tightly, while consumers, despite 
need of material, are resisting stren- 
uously with the result that actual trad- 
ing is relatively light. 

Toronto, Ont., Oct. 2.—While no new 
developments have appeared in iron 
and steel scrap, demand continues 
steady. Toronto, Hamilton and Mon- 
treal melters are showing keen in- 
terest, taking regular shipments on 
contract and augmenting them by spot 
orders. 
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Canadian Scrap 


Dealers’ Buying Prices 
MONTREAL 


Per Gross Ton 


Iron axles Sites $22.00 
ers 20.00 
Car wheels .......... 16.0Q 
Stove plate ............. 13.00 
RS eee ee 5.00 
Turnings _...... ehectsabtalicaiiaehitaceniGleth ile 6.00 
BEOOVY WCE BbCRT . cicccsccsicisccedscccsrse 7.50 
TORONTO 
INIT, IRIE S 4 sinctecedsatennnavoscehoos 14.00 
UNE MUNIN csmiusuécicckoiunsuns 16.00 
Heavy melting steel 8.50 
NE Re te ecece de vanmcbile’ 7.00 
No. 1 mach. cast (net) 15.00 
Malleable, (net) 13.00 
Stove plate (net) 9.00 


VLEET 


MINEUUNEOTOLUTERULUUULELILERE 


Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 2.—Iron and 
steel scrap is in demand and dealers 
manifest interest only for short pe- 
riods ahead, anticipating better quo- 
tations later. Heavy melting steel is 
quoted at $10 as minimum. 

Cleveland, Oct. 2.—Scrap activity 
shows no expansion as far as con- 
sumers are concerned. Quotations are 


firm, upheld by moderate’ dealer 
transactions. Many of the _ recent 
shorts, however, have been covered, 


and the market awaits the first show- 








ing of real interest on the part 9 
the mills. Heavy melting No. 1 jg 
unchanged at $13.50 to $14. Cast iron 
borings, No. 2 busheling, mixed bor. 
ings and short turnings, all are up 
25 cents; forge flashings are up 50 
cents as are machine shop turnings, 


Papers Announced for 
Institute Meeting 


Three sessions, one in the morning 
one in the afternoon and a banquet 
in the evening, will be held at the 
thirty-fourth general meeting of the 
American Iron and Steel institute jp 
Hotel Commodore, New York, Oct, 
26. The following papers are to be 
presented during the meeting: 
“An Acoustic Laboratory for the Testing of 

Music and Other Steel Wires,” by W. B, 

White, acoustic engineer, American Steel & 


Wire Co., Chicago. 
“Uniformity, Continuity and Magnetic Test 
ing,”’ by A. V. de Forest, research engineer, 


American Chain Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


“Steel Requirements of the Aircraft Indus 
try,” by French, senior metallurgist, 
bureau of standards, Washington. 

“Recent Observations of Some European Iron 
and Steel Conditions,” by C. A. Meissner, 
United States Steel Corp., New York. 

“The Present Status of Structural Steel Weld 
ing,” by F. T. Llewellyn, president, Ameri- 
can Welding society, New York. 

“Steel Used by the Automotive Industry,” by 
W. J. MacKenzie, vice president, Interstate 
Iron & Steel Co., Chicago. 
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Market Is Firm and Active— 
Sheet Bars Booked at $33, Pitts- 
burgh; Billets and Slabs $34 











ONSUMERS of sheet bars, billets and slabs are protecting their 
fourth quarter requirements with their usual sources of sup- 


ply. 
is confirmed by recent sales. 


obtaining $33 for sheet bars, and $34 for billets and slabs. 


The firmer tendency noted in the market in recent weeks 
Mills in the Pittsburgh district are 


The au- 


tomotive industry continues to take large tonnages of forging billets. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 854 


Oct. 2.—A _— stronger 
market is appearing in semifinished 
steel in this district. Sellers report 
little difficulty in obtaining $33 for 
sheet bars, lower prices having dis- 
appeared. Rerolling billets, 4 x 4- 
inch, and slabs are being sold at $34, 
with $35 prevailing on small billets 
and slabs. Forging billets continue 
steady at $38 and wire rods at $42. 


Pittsburgh, 


Forging billets have been in active 
demand by the automotive industry, 


and buying also has been sustained 
for other semifinished grades. Some 
mills are practically out of the mar- 
ket on semifinished material due to 
lack of excess capacity, and have 
been naming higher than currently 
quoted figures on some business. 

New York, Oct. 2.—While a num- 
ber of the wire rod consumers in this 
district are under contract for the 
fourth quarter,-a good many have not 
taken such action. There is a good 
spot demand for wire rods and on this 
business the market appears to be 
firm at $42, base, Pittsburgh. Billet 
business is not active, due to small 


consumption of billets in this terri- 
tory, but on such sales as are being 


made the prices are firm at $33, 
base, Pittsburgh, for open-hearth re- 
rollers, plus $5 a ton for forging 
quality. 


Youngstown, O., Oct. 2.—The bulk 
of present business in semifinished 
steel material appears to be confined 


to sheet bars and wire rods. The bil- 
let and slab orders have drifted into 
negligible tonnages. The general 


sheet bar price for fourth quarter de- 
livery by important makers is $33, 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown, and on 
wire rods is $42, Pittsburgh and Cleve- 


land. For such billets and slabs as 
are bought here, $34 appears to be 


the usual quotation. 


. r 

August Pails, Tubs Up 
Washington, Oct. 2.—August. ship- 
ments of galvanized sheet metal ware 
totaled 186,864 dozens, making a sub- 
stantial gain over the July total of 
114,343, the department of commerce 
reports. 
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market. 


| Demand Brings Enlarged Produc- 
tion—Prices 
Quarter Needs Being Covered 
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Firm and Fourth 








Chicago mills are operating at capacity and at Pitts- 


. ONSUMPTION of soft steel bars is the feature of the steel 


burgh some makers find output is the best in five years. 
Fourth quarter contracts are being signed readily at an advance 


of $2 per ton over third quarter 


at an advance of $2 per ton. 


Rail steel bars are also selling 
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Chicago, Oct. 2.—Bar mills are 
operating at capacity in this district, 
with deliveries in some sizes and sec- 
tions lengthened to four and _ five 
weeks. September sales, specifications 
and shipments in bars and other 
heavy finished products made a sub- 
stantial gain over August, some esti- 
mates of this increase being 10 per 
cent. While figures are incomplete, 
it is indicated the September volume 
may show the second best monthly 
total of this year. Consumption of 
bars apparently is making steady 
gains, as users are increasing specifi- 
cations and are not building up stocks 
to any extent. More interest is be- 
ing shown in fourth quarter contract- 
ing, and bar producers are closing 
more contracts at 2.10c, Chicago. 
Mills see less hesitancy in coverage 
by consumers for the next 30 to 60 
days at the higher prices. All pre- 
ferred quantity buyers have had their 
prices advanced $2 a ton. A number 
of billet reinforcing bar fabricators 
have not closed for the quarter, but 
they are expected to do so soon. 
Cold rolled bar finishers and shafting 
makers are taking good tonnages. 
Farm implement and automotive in- 
dustries are leading in demand for 
bars. Drop forgers serving the auto- 
motive and parts manufacturers are 
busy. 

Rail steel bar 
business at the $2 } 
manufacturing trade, or 1.95¢c, Chi- 
cago Heights. Rail steel bars for 
road work are quoted at 1.95c, while 


makers are taking 
advance to the 


bars for bridge and culvert work 
are 2.05c, Chicago Heights. Bar iron 
demand is light from railroads, but 
mills are getting some implement 
business. Bar iron is 2.00c, Chicago. 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 2.—Specifications 


for hot-rolled bars against expiring 
third quarter contracts were heavy 
during the last week of the month. 
One interest reports the largest vol- 
ume of business for any week this 
year, while another reports that Sep- 
tember was its largest month in five 
years. Contracting for fourth quarter 
is well advanced, with users paying 
an increase of $2 a ton over third 
quarter. Only large users were able 
to obtain 1.90c, most signing at 1.95c 
and 2.00c. 

New York, Oct. 2.—Evidence of 
strength in steel bars continues to 
present itself. While certain large buy- 
ers were able to place fourth quarter 
requirements at 1.90c, base Pittsburgh, 
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equivalent to 2.24c, delivered New 
York, this price seems to have disap- 
peared. As a matter of fact, 1.90c 
was restricted to comparativeiy few 
companies. The usual minimum is 
1.95¢, base Pittsburgh, while on most 
new sales 2.00c, base Pittsburgh, is 
being done. While demand has 
dropped off somewhat, makers have 
good order books and some mills are 
operating at practically full capacity 
in production of bars. The Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. is operating its Lacka- 
wanna bar mills on Sundays for the 
first time in years. 

Buffalo, Oct. 2.—Sellers agree 2.10e, 





Lackawanna, is the current low price 
on fourth quarter bars. Operations 
show a slight gain as the result of 
better business, with 33 of 37 open 
hearth furnaces producing this week. 


Detroit, Oct. 2.—While 2.00c is the 
officially quoted figure on merchant 
steel bars and some orders are being 
specified on that basis, it is the small 


tonnage user who pays it. Others 
pay 1.95c and preferential tonnage 
users enjoy the 1.90c figure. An ad- 


vance of $2 or $3 over third quarter 
thus is registered, since some buyers 
who then paid as low as 1.80¢ now 
pay as high as 1.95c. Some sellers 
took specifications up to the end of 
the month on old contracts; others 
nipped them off Sept. 10. Fourth 
quarter consumption will remain on 
a par with third. 

Cleveland, Oct. 2.—New contracts 
for hot-rolled merchant steel bars for 
the fourth quarter are being written 
at 1.90c to 2.00c, Pittsburgh, with 
Dec. 10 as the expiration date. Local 
competition, in some instances, is be- 
ing met by outside interests on the 
basis of 1.925c, delivered, Cleveland. 
Large tonnages, it is reported, have 
gone recently to local mills at 1.875c, 
delivered. Demand continues to hold 
up well. The volume of September 
business placed in this territory ex- 
ceeded August totals by close to 50 
per cent. 





Plates 





Market More Active, with Larg- 
er Tonnages Appearing—Users 
Contracting for Fourth Quarter 
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LATE specifications were exceptionally heavy in the last week 


of the 
volume. 
quarter requirements. 
over 15,000 tons of plates. 


third quarter. 


New 
Several eastern railroads are taking bids on fourth 
New York state pipe line projects call for 
About 3100 tons were awarded for Pa- 


business is appearing in better 


cific coast tank requirements and inquiries are pending for 8000 tons. 
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New York, Oct. 2.—Heavy specifi- 
cations against expiring third quar- 
ter contracts featured the plate mar- 
ket in this district during the past 
week. Practically all of this business 
was taken at the third quarter prices. 
The market generally now is $2 a 
ton higher, current prices ranging 
from 2.05¢ to 2.15c, base, Coatesville, 
while quite a few consumers are on 
a basis of 2.10c, base, Coatesville. 
The eastern mills generally are hold- 


ing the 2.15c, Coatesville, figure in 
connection with small lots and are 
adding thereto the less-than-carload 


freight rate which makes the pre- 
vailing asking price on small lots in 
New York, 2.87%c, delivered. The 
usual range on carloads at New York 
now is 2.22%c, delivered. The Lack- 
awanna, Lehigh, and Central of New 
Jersey railroads last week took bids 
on their fourth quarter plate require- 
ments while the New York Central 
railroad is to open bids today on its 
fourth quarter requirements. The 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey and 


the Sinclair interests entered the mar- 
ket for limited tonnages of plates 
during the past week. It is expected 
that a pipe line at Albany, N. Y., 
will come up for bids within the next 
few weeks. This will require about 
10,000 tons of tank plates. About 
3815 tons of tank plates and 3000 
tons of sheet piling are required for 
the 20-mile water line between Yon- 
kers and South Brooklyn to be con- 
structed for the New York board of 
water supply. About 3625 tons of 
plates are involved in a_ pipe line 
on which the city of Detroit opened 
bids last week. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 2.—Additional barge 
awards and continued activity in other 
plate consuming lines appear to in- 
dicate a continued fairly active de- 
mand for this product. Recent buy- 
ing has been well maintained and 
contracting for fourth quarter is fair- 


ly well along. New contracts vary 
from 1.90e to 2.00c, with the ma- 
jority of large users signed up at 


the lower figure. A total of 22 
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barges involving about 3400 tons of 
plates and shapes were placed re- 
cently. 

Cleveland, Oct. 2.—Miscellaneous 
plate demands continue almost un- 
abated, although boiler shop needs 
seem to be shrinking. Small tank- 
makers are active in the manufac- 
ture of gasoline station and other 
tanks 30-inch to 10-feet in diameter. 
Individual orders, however, usually 
comprise 1 to 5 instead of as for- 
merly 20 to 40. Blue annealed sheet 
competition is keen since a condition 
is reached where material 3/16-inch 
thick costing 2.15¢ from plate mills 
(base 1.95¢ plus 0.20ce extra) is avail- 
2.00c less 0.05c or, if wider than 45 
inches, at 2.05c (base 2.10c less 
0.056c). 

Chicago, Oct. 2.—Despite lack of 
orders for railroad rolling stock and 
oil tank plates, operations of plate 
mills in this district are close to 80 
per cent. Mills rolling lighter plates 
are at capacity, but gaps occur in 
schedules of the heavier mills. One 
producer reports plate business good 
for a week ahead, and that this sit- 
uation has existed for some weeks, 
but backlogs are not reassuring. Mis- 
cellaneous manufacturing lines are 
steady users of light plates. The 
Denver municipal and county work, 
including the 12,000 tons of plates 
for a water line, has not been closed. 
About 1000 tons of oil tankage was 
closed during the week. Plate users 
not buying in quantities now are 
obliged to purchase on the basis of 
2.10c, Chicago. 








CONTRACTS PLACED 











2700 tons, 48 and 60-inch lockbar pipe for 
Detroit; to T. A. Gillespie. 

1860 tons, 12 coal barges for Crucible Fuel 
Co.; to American Bridge Co. 

1550 tons, five 80,000 barrel tanks for Rio 
Grande & Barnsdall Oil Companies, Santa 
Barbara, Calif., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

1550 tons, five 80,000 barrel tanks, Shell Oil Co., 
San Francisco, for Martinez plant; to Western 
Pipe & Steel Co. 

1200 tons, eight coal barges for Crucible 
Fuel Co.; to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

450 tons, three tank barges, for American 
Barge Line, to Riter, Conley Co. 

835 tons, two barges for Anderson-Tully Co., 


Memphis, Tenn.: to American Bridge Co. 
150 tons, three 80-foot plate girder spans, 
Champion Fiber Co., Canton, N. C.; to 


Austin Bros. 

150 tons, standpipe, 100,000-gallon capacity, 
Newton Memorial hospital, Cassadaga, 
N. Y.; to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 

Unstated tonnage, several Scotch boiler heads, 
American Shipbuilding Co., Cleveland, to 
Lukens Steel Co. 








CONTRACTS PENDING 








4000 to 5000 tons, Detroit river tunnel; con- 
tracts to be awarded within next few days. 

1200 tons, pipe line, Hood River, Oreg. Bids 
Oct. 10. 


Increase Valley Rate 


Youngstown, O., Oct. 2.—While in- 
dependent steelworks operating rates 
have remained at near capacity, this 
week United States Steel Corp. sub- 
sidiaries have advanced their opera- 
tions to 80 per cent from their former 
75 per cent rate. 
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Pipe 





Municipal Demand Lags—Chicea- 
20 Opened Bids on 2120 Tons— 
Oil Country Demand Improves 








UNICIPAL demand for cast pipe is sluggish. 
veloped only two bids on 2120 tons. 


Chicago de- 
New York wants 200 


: tons of 12-inch and but 500 tons of 6 to 24-inch were ordered 


for Douglastown, Long Island. 


Export demand for casing is im- 


proving as is demand originating in California. New line pipe 


business is slow. 
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Pittsburgh, Oct. 2.—Steel pipe ton- 
nage for oil country requirements con- 
tinues in satisfactory volume. The 
outlook for this field for the remain- 
der of the year is encouraging. Sev- 
eral mills are busy on gas and oil 
line pipe jobs awarded recently but 
no new developments are _ reported 
on pending or contemplated lines. 
Drilling continues active in the lower 
California district, and considerable 
casing business is being received from 
this source. Jobbers are turning over 
their stocks of merchant pipe more 
rapidly. 

New York, Oct. 2.—Buying of cast 
pipe continues spotty. Little munici- 
pal demand is outstanding and _in- 
quiry is backward from _ private 
sources. Notwithstanding influences 
of a stronger raw material market, 
pipe prices appear easier. 

Buffalo, Oct. 2.—The Iroquois Gas 
Co., Buffalo, will probably lay ap- 
proximately 40 miles of pipe of va- 
rious sizes this fall in the vicinity 
of Arcade, Delevan, Franklinville and 
Yorkshire, N. Y. 

Cleveland, Oct. 2.—Jobbers are or- 
dering more standard full weight mer- 
chant pipe in buttweld sizes, as 
plumbers enter their active fall pe- 
riod. As usual lapweld demand is 
on a low plane here. Building ac- 
tivity holds up well, sustaining %4- 
inch pipe consumption. 

Chicago, Oct. 2.—Contractors take 
frequent small lots of cast iron pres- 
sure pipe for subdivision work but 
ask for rush shipments to take ad- 
vantage of favorable weather. Mu- 
nicipal inquiry is extremely light and 
probably will not develop real ton- 
nage during the remainder of the 


season. Bids for the 2120 tons of 
6, 8 and 12-inch pipe for Chicago 


$35.80, 


were $34.80 and base, Bir- 
mingham. Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry 
Co., was low. While some weakness 
had been noted in recent lots of 6 
to 24-inch pipe, it is indicated by 
the Chicago bids that the Birming- 
ham base quotation of $34 to $35 is 
fairly firm here. 

Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 2.—Cast 
iron pressure pipe shops are comply- 
ing with requests for quick deliv- 
eries. Numerous small orders are re- 
ceived. The base price is firm at 
$34 to $35 per ton for 6-inch and 
over sizes. United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. is adding to its 
North Birmingham plant to increase 


its centrifugal pipe tonnage. Lengths 
produced will include 18 feet. 








CONTRACTS PLACED 




















500 tons, 6 to 24-inch cast pipe and fittings for 
Douglastown, Long Island, awarded through a 
general contractor to Donaldson Iron Works 

212, tons, Hanford street sewer, Seattle; to 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co, 

200 tons, centrifugal pipe, improvement Fifty- 
first avenue northeast, Seattle; to American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. 








CONTRACTS PENDING 




















2120 tons, 6, 8 and 12-inch pipe for Chicago. 
Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Co. and United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. only 
bidders at $34.80 and $35.80, base, Birming- 
ham, respectively. 

350 tons, 6 to 10-inch, cast pipe, State hos- 
pital, Waverly, Mass.: bids in. 

200 tons, 12-inch cast pipe for the department 
of water supply, gas and electricity, New York 
City, for installation in the Queens, Gregory 
Construction Co., low on general contract. 

156 tons, 6 to 30-inch class A_ pipe, State 
hospital, Orangeburg, N. Y general con- 
tract placed. 

142 tons, 4 to 14-inch class B, Oxnard, Calif. 


Bids open. 

Four to five miles of six to 8-inch cast pipe for the 
Riverhead water district, Riverhead, Long 
Island, general contractors’ bids asked. 


Plan Cast Pipe Plant for 
New England 


New York, Oct. 2.—The first plant 
ever erected in New England for the 
production of standard sizes of cast 
iron bell and spigot pipe is planned 
by the Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., 11 
Broadway. The plant, according to 
proposed plans, will be erected at 
Everett, Mass., beside the furnaces of 
the Mystic Iron Works. A _ close 
affiliation between the two companies, 
with the likely absorption of the Mys- 
tic company by Warren is strongly 
intimated. 

Actual acquisition of a site at 
Everett is pending municipal action on 
closing certain streets traversing the 
property. Until title to the property 
is definitely settled no official confir- 
mation by the companies is expected. 

The Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., a 
subsidiary of the Replogle Steel Co, 
with pipe plant at Phillipsburg, N. J,, 
has long been a leading sellers of gas 
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and water pipe in New England. The 
prospects of having raw materials 
close at hand, and a substantial sav- 
ing in freight rates, have made the 
plan to establish a pipe plant in that 
territory unusually attractive. 

The freight rate from Phillipsburg, 
N. J., to leading consuming points in 
New England is now $5.10. While 
new rates will probably be _ estab- 
lished upon completion of the pro- 
posed plant, it is believed the com- 
pany will be able to effect a consid- 
erable saving on New England ship- 


’ ments. 


What the capacity of the new plant 
will be is not known, but it appears 
safe to assume it will have no bearing 
on the company’s intention to continue 
to operate the plant at Phillipsburg, 
N. J., which has a capacity of about 
300 to 350 tons a day. 

The Mystic Iron Works was put in 
operation in September, 1926, one of 
several subsidiaries of the Massachu- 
setts Gas Companies. The furnace 
ean produce 500 tons or more a day. 
In this case the pig iron has been a 
by-product, resulting from large coke 
oven capacity in New England. 








Tin Plate 














Specifications Continue Active—Oper- 
ations Slower 
TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 853 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 2.—Tin plate op- 
erations have declined still further in 
line with the usual seasonal trend, 
but still are at a high October rate. 
Most consumers, with the exception of 
canmakers, still are specifying active- 
ly. Tin plate continues at $5.25 per 
base box. Operations in the district 
are between 80 and 8&5 per cent of 
capacity. 








Bolts, Nuts, Rivets | 











Specifications Increasing Rate-—Most 
Contracts Made 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 854 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 2.—Practically all 
consumers are under contract for 
fourth quarter requirements of bolts, 
nuts and rivets at 60 to 70 off on 
bolts and nuts and 2.90c, Pittsburgh, 


on large rivets. Specifications are 
steady. The total September tonnage 


was equal to or slightly better than 
the August volume. Current buying 
is of a diversified nature. Operations 
are unchanged at 60 to 65 per cent. 
Cleveland, Oct. 2.—Regular  cus- 
tomers of nut and bolt manufacturers 
have arranged for fourth quarter pro- 
tection at 70 off. On smaller quanti- 
ties as high as 60 off has applied. 
Automotive and agricultural imple- 
ment needs are’ growing. Steam 
shovel manufacturers and others are 
increasing their orders. Rivet orders, 
too, are plentiful from fabricating 
and other shops. Car and locomotive 
shop requirements are negligible. 
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Sheets 


Market 
Rate Is 


Firm—New Discount 
Holding —-Consumers 


Buying Further Ahead 





being extended. 


Chicago mills report business at the peak 


G reine consumers are buying further ahead, and deliveries are 


rate of the year to date. 


sumers continue to specify heavily. 


Automotive and other large con- 
The new prices are firm. Most 


makers are disregarding offers at the old discount, and report op- 
position to the new rate is diminishing. 
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Youngstown, O., Oct. 2.—Such large 
volumes of specifications for the va- 
rious grades of sheets have been 
placed upon the operating schedules 
of local mills in the past week or 
ten days that works operations are 
at 89 per cent with the independents. 
This added to orders placed on the 


books are declared to insure undi- 
minished rates of operations here 
throughout this month and well into 


November. Some mills now are warn- 
ing their sales offices to refer to 
the home office all inquiries for fu- 
ture tonnages for delivery to the end 
of 1928. Sales of black and automo- 
tive sheets continue heavy, with ship- 


ments in September exceeding Au- 
gust, and October expected to sur- 
pass September. But the galvanized 


and blue annealed shipments are not 
so satisfactory, due to lagging de- 
mand and keen competition. The 
fourth quarter black price is_ held 
firmly at 2.75c, Pittsburgh, and at 
4.00e for automotive sheets. More 
talk is heard of the possibility of 
a price of 4.25¢ for autobody sheets 
in the first quarter of next year, this 
because this grade of sheets did not 
advance for the fourth quarter by 
$2 a ton as did other grades. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 2.—Steel sheet con- 
sumers show an increasing tendency 
to order further ahead since mills are 
encountering difficulty in meeting re- 
quested _ shipments. Buying  con- 
tinues active, with the automotive 
and other large industries specifying 
at the active rate which has held for 
a number of weeks. Requirements for 
material in connection with reconstruc- 
tion work in the sections visited by 
the recent tornado have made it neces- 
sary to push back shipments to other 
consumers. Mills report little diffi- 
culty in obtaining 2.75c, Pittsburgh, 
for sheet mill black, with business in 
tin mill black going at 2.90c, gal- 
vanized at 3.50c, blue annealed at 
2.00c, and full finished at 4.00c. All 
offers of business carrying the old 2 
per cent cash discount have been re- 
jected and opposition to the reduction 
to one-half of 1 per cent is dying out. 
Operations show no slackening in the 
district, the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. continuing around 90 per 
cent of capacity. 

Buffalo, Oct. 2.—Specifications for 
sheets have improved to such an ex- 
tent that operations of district pro- 
ducers have been advanced to fully 
90 per cent. Fourth quarter prices 





are firm at 2.75c, base, Pittsburgh, 
for black and 4.00c for full finished. 
Cleveland, Oct. 2.—More tonnage is 
accruing to the sheet mills than is 
usual at this time of the year. Au- 
tomotive demands continue in the 
dominating position. Deliveries are 
increasingly deferred. On the com- 
mon finishes four to five weeks are 
needed but on the more highly finished 
material six to ten are required. With 
the exception of tonnage for the steel 
barrel manufacturers, black sheet or- 
ders carry a 2.75c minimum. De- 
partures from the 3.50¢ price on gal- 
vanized are few. Blue _ annealed 
sheets are firm at 2.00c to 2.10c 
and the full finished 4.00c price is 
substantiated by numerous sales. 


Detroit, Oct. 2.—Because they see 
no letup in their sheet consuming 
rates buyers have gone ahead mak- 
ing their fourth quarter arrangements 
at the new and higher figures and 
have for the most part accepted the 
new cash discount terms. While spec- 
ifications from some automobile man- 
ufacturers will be less this month 
than last, others will equal if they 
do not exceed September’s tonnage. 


A gricultural implement makers are 
specifying heavily. The 4.00c price 
on full finished is fully  sub- 


stantiated. Blue annealed is firm at 
2.00c to 2.10ce while black and gal- 
vanized orders at 2.75¢c to 3.50e are 
growing. In galvanized it develops 
that early in the third quarter some 
sellers covered their customers fourth 
needs at the old figures. 

Chicago, Oct. 2.—Sheet sales in this 
territory are in good volume. Incom- 
ing orders are at the peak rate for 
this year. Sales are quickly trans- 
lated into specifications, and most 
buyers want early delivery. It is 
becoming increasingly difficult for 
mills to take on spot business. De- 
mand is well distributed among all 
manufacturing and_ roofing lines. 
Small container makers and furniture 
and locker manufacturers are good 
buyers. Mills are planning to ad- 
vance quotations $2 a ton. Chicago 
delivered prices are unchanged at 
2.90e for No. 24 black, 3.65¢e for No. 
24 galvanized, and 2.15¢e for No. 10 
blue annealed. 

St. Louis, Oct. 2.—Sheet sales in 
September were slightly above those 
of August, which was an exceptionally 
satisfactory month, Orders and speci- 
fications for October were fully up to 
expectations. Prices are steady. 
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New York, Oct. 2.—Structural buy- 
ing and inquiry are heavy, with both 
shape and fabricated material prices 
on definitely higher levels. Shapes 
now are firm at 2.195c to 2.245c, 
New York. Heavy buying as_ the 
month closed is believed to have made 
September one of the best this year 
in this district. One large mill in- 
terest, commenting on __ structural 
shape demand throughout the East, 
asserts that September business was 


by far the largest for any month 
this year. This same interest states 


that a survey of active projects in 
both the East and West which now 
are in the market or will come in 
during the fourth quarter, shows ap- 
proximately 425,000 tons of structural 
work in prospect and that this figure 
does not include projects of less than 
1000 tons. Prompt shipments from 
shape mills are becoming  increas- 
ingly diffcult to obtain. Fabricators 
await with keen interest, the action 
of Mayor Walker on the building 
code amendment, changing stress al- 
lowance from 16,000 to 18,000 pounds. 
In some quarters it is believed pos- 
sible he will urge a revision of entire 
code, resulting in considerable delay 
in the application of this particular 
proposal. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 2.—Heavy speci- 
fications were received last week for 
finished steel, from buyers. taking 
advantage of expiring third quarter 
prices. September was the biggest 
month of the year from the demand 
standpoint. Inasmuch as manufactur- 
ing operations are heavy this steel is 
being consumed. The trade expects 
Ocotber tonnage to surpass Septem- 
ber’s. 

Shape prices are the firmest seen 
in a long time, 2.05c at nearest east- 
ern mill being the usual minimum 
while on small lots as high as 2.15c¢ 
mill is being done. Eastern shape 
mills operate at 75 to 85 per cent. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 2.—Fabricators are 
specifying actively for plain struc- 
tural material and are busy on old 
work. Fourth quarter contracts have 
been signed at from 1.90c to 2.00c, 
depending upon the size of the con- 
sumer. A fair volume of inquiry is 
coming out. New awards have not 
been numerous although one interest 
has booked 9500 tons for two jobs. 
Structural steel for the second sec- 
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Shipments 
on a parity 
Specifications last week were heavy closing out 
While higher prices gen- 
erally are effective in connection with fourth quar- 
ter contracts, little or nothing has been specified as 
Awards again were numerous; 15,000 tons be- 


material continue ing added 
in September 9500 tons 
with August. 


a 


elsewhere. 


Awards for the 
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tion of the Cathedral of Learning, 
University of Pittsburgh, just award- 
ed, involves 4500 tons. 

Cleveland, Oct. 2.—Considerable 


work is on architects’ boards presag- 
ing a constant demand for’ shapes 
throughout the fourth quarter. Some 


of this is about ready for release. 
Some recent bids on material fabri- 
cated and erected were from $71 to 
$74 per ton. Plain material is 
stronger. Fourth quarter contracts 
are being written at 1.90c to 2.00c. 
Mill specifications are heavy. The 
Eaton Axle & Spring Co. addition 
was awarded to McClintic-Marshall 
Co. 

Building permits issued at Cleve- 


land in the first nine months reached 
a value of $40,998,000 or $8,323,475 
ahead of the January-September pe- 
riod in 1927. September permits, 
however, dropped in value to $2,028,- 
725 from $2,659,075, the September 
total a year ago, a decline of $630,- 
350. 


Detroit, Oct. 2.—Structural shape 
tonnage is well sustained here, al- 
though of late, awards have been 


small as compared with a year ago. 
While some 1.90c arrangements have 
been made for fourth quarter with 
large tonnage users, the average 
price will be 1.95¢ or higher, since on 
some small tonnage orders 2.00c or 
even higher applies. 

Chicago, Oct. 2.—Structural steel 
to be used in the Chicago Merchan- 
dise Mart, awarded several months 
ago to Bethlehem Steel Co., has been 
increased by 15,000 tons to 60,000 
tons. A considerable part of this ton- 
nage has been given to at least one 





local fabricator. Fabricating shops 
have a good program of work before 
AQUVOUALPUAAELSL OV ENOATA OLED EVEN ENA AAEM EET TT 
Awards Compared 

Tons 
Awards this week ..................... 61,170 
Awards last week ........0000........ 26,800 
Awards two weeks ago .......... 79,928 
Awards this week in 1927........ 30.084 
Average weekly awards, Sept. 42,968 
Average weekly awards, 1928 40,059 


Total awards to date, 1927...... 1,419,867 
Total awards to date, 1928......1,562,326 
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is estimated to involve 425,000 tons. 
is now out or will come out in the fourth quarter. 
week 
fifth largest week of the year. 


for the merchandise market at Chicago; 
representing 
and several other 1000 to 5000-ton jobs being let 
Pending work in the East and West 


two jobs at Pittsburgh; 


This either 


aggregate 61,170 tons the 


them. Fabricators specify largely 
for projects immediately in sight, but 
carry the usual 30 to 60 days’ stock 
sizes of plain material. Mills report 
structural specifications heavier than 
a week ago, but deliveries are easier 
in shapes than in bars and plates, 
Operations are slightly above 75 per 
cent. Small quantity buyers of plain 
material must now negotiate on the 
basis of 2.10c, Chicago, while quan- 
tity users have had their preferred 
prices advanced $2. 
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Chi- 
Beth- 


Chicago Merchandise Mart, 
45,000 tons awarded 
several months ago. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
to McClintic-Marshall 


15,000 tons, 
cago, added to 
lehem Steel Co., 

5000 tons, building, 
Co., Crystal City, Mo.; 
Co. 

4500 tons, 
ing, University 
Marshall Co. 

4480 tons, plant, Viscose Corp., 
to McClintic-Marshall Co. 


Cathedral of Learn- 
McClintic- 


second section, 
of Pittsburgh; to 


Meadville, Pa.; 


Boule- 


2700 tons, garage building, Michigan 

vard Garage Corp., Wabash avenue and 
Van Buren street, Chicago; to American 
Bridge Co. 


2500 tons, Hermann, Mo., bridge, National Toll 
Bridge Co.; to Foundation Co., New York. 
2300 tons, office building for Southern railway, 
Washington; to Barber & Ross. 

2000 tons, Du Pont plant, Waynesboro, Va., to 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Works. 

1900 tons, miscellaneous bridges, Great Northern 
railroad; to American Bridge Co. 

1892 tons, Macey department store addition, 
New York; to Levering & Garrigues Co. 
1600 tons, apartment, Sixty-ninth street and 
Central Park west, New York, to Hinkle Steel 

Construction Co. 
1400 tons, apartment East Seventy-ninth street, 
New York, to Easton Structural Steel Co. 
Fifth 


1200 tons, apartment, 10lst street and 
avenue, New York; to Harris Structural 
Steel Co. 

1200 tons, apartment, East Tenth street, New 
York; to Hedden Iron Construction Co. 

1200 tons, office building, Richfield Oil Co., 


Sixth and Flower streets, Los Angeles; to 
Llewellyn Iron Works. 
1180 tons, building, Rhodes, Haverty Co., 


to unnamed interest. 


Balti- 


more; 
1175 tons, Red River bridge, Grand Forks, N. 
Dak. ; to Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 


Ohio for Tennessee Copper 


1000 tons, plant in 
recently noted as awarded 


& Chemical Co., 


an unnamed fabricator; placed with Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works. 

1000 tons, apartment, 101st street and Broad- 
way, New York; to Easton Structural Steel 
Co. 

950 tons, floors and reconstruction, Harahan 
bridge, Memphis, Tenn., to American Bridge 


Co. 
725 tons, warehouse for navy department, San 
Diego, Calif.; to Llewellyn Iron Works. 
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Cornell univer- 
Structural 


building, 


650 tons, industrial 
to Kellogg 


Cornell, N. Y.; 
Steel Co., Buffalo. 
building Fox Realty Co., San Diego, 
Calif.; to Llewellyn Iron Works. 

500 tons, building Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, 
Mich.; to Mahon Structural Steel Co. 

438 tons, Sand point hangar, Seattle; to Isaac- 
son Iron Works. 

430 tons, addition, Eaton Axle & Spring Co., 
Cleveland; to McClintic-Marshall Co., through 
Crowell & Little Construction Co. 

345 tons, building Commercial Milling Co., De- 
troit; to Whitehead & Kales. 

325 tons, apartment, 4545 West Second street, 
Los Angeles; to Union Iron Works. 

325 tons, apartment, 1811 Whitely avenue, Los 
Angeles; to Union Iron Works. 

309 tons, storage and reclaiming system for New 
York interest; to unnamed fabricator. 


300 tons, marine barracks, Quantico, Va., to 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 
300 tons, plant, at Philadelphia, H. J. Heintz 


Co.; to Lehigh Structural Steel Co. 

270 tons, bridge at Zoarville, O., through E. 
Elford & Sons Co.; to Massillon Bridge & 
Structural Co. 

2950 tons, bus terminal and garage, Ontario 
Street Land Co., Cleveland; to Truscon Steel 
Co., through Vokes Construction Co. 

2950 tons, building for Chrysler Motor Car Co., 
Detroit; to Russell Wheel & Foundry Co. 

238 tons, yard improvement, New York Cen- 
tral railroad, Mott Haven, N. Y.; to Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. 

200 tons, Southern railway bridges ; 
Bridge Co. 

164 tons, office building, 
Chemical Corp., New 
Bridge & Iron Works. 

160 tons, storage bins, Hillman Coal & Coke 
Co., to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

150 tons, building, Gears & Forgings Inec.; to 
Industrial Construction Co. 

150 tons, apartment, 4649 Beverly 
Los Angeles; to Union Iron Works. 

150 tons, state bridge, Vermont; to American 
Bridge Co. 

140 tons, crane runway, Northwestern Portland 
Cement Co., Grotto, Wash.; to Wallace Bridge 
& Structural Steel Co. 

130 tons, plants, Fibreboard Products Co., Stock- 
ton, Calif.; to Moore Drydock Co. 

125 tons, addition to Washington Pulp & Paper 
plant, Port Angles; to Isaacson Iron Works. 

124 tons, Cashmere bridge, Washington; to 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 

120 tons, coal pulverizing and burning building, 
Pacific Coast Cement Co., Seattle; to Hofius 


to American 


Carbide & Carbon 
York; to Pittsburgh 


boulevard, 


Steel & Equipment Co. and Isaacson Iron 
Works. 
100 tons, West Seattle school; to Isaacson Iron 
Works. 
100 tons, hotel on Hyde street, San Francisco; 


to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

Unstated tonnage, Madison, Ind., bridge, Na- 
tional Toll Bridge Co., over Ohio river, be- 
tween Madison, Ind., and Milton, Ky., to Vang 
Construction Co., Pittsburgh. 

Unstated tonnage, Independence, Kans., bridge 
National Toll Bridge Co., over Missouri river 
near Kansas City; to Union Bridge & Con- 
struction Co., Kansas City. 
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27,000 tons, bridge over Kill Van Kull, between 
New Jersey and Staten island, for port author- 
ity, New York City, bids closed Nov. 5; this 
project was noted in last week’s issue as in- 
volving an estimated 20,000 to 25,000 tons. 

6000 to 10,000 tons, silk plant, American 
Enka Corp., Ashville, N. C general con- 
tract to H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland. 

3600 tons, subway section 5-A, route 109, Brook- 
lyn; general contractors’ bids to be opened 


Oct. 9. 
2500 tons, mill building for Columbia Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Calif. 3ids in. 


2000 tons, Lake avenue bridge, Duluth, Minn. 
2000 tons, Bullock’s department store, Los An- 
geles; bids in. 
1700 tons, lift bridge, Rock Island railroad, 
Joliet, Ill.; steel bids asked. 

1500 tons, bridge reconstruction work, Duluth. 
1200 tons, bridge work, Chicago, Burlington & 
_ Quincy railroad. 

000 tons, building for Junior league, East Sev- 


enty-first street, New York; George A. Fuller, 
general contractor, Flat Iron building, that 
city. 

500 tons (estimated) addition to increase plant 
capacity 50 per cent, Mullins Mfg. Co., 
Salem, 0O. President E. C. Gibson an- 
nounces plant must be ready by Jan. 1. 


Bids soon. 
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450 tons, baseball stand, Rochester, N. Y. 

350 tons, bridge for Virginia railroad. 

300 tons, Bronx Savings bank, Park and Tre- 
mont avenues, New York. 

243 tons, Gardiner bridge over 
river in Montana. Bids opened. 

230 tons, Kalama River bridge, Olympia, Wash. 
General contract to Gilpin Construction Co. 

200 tons, bridges for state of New York. 

160 tons, apartment, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
being received. 


Yellowstone 


Bids 





Unstated tonnage, post office, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Unstated tonnage, printing building, Inter- 
boro News Co., 525 West Fifty-second 
street, New York. 

Unstated tonnage, publishing buildings, W. 
Wilson & Co., 952 University avenue, Lock- 
wood, N. Y. 

Unstated tonnage, several manufacturing 
buildings, Carl S. Schultz, Brooklyn; Fran- 
cisco & Jacobus, 511 Fifth avenue, Manhat- 


tan, architects. 
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New York Job Takes 1400 








UTSTANDING among 


scattered concrete 


bar awards are a 


1400-ton automobile service building at New York and two 


300-ton buildings there. 
ous sections. 


although some protections still are out. 


Smaller jobs are numerous in vari- 
Higher prices, effective Oct. 1 now generally apply, 


Some contractors utilize 


portable shears to cut mill lengths to requirements at the job. 
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New York, Oct. 2.—Several good 
size lettings featured the concrete 


reinforcing bar market here last week, 
one involving 1400 tons for the local 
Packard service building. Yesterday 
the $2 advance became effective. As 
far as mill length shipments are con- 
cerned, 40, 50 and 60 feet, the new 
price now is 2.00c, base, Pittsburgh, 
equivalent to 2.34c, delivered, New 
York. Mill shipments cut to length 
are quoted 2.25c, base, Pittsburgh. 
Much tonnage under negotiation here 
is outstanding at the old prices so 
the advance remains to be actually 
established. On local warehouse 
stocks there has been no change in 
prices, the quotation continuing 2.80c, 
base, delivered locally. A feature 
of interest is that quite a few con- 
tractors show a disposition to save 
the differential between mill lengths 
and cut to length bars. They will 
take mill lengths and with portable 
shears cut them to required lengths 
on the job. 


Boston, Oct. 2.—The only concrete 
bar award here this week involved 
100 tons. Something like 200 tons 
in odd lots represented numerous 
small jobs. Price advances of $2 


per ton, effective Oct. 1, did not serve 
to stimulate buying. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 2.—Concrete bars 
have been more quiet recently. Awards 
and inquiries are restricted to small 
tonnages. Although considerable ton- 
nage was placed a short time ago at 


lower prices, sellers now are firm 
in quoting 2.25c on cut lengths and 


2.00ec on mill lengths of billet steel 
bars. 

Buffalo, Oct. 2.—Price advances are 
now effective by reinforcing bar sell- 


ers here. Current quotations are 
minimum at 2.5le, Buffalo delivery, 
for lots filled from stock, including 
larger tonnages of this character. 


Small-lot business is fair. 
Cleveland, Oct. 2.—Quotations grad- 


ually are firming up in reinforcing 
concrete bars. Some of the exceed- 
ingly low cut-to-length prices have 


disappeared, although competition still 
is keen. Awards are few and far 
between, except those taking a car- 
load or less. Larger jobs are in im- 
mediate prospect. Large tonnages of 
%4-inch rounds recently were ordered 
by a maker of concrete beams for re- 
taining walls. 

Detroit, Oct. 2—Two important con- 
crete bar lettings are up for early 


award. The group of buildings for 
the United States customs and im- 
migration departments will require 


300 to 500 tons and a similar tonnage 
will be needed for the Marine hos- 
pital, on which the general contract 
has been let to the Ring Construction 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Chicago, Oct. 2—An abundance of 
small-lot reinforcing bar building 
work features the market in this dis- 
trict. A number of larger building 
projects are being held up by credit 
and financing conditions. Engineers’ 
and architects’ boards are crowded 
with proposed work, but bar purchases 
will probably be deferred until later. 
Rail steel reinforcing bar fabricators 
are seeking to establish a minimum 
of 2.10c for lots of 18 tons and over. 
Billet bar prices are 2.30c to 3.00c, 
depending upon quantities ordered. 





Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awanhds 4hiS “weeks. icici en 6,515 
Awards: 1st WOR icici tad. 6,190 
Awards two weeks ago................ 3,363 
Awards this week in 1927.......... 5,880 
Average weekly awards, Sept... 5,145 
Average weekly awards, 1928.. 6,856 
Total awards to date, 1927......221,055 
Total awards to date, 1928........ 267,398 
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1400 tons for service station for Packard Motor 
Car Co., New York, to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
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Corp., through Turner Construction Co. 

600 tons, grade crossing eliminations, Nickel 
Plate railroad, Cleveland; to Patterson- 
Leitch Co. 

600 tons, apartment, 4940 East End avenue, 
Chicago; to Calumet Steel Co. 

600 tons, new unit, sewage disposal plant, 
Stickney, Ill.; to Barton Spider Web System 
Inc. 

575 tons, military buildings at 
Wash; to Pacific Coast Steel Co. 

500 tons, power house at India Basin, San 
Francisco for Great Western Power Co.; to 
Pacific Coast Steel Co. 

500 tons, food warehouse, Northern Ohio Pro- 
duce Co., Cleveland, to the Bourne-Fuller 
Co., through S. W. Emerson Co., general 
contractor. 

300 tons for addition to Abraham & Strauss 
store, Brooklyn, to Concrete Steel Co., through 
Spencer, White & Prentiss. 

300 tons, apartment, Winthrop and Bryn 
Mawr avenues, Chicago; to Calumet Steel 
Co. 

300 tons for Rokeach building, New York City, 
to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., through 
Turner Construction Co. 

140 tons, garage, Chicago; to Concrete Steel Co. 

100 tons, State hospital, Waltham, Mass.: 
to Barker Steel Co. 

100 tons tor sewage disposal plant, Red Bank, 
N. J., to Igoe Bros. 

100 tons for Bearsley school building, New York 
City, to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., through 
Turner Construction Co. 

100 tons, furniture company building, Chicago, 
to Concrete Engineering Co. 

100 tons, Illinois bridge work, to unstated fabri- 
cator. 

100 tons, small jobs, Seattle; to Northwest Steel 
Rolling Mills. 

100 tons, apartment, Chicago; to 
Spider Web System Inc. 


Fort Lewis, 


Barton 
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575 tons, three buildings for United States 
army, Fort Lewis, Wash. General contract 
to Chrisman & Snyder. 

350 tons, building Peterson estate, Chicago. 

350 tons, grocery warehouse for John Sexton 
& Co., Chicago. Alfred S. Alschuler, archi- 
tect. 

300 to 500 tons, group of buildings at Detroit 
for the United States customs and immigration 
departments. 

800 to 500 tons, Marine hospital, Detroit ; general 
contract to Ring Construction Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

250 tons for Convention hall, Asbury Park, 
N. J. 

200 tons, apartment, 515 Briar place, Chicago. 

170 tons, apartment, Ninth and Union streets, 


Los Angeles. 3ids being received. 
155 tons, apartment building, north side, Chi- 
cago. 


150 tons, Clinic hospital addition East Ninety- 
ninth street, and commercial building Car- 
negie avenue between East Ninetieth and 
Ninety-third streets, Association 3uilding 
Co., Cleveland; Ellerbee & Co., St. Paul, 
architects. Bids to be taken in two or 
three weeks. 

150 tons, gymnasium and field house, Witten- 
berg college, Springfield, O. Bids closed 
Oct. 


Alloy Users Protected 


Detroit, Oct. 2.—Alloy bar users, 
with the exception of the Chrysler 


Motor Corp., have contracted for their 
fourth quarter needs. The trade is 
75 or 90 per cent protected. Quoted 
levels are firm at recent advances. 
Specifications are heavy from Chevro- 
let, Ford and numerous other automo- 
bile companies. Forge shops too are 
active. 


To Northwest 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has started its first all- 
river shipment of steel wire products 
to Minneapolis. The cargo will move 
via the Ohio river to Cairo, Ill., and 
then up the Mississippi river to its 
destination. 


by River 
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Export Demand Increases—More 
Domestic Rail and Accessory In- 
quiry Appears—Cars Lag 








ANADIAN demand for cars, locomotives and rails is an out- 


standing feature. 


rails, 1573 assorted cars and bought 35 locomotives. 
Rican railroad awarded 100 cars. 
‘ago, Burlington & Quincy’s rail inquiry is expected soon. 


One interest inquired for 15,000 tons of 


A Porto 
car buying lags. Chi- 
Accessory 


Domestic 


inquiries accompany many recent rail requirements. 
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2.—Chicago district 
rail mills expect important rail or- 
ders this month. Within the next 
few weeks mills will begin to sched- 
ule recent orders, but rail mill oper- 
ations for the district continue to 
average 50 per cent. Canadian Na- 
tional railways is in the market for 
15,000 tons of standard rails. De- 
troit, Toledo & Ironton’s inquiry for 


Chicago, Oct. 


13,000 tons is still open. Chicago, 
3urlington & Quincy is expected to 
order 30,000 tons this month. Dis- 


tribution of rails announced as a 
result of the purchases of a week ago 
are: Chesapeake & Ohio, 45,500 tons, 
to Illinois Steel Co.. Bethlehem Steel 
Co. and Inland Steel Co.; Union Pa- 


cific, 40,000 tons, to Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co., Illinois Steel Co. and 
Inland Steel Co.; Great Northern 


railroad, 15,000 tons, to Inland Steel 
Co., Illinois Steel Co. and Bethlehem 
Steel Co. Purchases of light rails 
are in miscellaneous lots. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio track fas- 
tenings inquiry accompanying its rail 


order is for 12,000 to 15,000 tons. 
Great Northern is purchasing 5000 
to 7000 tons of track accessories, 
placing them in various lots. Mills 
booked 4000 to 5000 tons of track 


fastenings during the week, including 
a portion of the Great Northern busi- 
ness. 

Specifications for plates and plain 
structural material from the car 
building shops in this territory have 
dropped to small proportions and con- 
sist largely of repair work at hand. 
Estimates are that car building shops 
in the district are operating only 
25 to 30 per cent on the whole. 


New York, Oct. 2.—Railroad de- 
mand is featured by an inquiry for 
1500 box cars, 43 miscellaneous coach- 
es and 30 tank cars and by the plac- 
ing of 35 locomotives, the equipment 
all being for the Canadian National 
railways. The Lackawanna is inquir- 
ing for 20 locomotives. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 2.—The Penn- 
sylvania railroad specified heavily on 
all finished steel materials last week 
and also placed heavy orders for 
track supplies. 

The Pennsylvania railroad is  ex- 
pected to inquire this week for 200,- 
000 tons of rails. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 2.—Demand for 
track accessories shows little. change 
from the rate of 30 days ago. Total 
September business compared favor- 


ably, however, with that of August. 
Light rail bookings last month showed 
a slight gain over those of the month 
preceding. Several railroads are slow 
to place their annual rail and fast- 
ening requirements. Car buying also 
lags. 








CAR ORDERS PLACED 











American Railroad of Porto Rico, 100 cane ears, 
to Gregg Co. Ltd. 

C. C. B. Smokeless Coal Co., 5925 coal car 
trucks to Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. 
Cerro De Pasco Copper Corp., 20 freight cars, 

to American Car & Foundry Co. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, 10 trans- 
former cars, to Osgood Bradley Car Co. 
South Africa railways, 400 drop side wagons 
to Leeds Forge Co., England. These are 
in addition to 100 cars placed a month ago. 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Canadian National, 10 switch engines, to Mon- 
treal Locomotive Works Ltd., 15 Santa Fe 
type locomotives and 10 switch engines to the 
Canadian Locomotive Co.; these are in addi- 
tion to 20 4-8-4 type locomotives recently noted 
as going to the Montreal Locomotive Works 
Ltd. 

Central Vermont, 
Locomotive Co 

National Railways of Mexico, six locomotives to 
American Locomotive Works. 

National Railways of Mexico, six Mallet type 
locomotives, to an American builder. 

Unnamed railroad placed 15 locomotives of the 
Santa Fe 2-10-2 type and 10 8-wheel switching 
locomotives with the Canadian Locomotive 
Co., Kingston, Ont. 

Unnamed railroad placed 10 8&-wheel switching 
locomotives and 20 locomotives of the northern 
type 6.100 class with the Montreal Locomo- 
tives Works. 


two locomotives, to American 








CAR ORDERS PENDING 
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Canadian National, 1500 box cars and 30 tank 
cars; also 43 miscellaneous coaches. 

Denver & Rio Grande Western, four dining 
cars. 

Freeport Sulphur Co., 15 hopper bodies. 

Great Northern, 500 additional steel underframes 

Great Northern, 1000 ore and 500 hoppers; 
formal inquiry expected shortly. 

Union Tank line, 200 to 400 tank cars. 


LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 


Canadian National, 5 locomotives of modified 
design from the mountain type used on main 
line passenger or freight service. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 20 locomo- 
tives. 

Illinois Terminal Co., one locomotive. 


A pound of coal in 1927 hauled 7.6 
tons of freight and equipment_one 
mile, according to the American Rail- 
way association. This was a record. 
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Strip 





Variations Appear in Method of 
Basing Prices—Fourth Quarter 
Needs Mostly Covered 








method of 


quoting and are taking all sizes under 6 inches at the same 
price, while others adhere to the former plan of dividing at 


Ss stripmakers are departing from the usual 


3 inches. 


which are decidedly lower than current quotations. 
demand keeps the market steady. 


Some tonnage has been closed at third quarter prices, 


Automobile 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 854 


New York, Oct. 2.—Hot rolled strip 
steel is being priced on both triple 


and double basing systems. The usu- 
al range on 6 to 12-inch widths 
continues 1.80c to 1.90c base Pitts- 


burgh. In some cases mills are tak- 
ing business at one price for all 
widths under 6 inches, the usual 
prices ranging from 2.00c to 2.10c¢ 
base Pittsburgh. In others the old 
method of drawing the line at 3 
inches is observed, the prices in such 
bases usually being 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
base Pittsburgh for 3 to 6-inch and 
210c to 2.20c for less than 3 inches. 
A number of consumers closed for 
fourth quarter recently at the same 
prices as for third quarter, in some 
instances much lower than the above 
figures. The current range on cold 


rolled strip steel is 2.75¢ to 2.85c 
pase Pittsburgh and sales at 2.85c 


have been made. A few buyers were 
entered for fourth quarter at around 
2.65¢ a couple of weeks ago but prices 
under 2.75c now seem to have disap- 


peared. 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 2.—Continued ac- 
tivity in automobile production and 


other consuming lines of hot rolled 
strip steel is providing mills steady 
business. Additional fourth quarter 
contracts have been signed at 2.20c 
for sizes under 3-inch, 2.10¢c for 3 to 
6-inch, and 1.90c for 6 to 12-inch, 
although a number of large consum- 
ers are protected through fourth 
quarter at old prices. Cold rolled 
strip continues active, with sellers 
reporting considerable business placed 
at 2.85¢c, Pittsburgh. Some large 
users have been able to obtain 2.75c. 
Cleveland, Oct. 2.—While some 
vacuum cleaner and other appliance 
manufacturers have bought heavily 
in strip steel, practically 90 per cent 
of recent hot and cold strip orders 
were automotive in character. Sev- 
eral cold strip mills are able still 
to make favorable deliveries but a 
few of the hot mills are offering 
dates four weeks hence. Customers 
have contracted for fourth quarter 
in cold at 2.75¢ to 2.85¢c. In a few 


exceptional cases of large hot ton- 
nage, buyers of 6 to 12-inch were 


able to cover at below 1.85¢ but that 
was the usual minimum and in some 
cases 1.90c applied. On 3 to 6-inch 
stock, 1.90c to 2.00c were the usual 
figures and while in the narrow widths 
some could buy at 2.00c, others paid 
2.10¢ to 2.20c. Several of the nar- 
tow mills have all the tonnage they 
can handle for several weeks. 


Detroit, Oct. 2—Although some of 
the larger cold rolled strip buyers 
were protected at 2.75c, the current 
run of orders carries a 2.85c¢c figure 
for fourth quarter. Tonnage is heavy 
and while some declines are noted in 
a few directions, these are compen- 
sated for by gains in others. The 
same applies to hot strips. Regular 
customers were covered at their third 
quarter figures, some as low as 1.85c 
and 1.90c on the wide when their to- 
tal tonnage would warrant it. Some 
buyers of wide strips now are asked 


kd OP Market Section 


Narrow strips sell at 
2.10e to 2.20c. Intermediate widths 
usually bring 2.00c. Each order is 
judged on its own merits and com- 
petitive levels on plates as well as 
blue annealed sheet steel is taken 
into consideration. 


to pay 2.00c. 





Cold Finished Steel 











New Prices Being Maintained With- 
out Serious Opposition 
COLD FINISHED PRICES, PAGE 853 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 2.—Sellers report 
a minimum of opposition in obtain- 
ing full 2.20c, Pittsburgh, on fourth 
quarter contracts for cold finished 
steel, a number of large users, in- 
cluding automotive companies, having 
signed for requirements for the re- 
mainder of the year. 

Cleveland, Oct. 2.—Automotive and 
other consuming industries now are 
well under cover for fourth quarter 
requirements of cold finished bars. 

Detroit, Oct. 2—The majority of the 
cold finished bar users now are under 
contract for fourth quarter. The 2.20c 
price has applied. 








Wire 





Specifications on Larger Scale— 
Jobbers Slow in Contracting— 
Nails in Small Demand 

















excess of those of August. Consumers are buying better than 


| crceas of t specifications for wire and wire products were in 


jobbers for fourth quarter. 
but mills are holding firmly to prevailing prices. 


Nail demand is at a low level 
Agricultural users 


in the Northwest are buying heavily and usually ask immediate 


delivery, indicating small stocks. 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 854 


Chicago, Oct. 2.—Specifications for 
most wire products have reached a 
high mark. Mills have booked more 
tonnage for spot shipments than for 
a number of weeks. Forward contract- 
ing is fair in manufacturers’ wire, but 
jobbers are slow in signing contracts 
for fourth quarter. Stocks of plain 
wire and nails are being slowly re- 
duced, and sales, while mostly for 
nearby delivery, are growing. Fourth 
quarter bookings are at $2.60, Chi, 
cago or western mills, for wire nails, 
and 2.45¢c for bright plain wire. 

New York, Oct. 2—Demand for wire 
nails is considerably less than normal. 
Nail production in no case appears to 
be higher than 40 per cent of capacity 
and with some mills not much above 
15 or 20 per cent. Despite small busi- 
ness, mills generally are sticking firm- 
ly to $2.55, base Pittsburgh, on nails, 
plus $2 on sales to dealers. The 
large mills particularly are firm. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 2.—September wire 
specifications generally showed an in- 
crease over August. The feature of 
buying by agricultural users is the 
number of rush orders received and 
the substantial improvement in de- 


mand from the northwest, compared 
with last year. Contracting for fourth 
quarter is nearly completed at 2.40c¢ 
for plain wire and $2.55 for wire nails, 
although some resistance is encoun- 
tered from automotive companies. 


Cleveland, Oct. 2.—Wire nails are 


slightly more active, jobbers order- 
ing more freely to balance stocks. 
Some makers expect a decided ad- 


vance in price by the time first quar- 
ter contracts are written claiming $3 
would be a more proper figure. Wire 
specifications, particularly from nut 
and bolt manufacturers, have been 
numerous, several orders of late rep- 
resenting highly attractive tonnages. 
Automotive demand holds well. The 
2.40c price on plain wire is firm. 
Lower than $2.55 on nails is no 
longer available. 

Detroit, Oct. 2—Wire and_ wire 
products such as nails, are moving 
well into this territory, the ever in- 
creasing automotive production sus- 
taining the demand. Only one or 
two large wire users were able to 
buy as low as 2.30c, 2.40c is the rec- 
ognized quotation applying to the 
usual run of business. 
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Nonterrous Metals 


Less Active Demand for Metals Encountered 
but Good Volume of Business Continues— 
Prices Are Firm on Copper, Lead and Zine 
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Copper Straits Tin 
Electro Lake Casting New York Lead 
delivered delivered refinery Spot Futures New York 
Sept. 26 15.00 19.00 48.50 6.50 
Sept. 27 15.00 49.75 49.3714 6.50 
Sept. 28 15.00 49.25 49.00 6.50 
Oct. is -gepsicens 15.00 50.20 49.75 6.50 
Oct. 2 15.00 19.8714 19.00 6.50 
EW YORK, Oct. 2.—While de- out and producers have been cheered 
mand was less active this past by expectations of a larger volume 
week the nonferrous metal of buying being done in the near 
market continued strong with future. At the same time zinc ore 
prices firmly established at the production has been curtailed and 
higher levels attained in the recent smelters also have cut down their 
heavy buying movement. The let- output. In the face of this the mar- 
down in activity was noticeable chiefly ket has been firm at 6.25c, East St. 
in copper, possibly because the con- Louis, the lack of active demand not 
trast with the recent past was more exerting sufficient influence to force 
marked in this metal. As a matter shading anywhere. 
of fact, however, a good volume of Lead—Some metal offered in the 
done in all metals outside market at 6.30c, East St. 


trading was 
throughout the week so that the price 
position was in no way weakened. 

Copper—Consumers continued to 
display considerable interest but with 
their early requirements covered the 
buying movement lost the appearance 
of eagerness for metal which was so 
evident a week ago. Nevertheless 
sales were above average with buyers 
following a rational buying course. 
This was true in both the domestic 
and export markets. In some quar- 
ters it is thought considerable buy- 
ing remains to be done and this fact, 


coupled with current heavy sales, 
hints of still higher prices before 
the end of the year, especially in 


view of the balance being maintained 
between production and consumption. 
At the moment, however, the market 
appears to be pegged at 15.25c, Con- 
necticut. 

Tin—As usual the market has fluc- 
tuated this week but the general ten- 


dency has been upward. Since last 
summer a recovery of about four 
cents has been effected. The market 


has advanced rapidly during the past 
few days, the increase in price be- 
ing due to possible control of the 
market seen in the formation of a 
Malayan trust. In fact, the advance 
in price has been somewhat bewilder- 
ing to the trade for despite heavy 
consumption of metal, stocks both in 
this country and throughout the 
world increased last month. As this 
is being written, an easier tone has 
developed and the market today re- 
acted somewhat, spot Straits metal 
falling off from over 50.00c to about 
49.8716c. Some fair sized buying has 
been done of late but it has scarcely 
been sufficient to bring about the 
rapid recovery of the past week es- 
pecially in view of the weak sta- 
tistical showing for September. Some 
market students see speculative activ- 
ities behind the movement. 
Zinc—While this metal has not 
moved as rapidly as copper, tin and 
lead during the week, demand has 
been fair. Some inquiry has come 


866 


Louis, was promptly snatched up and 
since then the market has been firm- 


Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound f.o.b. mill 


BUNSEN HUET 





SHEETS 
Yellow brass (high) .............. 19.75 
Copper, hot rolled aaaee ; 24.00 
Lead, full sheets (cut 4c more) 10.00 
Zine sheet (100-pound base).......... 9.75 
Zine strip (100 pound base).......... 9.00 
Aluminum, flat sheets, up to 10 
CR 00 Te SWI: cies $1.30 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
Yellow brass (high) ... ‘ me 24.6214 
Copper sesauebbidellaiiok siainiagi 25.50 
RODS 
Yellow brass (high, full turnings) 17.56 
Naval brass * Se 20.25 
WIRE 
GR, COE BOGS nncccccsccnccossecses 16.87% 
Yellow brass (high) .. 20.25 


Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 

icthewot inbidtionen Sree TO Eee 
9.75 to 10.00 
9.50 to 10.00 


HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 


New York 
Chicago 
Cleveland 





eG iene See RRS See ee rs 7.00 to 7.25 
Cleveland ; 7.75 to 8.00 
ZINC 
New York wees 3.50 
Cleveland  ................. Sena a 3.25 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
New York SAS ea ; 12.50 
Boston 11.50 to 12.00 





11.50 to 12.00 


Chicago 
12.50 to 12.75 


Cleveland 


RED BRASS BORINGS 









nn ee Cie a RR ee CeO 8.75 to 9.00 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
Cleveland soticaws ; settbivctien GO200 8D B.D 
LIGHT COPPE 
2 eC, ee ee err ee abate 11.00 
Chicago .. 10.25 to 10.50 
Cleveland aacieiaseiiale oN 11.25 
LIGHT BRASS 
UR. etic sci cca taceshvgthpueesbomananbens vesies 5.75 to 6.00 
Chicago 6.25 to 6.75 
Cleveland icaenecionseade ai 6.00 to 6.25 
ALUMINUM 
Clippings, Cleveland  .........sccsssesseeee 17.50 to 18.00 
Borings, Cleveland 8.50 to 9.00 

Cast, Cleveland 


. 12.50 
sueubisnneaevanseonensescesctoneenese 10.50 to 11.00 


Boston 


Secondary Metals 


Remelt Aluminum No. 12 . 15.50 to 16.00 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5 13.00 


Cast, 


AMY) Mbt HOERAR LALO LAL 





Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 


Lead East Zinc 98-99 % Spot Ingot 
St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 





6.3214 6.25 23.90 11.07% 35.00 
6.3214 23.90 11.12% 35.00 
6.3214 23.90 11.25 35.00 
6.3214 23.90 11.37% 35.00 
6.321, 23.90 11.37% 35.00 
ly established at 6.32%c, East St, 
Louis, and 6.50c, New York. A good 
volume of business was done _ this 


week but demand was not as large 
as in the preceding week. The sta- 
tistical position of the market con- 
tinues to improve. 

Antimony—Prices 
this week, several 
tance supporting the 
of a week ago. Spot 
firm at 11.37%c, duty 
Metal Trade. 


turned upward 
sales of impor- 
bull movement 
metal now is 
paid.—Daily 








Coke By-Products 
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Distillates Scarce and Prices Are 
Steady and Strong 

New York, Oct. 2.—Demand for 

toluol and benzol continues heavy, 

with sellers having difficulty meeting 

requirements. Shipments in three to 

four weeks are the rule on _ benzol 
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Coke Oven By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 





Spot Contracts 
Pure benzol $0.22 
90 per cent benzol < . 0.22 
Toluol . , 0.35 
Solvent naphtha 0.30 
Commercial xylol 0.30 


Per Pound at Producers’ Plants in 
250-Pound Drums 


0.17 


Plants 
0.06 to 0.07 


Phenol 


Per Pound at Producers’ 
Naphthalene flakes 


Naphthalene balls 0.06 to 0.07 
Per 100 Pounds Delivered 
Sulphate. of ammonia .. ' $2.20 


month on toluol. Tol- 
cannot recall a_ period 
when business has been at such a 
consistently high rate. 

Prices are strong 
and pure and 90 
prices also are steady. Commercial 
xylol, affected by the tightness of 
toluol supplies, is moving at an in- 
creasing rate. 

Activity in sulphate of ammonia is 
confined almost entirely to shipments 
against contracts placed last summer. 
The market meanwhile may be quot- 
ed at $2.20, delivered, on material 
for domestic account and $2.35, port, 


and least a 


uol sellers 


at 


and unchanged 
per cent benzol 


for sulphate in double bags for ex- 
port. Seasonal dullness continues to 


dominate naphthalene. 
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dof Market Section 
= | 
Several Sections Report September Tonnage 
W are Ou S e Slightly Below August—Sheets Raised at 
| Cleveland—New Cash Discount Adopted 
XCEPT for slight discrepancies, strength is being felt as a result of just closed their best quarter of the 
September warehouse crders and_ stronger mill prices. Trading is year. Prospects are bright for good 
shipments were on a par with brisk. business this month. Minor revisions 
ot August, aggregate tonnage Philadelphia, Oct. ye- of sheet prices have narrowed the 
cel dropping off in some cases 5 to 7% port that business is improving. Sev- Margins between larger lots and small 
0 per cent. Buffalo jobbers reduce era] began yesterday to sell at % tonnage on galvanized and a reduc- 
- blue annealed sheets while at Cleve- of 1 per cent for cash in ten days, tion on blue annealed. 
10 land, they raise black and galvanized. jnstead of 2 per cent. They will, Pittsburgh, Oct. 2.—Although ware- 
0 Deferred mill shipments are sending however, absorb the mill reduction house business still is on a small-lot 
numerous buyers to the warehouses jn discount on sheets. The general basis for immediate shipment, the ag- 
temporarily to satisfy their needs. feeling is that their experience of gregate is fairly high. September 
St. Demands are as diversified as ever 15 or 16 years ago when the mills volume shows a gain over August. 
ood in each section. The new cash dis- yeduced the discount on bars from Sheets and building material continues 
his count terms are becoming more uni- 92 to % of 1 per cent is a safe one active. 
rge versal. to follow now. Then, after handing Cleveland—Effective Oct. 1 sheet 
ta- New York—Leading jobbers here the reduction on to their customers, jobbers advanced black and galvanized 
on- have issued notices that effective their collections slowed up so much $2 per ton. The new cash discount 
Oct. 1 they will charge a discount rate that they soon reinstated the two now applies. Aggregate tonnage for 
ard of % per cent for cash within 10 days per cent discount, thus making it September in most cases was a trifle 
cP on all sheet and strip sales. This worth while for buyers to borrow below that of August, one large in- 
ent has not been adopted by all sheet money at the bank to discount their terest reporting a 10 or 15-ton de- 
Ri jobbers. Except in sheets, warehouse _ bills. ficiency. Diversified demand holds up 
ily prices are firm. Even in sheets some Buffalo, Oct. 2.—Warehouses have in all lines. 
. . . 
| Warehouse Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
| STEEL BARS Cleveland ....... 3.00¢ BEE AG baci ancone 3.75¢ 4.00¢ 
= 3altimore ......... 3.10¢ Detroit Seen ee 3.10¢ DRUG wvssetaececittiessene 4.20c to 4.54¢ i 3.90¢ 
Sosto sbidiswuhes 3.265 t. lo saveeevn r c i _ .50e .66e¢ 
ire Buffalo si isa 3.300 iaeiuae pinshdink 3 25e NO 24 BLACK SHEETS bepatominitc: 
RRORID:  sisenscueven 3.00¢ Los Angeles _.... 3.30¢ Baltimore _............ 8.10¢ to 4.00¢ d HOOPS 
Cincinnati ............ 3.30¢ New York77ti .. 3.25¢ to 3.30c ee ee 5.00¢e Baltimore 5 4.00¢ 
for Cleveland .... = 3.00¢ Philadelphia* 2.60¢ BTA oscicnctecasenese 4.20c Boston ........0000 . 5.50¢ to 6.00¢ 
On ES eee 3.00c Pittsburgh ............ 3.00¢ Chicago ..... 3.80¢ Buffalo ..... vee 4.05¢ 
vy; Ft. Worth ........ 3.50c ORIG cincsivvsicr iene 2.90¢ Cincinnati .... 8.90¢ Chicago eaoton nae 4.15¢ 
ng Houston ............. 3.00¢ San Francisco .. 3.15¢ Cleveland 3.50¢ Cincinnati . 4.25¢ 
to Los Angeles 3.30¢ Seattle  .....ccccesoorss 3.00c DGCZGEE: ssercenscerceseces 3.95¢ Cleveland .... = 3.65c 
New York #771t .... 3.25¢ ae Oe 8.25¢ Bt. WORT: cries iains 4.70¢ Detroit eeraesen secs see 4.15¢ 
z0] Philadelphia* .. 2.70¢ eee 3.35¢ Los Angeles ...... 4.90¢ New York?t ........ 4.50¢ 
Pittsburgh. ....... 2.90¢ Tulsa 3.75¢ to 4.14¢ New York?77i .... 3.70¢ to 3.80c Philadelphia® ...... 3.50c 
aa Portland .... 2.50¢ Philadelphia*} 3.85c Pittsburgh we 4.50¢ 
San Francisco 3.15¢ PLATES PittsburghT _........... 3.50¢ to 3.55c¢ Seattle Seis ae 5.00c 
S TUNA cc. sasitasyasinissns 3.00c Balti a's POPURBE: fsessicee 4.90 St. Paul «cscs 4.40 
‘ * 6 Ka RIVATMOLC] cccccccccscces o. c Se re ise a 95 = a “ 
St. Louis . : 3.15¢ ho a seas San Francisco ..... 4 Be COLD FINISHED STEEL 
St. Paul ... 3.25¢ 20C CSREEAD  Secmcmpeesosaces 5.00¢ Reads. .Wiate 
ots Tulsa cece. .. B.75e to 4.04c Buffalo 3.40¢ St. TieGie sissckisnie 4.10¢ h , , 
Chicago seeenseneees 3.10¢ SRG. POE ccssccsnsinesce 3.95¢ id <a eee 
cts IRON BARS Cincinnati ........ 3.40¢ teat. 4.34¢ saltimore .......... 3.35¢ 3.85¢ 
siie Baltimore 3.10c Cleveland, 1, -in. oe ae Boston ........+ 3.55¢ 4.05c 
Boston ........ ‘ 3.265¢ and thicker .... 3.00¢ NO. 24 GALVANIZED SHEETS Buffalo ..... +e 3.95¢ 4.45c 
Buffalo ... 3.30¢ Cleve 3/16-in... 3.20c Baltimore .........00 4.10c to 4.75¢ Chicago ........ + 3.60¢ 4.10¢ 
ad Chicago . pehoes 3.00¢ Detroit ...........6.... 3.10¢ exhews Cincinnati .. 3.85¢ 4.35c 
sien Cincinnati 3.30¢ Detroit, 3/16-in. 3.30¢ Buffalo Cc leveland seve . 3 boc 4.15¢ 
Detroit 3.00¢ Ft. Worth .......... 4.00¢ Chicago ; Detroit  ....ccccccsesees 3.85¢ 4.35¢ 
Ft. Worth , 3.50¢ Houston nee 8.00c Cincinnati 475e Los Angeles (a) 4.50¢ <tmel 
New York? . 2.80c to 3.24¢ Los Angeles .. 3.30¢ Cleveland 4.35¢ New York | Seorenes 3.50¢ 4.00¢ 
r Philadelphia* 2.70¢ New Yorkit ........ 3.30¢ Detroit. .......... 4.75¢  Philadelphia* .. 3.45¢ 3.95 
St. Louis . 3.15¢ Philadelphia*. ..... 2.60¢ Ft. Worth 5.50c ~—«- Pittsburgh ......... § 3.60e = 4.10 
= PUNE Sssccccvs 3.75¢ to 4.04¢ Phila., 3/16-in.*.. 2.80¢ OE OC Ie 5.30¢ I ortland (a) « 4.76¢ pati 
07 REINFORCING BARS Pittsburgh oc... 3.00 Los Angeles ...... 5.30¢ oo - ran. (a).. ae ecceeees 
07 cio. 3.31e Portland 3.00¢ New Yorktt# .... 4.25¢to4.50e  Seathe ee rye ace 
ZOSCON .-.eec..ec...-..-.3.2650e to 3.50€ San Francisco.... 3.15¢ Philadelphia*} 4.60¢ Tule SUE (B) «+ rye 5 260 
20 Buffalo ........ 2.75¢ Seattle oss 3.00¢ Pittsburght 4.40c re somes meee ls be dha, 
‘. Cincinnati 3.15¢ St. Louis ...... 3.25¢ Portland pwr 5.50¢ (a) Rounds only. 
Cleveland ............. 2.25¢ to 3.00c St. Paul . 3.35¢ San Francisco .... 5.40¢ COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Mi WGETORE . cececesee .. 2.30¢ to 3.00c Tulsa 3.75¢ to 4.14¢ Seattle ...sscseseses 5.50¢ Boston, 0.100-inch, 
l Ft. Worth 3.50¢ ; St. Louis ....... 4.95e 500 pound lots 5.30c 
Li Houston. ........ 3.00¢ NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED St. Paul ...... beara ee ees: 5.85e 
»d Los Angeles cl... 2.65¢ ee ee 8 Abe MEARBUIN, - secxgrccqnussensens 6.50¢ Chicago (b)  .... 6.10¢ 
a Los Angeles Iecl. 3.00¢ Reston 3/16-in, 3915¢ Cincinnati _.......... 7.15¢ 
i New York ............. 2.80¢ to 3.24c Buffalo 3 5c Hetiiinore 3.85¢ Cleveland (b) .... 5.95c 
Philadelphia .... 2.85¢ apa _ Sas re : x REE sccioossicnscs 5.80¢ 
d Seg ee Peet Chicago Le 3.35¢ BIE, cicctnccseovscevccadee 5.00e z 7. 
Pittsburgh _........ 2.75¢ to 3.175c oe hay ree En New York ........... 5.15¢ 
: Cincinnati ........ : 3.45¢ PED» nsndsconctesscjins 4.05¢c ; , 7 
0] _ Francisco cl. 2.00c Glavsiand 8 25¢ Chitmant 3.65¢ Philadelphia (c).. 5.00¢ 
al San Francisco lcl. 2.25¢ Det gaa hares 9 3F Ci ae ati Reecons 8 O50 (b) Net base, straightening, 
Seattle pitiulsaSescente 3.00¢ etroit ase Sear wheat at * an cutting, boxing 1 ton or more. 
of Ft. Worth ...... 4.50¢ Cleveland ............. 3.65c 2 a ae 
ee AMAAB sctsccorcncovnen 3.15¢ Houston. 5... 3.900 Detroit 8.65¢ _ (ce) Plus mill, size and quan- 
4 a a eee ia ei = seid po Los Angeles _...... 4.00¢ Ft. Worth ‘ 4.25¢ tity extras. 
OUNESLOWN on... Zot 30¢ to 2.60c New Yorktt ........ 3.90¢ Houston osc 3.65¢ SWEDISH IRON AND STEEL 
is STRUCTURAL meal x POPEIANG: scgecci iss 3.75¢ Los Angeles ...... 4.15¢ New York duty paid 
“s Baltimore .......... 3.10¢ Philadelphia ........ 3.15¢ New York#t ......... 4.00¢ Hollow drill steel 14.00¢ 
Ss eae 3. 365c Pittsburgh** .... 3.00¢ to 3.10¢e Philadelphia’* _.... 3.25¢ Iron bars, rounds 6.25¢ 
r. MRUMTARIID: caczccns tstavacess 3.40¢c San Francisco .... 3.90¢ PICSDURER coccncsescee 3.60¢ Flats and Squares 
= Chicago .............. 3.10¢ Seattle 4.00¢ POFtlANnd ....00csc0000s ; 3.75¢ Baltimore, New 
i] Cincinnati ............ 3.40c St. Louis 3.45¢ San Francisco .... 4.10c York, Phila. .. 6.00c 
t, *Plus quantity differentials. t{Minus quantity differentials. ¢}Domestic bars. {10 to 24 bundles. **25 or more sheets. *750 or more 
% bundles. +}+Newark-Jersey City 4.00c on black and 4.70c on galvanized the more prevalent figures. 
0 
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Ko Market Section 








Pacific Coast 


Plate Awards Heavy and 
Much in  Prospect—Shape 
Demand Holds Up Well 








UYING of steel on the Pacific coast continues steady, with 


new projects appearing as others are closed. 


Plates for oil 


storage tanks have been placed to the total of 3100 tons, 


with inquiries pending for several times that tonnage. 
Oil country goods are in strong demand but no 


demand is less. 
pipe line inquiries are current. 


San Francisco, Sept. 29.—(By Air 
Mail)—Trading in iron and _ steel 
products on the Pacific Coast con- 
tinues unabated, though prices, gener- 
ally, are not firm. Plate awards this 
week were the second heaviest of the 
year, and more structural tonnage 
was placed than since the latter part 
of June. Featuring the market this 
week was the award of ten 80,000- 
barrel tanks calling for more than 
3100 tons of plates for an office 
building in Los Angeles, requiring 
1200 tons of shapes. 

Importations of foreign iron and 
steel products on the Coast during 
June fell off considerably from the 
previous month, a drop of about 50 





per cent. The figures for the major 
items are as follows: 

June May June 

1928 1928 1927 

tons tons tons 
, a a 1,441 2,083 716 
BI, Aare tcianitendidecneiesvorns . 4,901 7,892 9,399 
IE: cadiovuives satin 2,487 6,694 1,893 
Shapes 1,455 5,184 2,879 
Cast iron pipe .............. 1,231 2,012 3,090 
Tubular products ........ 2,169 3,600 7,308 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Sales and inquiries for foundry pig 
iron and foundry coke continue lim- 
ited to small lots for prompt ship- 


Dt 





MALU EUCAGAAALLSESETTHTT REE 


Coast Pig Iron Prices 








IAIN. .a:sisirasinsesheeinennnenennunieabanilanen $25.00 to 26.00 
Utah foundry 25.00 to 26.00 
ae 24.25 
WEED ecnccscesecacssbevesencccocescessoosenssasencesees 24.00 to 25.00 


*C.i.f. duty paid. 


Oe Le 


ment. No change in quotations is 
noted. 
Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Most concrete bar lettings this 
week were lots of 20 to 60 tons. 
The largest award called for 500 
tons for a power house for the Great 
Western Power Co. in San Francisco, 
placed with the Pacific Coast Steel 
Co. The general contract for three 
buildings at Fort Lewis, Wash., for 
the United States army, involving 
575 tons, has been placed. No action 
has yet been taken on the 1800 tons 
for the life science building at Berke- 
ley for the University of California. 
Little improvement is noted in the 
price situation on out-of-stock mate- 
rial in the Los Angeles and San 
Francisco districts, 1.80c base being 
general. 


Cast pipe 


Awards of plate material this week 
were heavier, with one exception, than 
for any other week so far this year 
and totaled 3117 tons. The Shell Oil 
Co. placed five 80,000-barrel tanks, in- 
volving 1550 tons, for their Martinez 
plant with the Western Pipe & Steel 
Co. and McClintic-Marshall Co. se- 
cured 1550 tons for five 80,000-barrel 
tanks for the Rio Grande and Barns- 
dall Oil companies at Santa Barbara, 
Calif. No action has been taken on 
the inquiry of the General Petroleum 
Corp., Los Angeles, for fourteen 82,- 
000-barrel tanks and on the inquiry 
for ten 80,000-barrel tanks for the 
Dominguez plant of the Shell Oil 
Co., involving a total of 8100 tons. 
Prices continue to range from 2.20c 
to 2.25c c.1.f. 

Structural shape awards totaled 
4451 tons and were the heaviest in 
over three months. The Llewellyn 
Iron Works took 1200 tons for the 
Richfield Oil building, Los Angeles, 
725 tons for a warehouse for the 
government at San Diego and 525 
tons for an office building in San 
Francisco. The Union Iron Works 
secured 800 tons for three apartments 
in Los Angeles. Bids were opened on 
2500 tons for a tin plate mill for 
the Columbia Steel Corp. at Pitts- 
burg, Calif., and on 2000 tons for 
Bullock’s department store, Los An- 
geles. Pending business now exceeds 
12,000 tons. Plain material continues 
firm at 2.35c c.i.f. Coast ports. 


Other Finished Material 


Demand for cast iron pipe has 
fallen off during the past two weeks 
and awards this week totaled 502 
tons, bringing the aggregate for the 
year to 63,290 tons as compared with 
62,668 tons for the same period a year 
ago. Movement of oil country goods 
and standard steel pipe is improving, 
but no large pipe line inquiries are 
up for figures. 


Seattle Awards Increase 


Seattle, Sept. 26.—While activity 
was only normal in the Pacific North- 
west steel market this week, awards 
were above the average. Structural 
contracts involving about 900 tons 
were announced while the largest re 
inforcing award of the week totaled 
575 tons. 

Both local mills report unchanged 
operations. There is a fair aggregate 
of new business, most of it in car 
lots. The largest award of the week, 
575 tons of reinforcing bars, went to 
the Pacific Coast Steel Co. This ma- 








terial is to be used in three new mili- 
tary buildings at Fort Lewis, Chris. 


man & Snyder, Seattle, having the 
general contract at $502,000. About 
20 tons of structurals will be re. 


quired. Northwest Steel Rolling Mills 
report having booked 50 tons for 
the Cashmere bridge and _= several] 
smaller jobs of 30 tons or less. Mil] 


prices of merchant bars are un 
changed at 2.35c while reinforcing 


is on a basis of 2.20c. 

Plates are unchanged at  2.25¢ 
Seattle is planning two large water 
system projects to be undertaken be- 
fore the end of the year. For one 
of these jobs $2,000,000 is available, 
Heavy tonnages of plates will be re. 
quired, it is expected. Bids will be 
opened Oct. 10 for a water supply 
system at Hood River, Oreg., 17% 
miles of pipe line and it is estimated 
1200 tons of plates will be required, 

Structurals are firm and unchanged 
at 2.35¢e. The largest shape contract 
of the week went to Isaacson Iron 
Works, 438 tons involved in the pro- 
posed government hangar at Sand 
Point, Seattle. Western Construction 
Co., Seattle, has the general con- 
tract. 


Gear Manufacturers To 
Meet in Buffalo 


The semiannual meeting of the 
American Gear Manufacturers asso- 
ciation will be held in Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, Oct. 11-13. Six general ses- 
sions have been arranged at which 
the reports of the various commit- 
tees of the association will be pre- 
sented and several addresses will be 
given. An inspection trip will be 
taken to the Covert Gear & Mfg. 
Corp., Lockport, N. Y. The follow- 
ing is a resume of the program as 
announced: 

Thursday, Oct. 11 
10:30 a. m.--First general session. Address of 
welcome by president. Committee 
reports and officers’ reports. 
00) noon—Luncheon. 
:45 p. m.—Second general session. 

“The Effect of Are Welding on 
Manufacturing,” by J. F. Lin 
coln, vice president and general 
manager, Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland. 

Committee reports. 

1:30 p. m.—Meeting of industrial group. 
7:00 p. m.—Third general session. 

“The Niagara Frontier,” by S. B. 
Botsford, manager, board of 
commerce, Buffalo. 

Technical standards meeting. 


Friday, Oct. 12 

Fourth general session. 

“Nitration of Steel,” by W. H. 
Phillips, Molybdenum Corp. of 
America, Pittsburgh. 

Committee reports. 

Meeting of automotive group. 

Fifth general session, a joint ses- 

sion with the machine shop prac- 

tice division of the American S0- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. 

“High Speed Turbine Gearing,” by 
Ira Short, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa, 

‘‘Method of Finishing Gears by the 
Barnes Gear Shaving Process, 
(illustrated) by H. D. Tanner, 
Pratt & Whitney Co., New York. 


Saturday, Oct. 13 

Sixth general session. a 
“Predetermining Quality Gearing, 

by Russell M. Coldwell, Fellows 

Gear Shaper Co., Springfield, Vt. 
Further committee reports and ad- 
journment. 


9:00 a. m. 


11:00 a. m. 
7:30 p. m. 


9:30 a m. 
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Additional Exhibitors at 
Metal Exposition 


Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
this week is the scene of activity on 
the part of manufacturers who are 
installing exhibits for the Tenth Na- 
tional Metal Exposition held by the 
American Society for Steel Treating, 
which will open Monday, Oct. 8. 

To the list of exhibitors which 
appeared on Pages 758 and 759 of 
the Sept. 27 issue of IRON TRADE RE- 
yiew, should be added the following, 
which were inadvertantly omitted: 
Space 


Ajax Electrothermic Corp.  .....:s:0++ sesonsceaneees : 
American Gas Association  ........:00 Gas section 
American Manganese Bronze Co. eserssese0 263 









American Steel & Wire Co. 
Atlantic Steel Castings Co. ......... a 16 
Atlas Steel Corp. 
Automatic Nut-Thread Corp. 
Automotive Industries  ............00 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Bell & Gossett Co. 
Brinton, H., Co. 
Bristol Co. 
Brown Instrument Co. 
Brown, D. P., & Co. ..... 
Brown Lynch Scott Co. 
Budd, Edward G., Mfg. 
Carpenter Steel Co. 
Case Hardening Service 
Chicago Steel & Wire Co. 
ET FECROL OG. cccesciesessasssovencer 
Crucible Steel Castings Co. ........ 
Cyclops Steel Co. 
Danly Machine Soecialties Inc. 
Deemer Steel Casting Co. 
Disston, Henry, & Sons Ine. 
NEIRINE © GRIDS» ccacseeseveanttnsdantembessesise ; 
Duriron Co. 
Electric Arc Cutting & Welding 
SE eS Re eee ee ae ee ee é 
Emery-Tatnall Co. EERE 
Empire Steel Casting Co. ........ 
Federal Machine & Welder Co. 
Frew Machine Co. 
Fusion Electric Welding Corp. 
Gathmann Engineering Co. 
General Electric Co.  .......cccccccccccccccscsssees 
General Insulating & Mfg. Co. 
Gibb Welding Machines Co. 
Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Co. ........ 206 
Globar Corp. ¢ 
Gray Iron Institute 
I RR ial acs ciasshch Bbadipaveoste 
Hartford Machine Screw Co. 
Hayes, C. ? meee 

Heintz Mfg. Co. see wsbebceeaee 
Metron, James H., Co.  ..ccccccccccscss 
Houghton, E. F., & Co. ... 

John Illingworth Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. anh Re 
Jessop, William, & Sons Ine. . 
Jones Machine Tool Works Ine. 
Kenworthy, Charles F., Ine. ........ : 
Keystone Drawn Steel Co. 
MN oo scsi csc shan aseiiphewibde 
Ds sp ME SOG. cvsvecsnicecicccsacves un 
RS ee ee: 
Linde Air Products Co. ...... 
Marburg Bros. Inc. ........ 
eee rere ens eee 222 
Milburn, Alexander, Co. ....127 and Gas section 
Millbury Steel Foundry Co. 826 
Morgan Steel Co. o..cccccccsssscsssees 

Morris, Wheeler & Co., Inc. 
National Electric Light Association... 
New Departure Mfg. Co. 
a aren 
MEE es WI go cecccacséacctacasitaoens 
Owen Electric Mfg. Co. ...... ” 
Page Steel & Wire Co. cecccccccsssecseseses 
Peerless Machine 






























314-316 
stveda sinh 63 
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Treadwell Engineering Co. .........cccecceeeees 314-316 
Transportation Engineering Corp. ............ 100 





oe ee a eS RS ea 207 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. ‘ 

Young Bros. Co. wee 
ev “ORE Ge UO Gacniteeusinenctcraanen 235 


Abrasive Wheel Makers 
Meet at Lenox 


The annual meeting of the Grind- 
ing Wheel Manufacturers association 
of the United States and Canada 
was held at the Wyndhurst Country 
club, Lenox, Mass., Sept. 28-29. At 
the business session Friday morning, 
Henry Duckworth, Norton Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., occupied the chair. 


The standardization committee, 
which includes George Chormann, 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 


N. Y., chairman, W. R. Moore, Nor- 
ton Co., and L. E. Byers, Abrasive 
Co., Philadelphia, has just completed 
a thorough and comprehensive re- 
vision of the Simplified Practice Bul- 


letin, No. 45, giving standard sizes 
and shapes of grinding wheels. This 


bulletin is issued under the authority 
of the department of commerce, 
Washington, and will be available for 
distribution shortly. 

At the annual dinner Friday eve- 
ning, Sept. 28, James A. Emery, Wash- 
ington, counsel for the National 
Founders association and the National 
Association of Manufacturers, gave an 
address in which he outlined a _phil- 
osophy for modern American _busi- 
ness. 


Plate Orders Increase 

Washington, Oct. 2.—New orders 
for fabricated steel plate in August 
totaled 47,245 tons, compared with 
36,163 tons in July, according to 
statistics of the department of com- 
merce. 


Seek First Quarter Iron 
(Concluded from Page 855) 

for shipment from a lake furnace is 

$18, base, and in lower Michigan 

$18.50, base. 

Sales of basic are lacking. While 
it is reported a central Ohio steel- 
works offered $17, valley, for a sub- 
stantial tonnage without a taker, a 
merchant furnace interest con- 
tinues to quote $16.50, valley, and has 
more than sufficient to cover all re- 
ported inquiries. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 2.--Pig iron sales 
are restricted to small and moderate 
tonnages of foundry iron. Specifica- 
tions for shipments on contracts, how- 
ever, are heavy. Producers are well 


supplied with orders and some im- 
portant interests are not soliciting 
business, having all they can do to 


ship against their contracts. Found- 
rv iron is firm at $20, base eastern 
Pennsylvania furnace. 

Pulaski Iron Co.’s furnace at Pul- 
aski, Va., was put out of blast Sept. 
21 following a run of two years, seven 
months and 17 days. The furnace 


has a stock of about 51,000 tons of 
iron on hand production will not be 
resumed until its stock pile is liqui- 
dated, not expected for six or seven 
months. No pig iron now is being pro- 
duced in Virginia. 

Detroit, Oct. 2.—Orders for pig iron 
are numerous, although small _indi- 
vidually in size. Nobody is stocking 
ahead. The trade now is all under 
cover for fourth quarter and while the 
initial price some weeks ago was 
$17.50, this later was advanced to 
$18. A second advance was inaugu- 
rated, making the current price $18.50, 
base furnace. Stove and furnace re- 
quirements are increasing. Automo- 
tive needs are as heavy as ever. 

Chicago, Oct. 2.—Pig iron users are 
showing increasing interest in con- 
tract purchases for first quarter of 
1929. Furnaces are not actively seek- 
ing first quarter business at this 
time. Spot sales are at a high mark, 
but contract activity is lighter as 
contract buyers have largely covered 
their primary needs for fourth quar- 
ter. Adjacent markets continue 
strong, making the local market firm. 
St. Louis district pig iron competes 
in southern and central Illinois, but 
is kept within a more closely defined 
market territory gaged by freight 
rates and the price of Chicago fur- 
nace iron. The price of $18.50, base, 
Chicago furnace, holds steadily for 
spot and future business. 

September shipments of pig iron 
are estimated at 15 per cent above 
August. Furnaces still are shipping 
from stocks which are the lowest in 
many months. Several good orders 
for charcoal iron have been closed. 


Cincinnati, Oct. 2.—Inquiries under 
consideration include 6000 tons of 
malleable for first half delivery; 1500 
tons of foundry iron for first quarter, 
and 500 tons for first quarter. A rep- 
resentative of a southern furnace re- 
ports sales of 1000 tons of southern 
foundry in Ohio, Kentucky and In- 
diana, in orders of 100 tons up to 
500 tons, at $16.25, base, Birming- 
ham. Prices generally are unchanged. 

St. Louis, Oct. 2.—The pig iron 
situation is decidedly favorable from 
the seller’s viewpoint. Melters ap- 
parently want their iron, and Septem- 
ber shipments reached a higher total 
than in August, and were well above 
the corresponding period last year. 
Seven foundries in this district now 
are engaged in extension work, adding 
to floor space and facilities. Sales 
during the past several days amounted 
to about 12,500 tons. The St. Louis 
Gas & Coke Co. booked 10,000 tons, 
including 2000 tons of basic, and a 
single order of 4300 tons of foundry 
iron for a manufacturer of heating 
apparatus. Prices are firm. 

Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 2.—The 
probable output of pig iron for several 
weeks is fairly well covered. Deliver- 
ies continue brisk. Production will be 
increased this week when the Wood- 
ward Iron Co. will blow in its fourth 
furnace. Prices continue firm. 

Toronto, Ont., Oct. 2.—Between 80 
and 90 per cent of those who place 
contracts for pig iron are now covered 
to the end of the year. The demand 
on spot account continues in good vol- 
ume. September sales, both for spot 
and future delivery, marked a new 
high monthly average for this year. 
Prices are firm. 
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11 More Blast Furnaces Make Iron 


ONTINUING the 

started in August, the coke pig 

iron production rate in Septem- 
ber made another small gain. Ac- 
companying the gain in tonnage was 
a good increase in operating blast 
furnaces. On Sept. 30 the total num- 
ber of operating stacks was 194, this 
figure comparing with 183 stacks on 
Aug. 31. During September pig iron 


improvement 


MONTHLY PRODUCTION 

















1928 1927 1926 1925 
Jan. 2,855,515 3,101,346 3,319,789 3,372,207 
Feb. 2,898,668 2,940,604 2,923,850 3,214,067 
Mar. 3,199,175 3,482,107 3,458,171 3,571,422 
April 3,181,975 3,424,377 8,438,805 3,211,235 
May 3,292,790 3,391,067 3,477,820 2,933,907 
June 8,082,340 3,089,726 3,232,478 2,679,045 
July § 3,072,711 2,954,625 3,224,663 2,665.262 
Aug. 3,137,995 2,950,674 3,200,723 2,707,171 
Sept 3,063,530 2,782,500 3,163,269 2,725,885 
Total _ —— 
9 mos. 27,783,699 28,117,026 29,439,568 27,080,201 
NY ciiSdectecbets 2,812,015 3,334,206 3,017,889 
Nov 2,661,863 3,237,992 3,023,257 
Dec 2,698,208 3,089,175 3,249,057 
SORE tdncuientotins 36,289,112 39,100,941 36,370,404 
production amounted to 3,063,530 


This was a loss of 74,- 
the 3,137,995-ton out- 
Septem- 
days, 


gross tons. 
465 tons from 
put of the previous month. 
ber, however, had only 30 
against 31 in August. 

The average daily 
pig iron in the month just 


production of 
closed 





Se 


Rate of Operation 


(Relation of Production to Capacity) 


1928+ 1927* 
_ OS ARETE ABE Cece nee ee 15.2 65.9 
TS ee nas 74.4 67.6 
BEE eee 73.2 67.7 
NE ce ee ee ee ee Ree ne 76.0 73.2 
| Ree creeneer irene 78.3 77.7 
PNR caciasbccbsspussceacisssienens 78.0 81.2 


*Based on coke pig iron capacity of 
51,379,400 gross tons as of Dec. 31, 
1926. +tBased on capacity of 49,605,- 
720 tons as of Dec. 31, 1927. Ca- 
pacities computed by American Iron 
and Steel institute. 


I AUSHUENCALOAYERADGAOSSUENAEEAOES TANS T GUANA ENE 





Wit 





compared 
August, 


was 102,117 tons, which 
with the 101,193-ton rate of 





SEPTEMBER PIG IRON PRODUCTION 


No. in blast 
last day of month 
Sept. Aug. 


ne ee ecunaieesihiaebliesssends 45 44 
Pennsylvania sacleatel ee oda de 64 61 
Alabama ............ ‘ EEA 20 16 
hy el TERRE Oe ecm 12 11 
Illinois ..... MRS So ee 16 15 
Colorado Ee ee ee ee eT 3 2 
RES RTE eRe a7 . 14 13 
Maryland ............... oes ‘ 5 5 
Virginia .......... Be 1 2 
Wisconsin .............0.+ A ae 0 0 
Kentucky .......... 2 2 
Massachusetts 1 
Tennessee 2 

| REE 1 

West Virginia ....... , 3 
ENE Ea aan 3 3 
Minnesota 2 2 
Missouri pissed 0 0 
New Jersey ............. icost Goceuséseusudesveaneows 0 0 
UNE ~ Aphtiesadtisheavbndessiapbats Sinise ede eas tack ilies 0 0 


Spiegel and ferro--all states 


Total . ssenidtaeiipseedabondeaiaes 194 183 


870 


was a gain of 924 tons per day, or 
AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 

1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 

Jan. 92,113 100,043 107,039 108,781 97,2738 
Feb. 99,954 105,021 104,423 114,788 105,987 
Mar. 103,199 112,326 111,554 115,207 111,787 
Apr. 106,066 114,146 114,627 107,041 107,537 
May 106,219 109,388 112,187 94,642 84,515 
June 102,745 102,991 107,749 89,301 67,427 
July 99,120 95,311 104,021 85,976 57,531 
Aug. 101,193 95,183 103,249 87,328 60,741 
Sept. 102,117 92,750 105, 90,862 68,454 
a ree 90,710 107,555 97,851 79,419 
a 88,728 107,933 100,775 83,832 
SS 87,039 99,651 104,808 95,367 
Ave. 101,400 99,422 107,126 99,645 84,908 

Total tonnage made Totals 

Merchant Nonmerchant Sept. August 
100,372 673,778 774,150 825,622 
109,322 870,430 979,752 982,548 
104,294 91,159 195,453 186,724 
63,758 105,899 169,657 175,308 


102,457 306,740 


106.920 


421,609 436,412 


27,103 89,905 117,008 119,346 


35,964 30.960 66,924 


14,999 17,238 32,237 35,042 


572,958 3,063,530 3,137,995 


0.9 per cent. In September, 1927, the 
daily rate was only 92,750 tons per 
day and this was a recession from 
the August, 1927, rate of 95,183 tons. 


Of the 194 blast furmaces active 
at the end of September, 41 were 
merchant and 153 was nonmerchant 


or steelworks stacks. The totals for 
August were 38 and 145, respectively, 


DIVISIONS OF PRODUCTION 








Spiegel 
Non- and ferro. 

1927 Merchant merchant manganese 
Jan. 2,355,580 40,330 
Feb. .. 2,297,800 31,605 
March ...... 2,719,758 35,488 
April ....... 2,688,992 87,657 
May ......... 2,689,485 38,6581 
BR vciereorers 2,375,458 39,764 
July 7% 2,217,918 35,768 
Aug 667,104 2,283,570 30,388 
Sept.  ...... 651,246 2,131,254 26,712 
ES 688,880 2,123,135 24,763 
Ws) wasescacs 652,237 2,009,626 24,872 
BRC. seuss 660,616 2,037,592 27,809 
Total 8,358,949 27,930,163 393,177 
1928 
Jan. . * 649,654 2,205,861 82,510 
Feb. 579,298 2,319,370 27,376 
March . 597,106 2,602,069 34,587 
April ....... 586,045 2,595,930 33,599 
pn 596,664 2,696,126 38,466 
PUNO ~ vison 589,127 2,493,213 88,628 
en i 684,611 2,488,100 42,230 
Aug. 563,510 2,573,485 33,585 
Sept. 5 





2,490,572 31,162 


During September, 5 merchant stacks 
and 2 blown out; of 
the nonmerchant class, 10 were blown 


were blown in 


in and 2 blown out. 

Stacks blown in during September 
were: In Ohio: Haselton, Republic 
Iron & Steel Co. In Pennsylvania: 


Brooke, E. & G. Brooke Iron Coa.; 
Clairton, Carnegie Steel Co.; Midland 
No. 2, Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co.; 
Monessen No. 1, Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
In New York: Buffalo No. 4, M. A. 
Hanna Co. In Alabama: Woodward 
No. 3, Woodward Iron Co.; Fairfield 
No. 6 and Bessemer, Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co.; Alabama City, 
Gulf States Steel Co. In Colorado: 
One Minnequa, Colorado Fuel & Iron 


Co. In Illinois: One Federal, By- 
Products Coke Corp.; Joliet No. 4, 
Illinois Steel Co.; Iroquois No. 4, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. In 
Indiana: Gary No. 10, Illinois Steel 
Co. 


Stacks blown out during the month 


were: In Pennsylvania: Keystone, 
Reading Iron€o. In Virginia Pulaski, 
Pulaski Iron Co. In Illinois: South 


Works No. 8 and Joliet No. 3, Illinois 
Steel Co. 
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Lines of Productive Enterprise 


Here and There in Industry 


Timely Information Which Records Developments in Various 





r ATROBE TOOL CO., Latrobe, Pa., 
which recently acquired the busi- 
4 ness of the J. M. Carpenter Tap 
& Die Co., Pawtucket, R. I, now is 
operating the latter organization under 
its own management and the products 
of the two companies are being mar- 
keted through one direct sales or- 
ganization. The Carpenter company 
manufacturers high speed and carbon 
taps and dies, while the Latrobe com- 
pany manufacturers high speed twist 
drills and reamers. The former is the 
oldest established maker of taps and 
dies in America. The two companies 
maintain branch warehouses in im- 
portant cities. R. S. Carter is presi- 
dent of the Latrobe Tool Co. 


* * * 


ERRY MACHINE CO., Kent, O., is 





building an addition to its plant, 
to be completed by Nov. 1. 
. * ~ 
ONROE AUTO EQUIPMENT 


CO., Monroe, Mich., is installed 
in its new plant and production has 
increased to more than 15 tons daily. 


+ - * 
EERLESS PRESSED METAL 
CORP. has opened a new plant 


Mass., and is ex- 
full production 


at Watertown, 
pected to be under 
shortly. 


. * * 


TERLING BRONZE CoO., 201 East 
Twelfth street, New York, has 
moved its offices and factory to 23-10 
Bridge Plaza South, Long Island 
City, N. Y. 
x * 7 
ARLIN FIREARMS CO., New 
Haven, Conn., is installing new 
machinery and will add 75 workmen 


in a program which involves new 
products. 
- * * 
ANADIAN BRONZE LTD., Box 


160 Montreal, Que., has changed 
its name to the Montreal Bronze Ltd., 
with offices at 999 Delorimier avenue, 


Montreal, Que. 
* * . 


LECTRIC HOUSEHOLD UTILI- 

TIES CORP., Chicago, will build 
a $200,000 addition to its plant at 
West Twenty-second street and South 
Fifty-fourth avenue. The company is 
successor by change of name to the 
Hurley Machine Co. The addition will 
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be two stories, 80 x 400 feet, and 
will house the assembling and ship- 
ping departments. 

* * x 


TAR MACHINE & TOOL CO.,, 
Cleveland, has added ten punch 
presses, six milling machines, two 


four-spindle drills, a two-spindle drill 
and five single drills. The company 
now is equipped for fine production 
work and light metal stamping. 
* x * 
INDE AIR PRODUCTS CO., New 
York, has started production of 
oxygen at its new plant, 125 Settle- 
ment road, Akron, O. This plant 
will supply surrounding territory. 
This is the fifty-fourth plant estab- 
lished by the company. 


x * Ok 
ARINE ROTARY VALVE MO- 
TORS CO., Portland, Oreg., 


has leased a plant at 341 East Thirty- 
third street, North, and will install 
equipment for the manufacture of 
marine and truck engines, using ro- 
tary valves. 
. * * 
AST AKRON MACHINE CO., 
Akron O., manufacturer of rub- 
ber molds, industrial equipment and 
general machine work, has reorgan- 
ized with J. T. Seidel president and 
general manager and F. F. Seidel 
secretary and_ treasurer. 
- - ~ 
AUNDERS & FRANKLIN, analy- 
tical and consulting chemists, 184 
Whittier avenue, Providence, R. I., 
have dissolved partnership effective 
Sept. 29. Mr. Saunders will con- 
tinue in business as Walter M. Saund- 
ers, 184 Whittier avenue, and Mr. 
Franklin as the Franklin Laboratory, 
589 Atwells avenue, Providence, R. I. 
[ bal - a 
ENNETT PUMPS CORP., Muske- 
. gon, Mich., and Service Station 
Equipment Co. Ltd., Canada, have 
been merged. The Muskegon com- 
pany will take over sales in the 
United States of pumps made by the 
Canadian company. The personnel of 
the companies will not be changed 


at present. 
* * * 
ANSON-VAN WIN KLE-MUN- 
NING CO., Matawan, N. J,, 
held its annual sales convention at 


the Berkeley-Carteret hotel, Asbury 


Park, N. J., Sept. 11-15. Papers of 
subjects pertinent to the company’s 
business were read by members of 
the staff and addresses were made by 
several engineers. 

* * * 


NIVERSAL WIRE MACHINERY 
CO. and the Wire Machinery Corp. 
of America, New Haven, Conn., have 
merged, and operations of both plants 
are expected to be concentrated at 


one. 
* * * 


LUMINUM CO. of America has 

started construction at its Mas- 
sena, N. Y., plant of a mill building 
150 x 1000 feet, to be equipped with 
a 36-inch blooming mill and a 24-inch 
structural mill. This, it is said, will be 
the largest equipment in the world 
for rolling aluminum. 

The blooming mill will be powered 
by a 5000-horsepower, direct-current 
reversible motor and will roll 24 x 24 
x 72-inch ingots. The output will 
consist of 4 x 4-inch and 6 x 6-inch 
billets for the company’s rod mills, 
structural blooms for structural mills, 
and sheet slabs for its sheet mills. 
The structural mill will be 24-inch, 
5-stand 3-high mill with traveling 
tables, and will roll all shapes up to 
12 inches with a maximum length in 
the finished product of 85 feet. 


* * * 


OHN L. CUMMINGS CO., has been 

organized for the manufacture of 
various types of foundry refractories 
and foundry specialties at St. Jo- 
seph, Mich. Among the refractory 
products will be plastic linings, high 
temperature cements, melting furnace 
linings, patching materials, etc. Work 
will soon start on the plant at St. 
Joseph, the first unit of which will 
be 66 x 100 feet, a similar unit to 
be erected later. It is planned to 
start operations late in December. 
John L. Cummings is president and 
treasurer, and J. R. Osterberg, of 
the First National bank, Riverside, 
Ill., is secretary. Mr. Cummings has 
been with the S. Obermayer Co., 
Chicago, for the past ten years, hav- 
ing been manager of the refractory 
department of that concern. He for- 
merly was with Quigley Furnace Spe- 
cialties Co. and is secretary of the 
refractory committee of the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s association, and 
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secretary of the joint committee on 
refractory materials. 
* * am 
U S. RADIATOR CORP. has pur- 
chased the Pacific Steel Boiler 
Corp., Seattle, and business will be 
combined at 1248 First avenue south. 


* * * 
ECRGE L. BARNES’' BRASS 
FOUNDRY, Everett, Wash., is 


negotiating for a site at Centralia, 
Wash., and plans to move its plant 
there. 
ca > a 

H. DETRICK CO., Chicago, has 

appointed Ash Engineering Co., 
1021 Chamber of Commerce building, 
Cincinnati, its representative in that 
territory. 


* * * 


OMINION BRIDGE CO., Montreal, 
has bought the McGregor-MclIn- 
tyre Structural Steel Ltd., Toronto, 
as a going concern and will continue 
it in operation. 
~ ~ 7” 
OOTE BROS. GEAR & MaA- 
CHINE CO., Chicago, has appoint- 
ed A. H. Tischer, 704 North Alabama 
street, Indianapolis, its representative 
in Indiana south of Fort Wayne and 
including Louisville, Ky. 
* * ~ 
AHN MFG. CO., Cleveland, will 
have its addition completed early 
in October. It has bought a 7%-ton 
crane from the Euclid Crane & Hoist 


Co., Euclid, O. New grinders have 
been installed and the company is 


in the market for a planer, lathe 


and drill press. 
* * * 


RANSUE & WILLIAMS STEEL 
FORGING CORP., Alliance, O., 
has elected H. O. Barker chairman of 
the board, J. H. Gorman vice presi- 
dent and general manager, and Hen- 
ry Rowland director to succeed W. G. 
Curtis. Mr. Barker is a member of 
Jesup & Lamont, New York. 
* * * 
OTZNIK BROS. PATTERN 
WORKS, Cuyahoga Falls, 0O., 
has passed to the sole ownership of 
R. Motznik, who has begun the man- 
ufacture of barbecue ovens for gas 
and charcoal use. The ‘manufacture 
of wood and metal patterns is being 


continued. 
* * ® 


URKE ELECTRIC CO., Erie, Pa., 
has elected James Burke chair- 
man of the board, succeeding Isadore 
Hernsheim, New York, who had been 
chairman since the formation of the 


company in 1906 until his death in 
August. George H. Winkler was 
elected president, R. W. De Lancey 


vice president, G. Irving Blake treas- 
urer, Charles H. Schum secretary and 
C. J. Gibson assistant secretary. The 
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company manufactures electrical 
equipment. 


* * a 
ANADIAN STEEL CORP. LTD., 
Ojibway, Ontario, has begun in- 


stallation of equipment for the pro- 
duction of electrically welded wire 
mesh for use in concrete reinforcing. 
This company also is installing equip- 
ment for the manufacture of wire 
fence and fence posts. 

: @ 4 
NTERNATIONAL OXYGEN CO., 
Newark, N. J., has taken over the 

business of the Tariffville Oxygen & 
Chemical Co., Tariffville, Conn. The 
Tariffville Oxygen Co. has_ been 
formed to conduct the business as a 
division of the International company. 
Oxygen, hydrogen and acetylene will 
continue to be manufactured and 
other products of the International 
company will be handled also. 

* * * 

OEHLER DIE CASTING CO., 

Batavia, N. Y., has purchased 
the Metal Mold Castings Co., which 
operates a plant in Winchester avy- 
enue, Buffalo, and will move the lat- 
ter’s production to Batavia early in 
1929. The Doehler company will use 
metal mold processes to produce heavy 
aluminum castings in its Batavia 
plant and plans enlargement of pro- 


duction. 
* * * 


OSEPH T. RYERSON & SON 
INC., steel warehousemen, have 
bought the plant, stock and goodwill 
of the E. P. Sanderson Co., Third, 
Binney and Munroe streets, Kendall 
square, Cambridge, Mass. The Ryer- 
son company has been operating on 
leased property at 675 Concord street, 
Cambridge, since May 1, 1926. Ac- 
quisition of the new plant will give a 
large increase in plant facilities and 
facilitate service to steel consumers. 
* ~ ~ 
AVID LUPTON’S SONS CO., 
Philadelphia, is completing the 
first unit of its branch plant in Chi- 
cago, which will be ready for occu- 
pancy by Nov. 1. It is 150 x 500 
feet and is located at 5733 West 
Sixty-fifth street. The plant is 
planned eventually to cover 300 x 
1000 feet. The building is steel frame 
construction with the company’s own 
window frames in sidewalls and roof 
truss. 
~ * > 
ANGE PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
WELDING CO., Cuyahoga Falls, 
O., has completed its new plant, con- 


taining 7800 square feet of floor 
space. This will be used for the 
manufacture of welded — structural 


parts, continuing its former line of 
boiler and other’ welding, metal 
gaskets and gear guards. The com- 


pany is preparing to enter the field 
of structural welding during the next 
year. Its own new plant is welded 


completely. 
* * * 


UPERIOR SCREW & BOLT MFG 

CO., Cleveland, has completed its 
new warehouse with 16,000 square 
feet of floor space. The company’s 
engineers have designed a new type 
of bin of large capacity. New equip. 
ment for the manufacture of screws 
and bolts has been installed. 


** * * 


— SORRCSELL. BOILER CO., Chi- 

cago, has been formed to take 
over the boiler manufacturing busi- 
ness of the Brunswick-Kroeschell (Co, 
The new company has bought the 
complete inventories, drawings, rec- 
ords, boiler-making machinery and has 
leased the boiler plant of the Bruns. 
wick-Kroeschell Co. The new com- 
pany will operate as a distinct or- 
ganization but the Brunswick-Kroe- 
schell Co. has a stock ownership in- 
terest, represented by S. B. Carpenter, 
New Brunswick, N. J., and A. H, 
Goelz, Chicago, who are vice presi- 
dents and directors. This company 
also has taken the eastern sales 
agency for the product of the new 
company. The full line of water-tube 
and greenhouse boilers will be manuv- 
factured. 


Prize Offered for Best 
Advertising Campaign 


Harvard advertising awards con- 
mittee of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers association announces the 
annual Bok award of $2000 for the 
best industrial advertising campaign 
for 1928 appearing in newspapers and 
periodicals. Closing date is Dec. 31, 
1928. 

To enter competition, industrial ad- 
vertisers must submit a manuscript 
describing the campaign, its functions 
and its application, reproductions of 
the ads as they appeared and a state- 
ment of the analysis of the market 
on which the campaign was founded. 
The manuscript and the ads must be 
submitted in certain prescribed form, 
the details of which can be secured 
direct from Harvard graduate school 
of business, Soldiers’ Field station, 
Boston, or from A. H. Oberndorfer, 
chairman N.I.A.A. awards committee, 
care Sivyer Steel Casting Co., Mil- 
waukee. 


Export shipments of excavating ma- 
chinery, including power shovels, for 
seven months of 1928 were $3,987,000, 
compared with $2,413,000 for the cor- 
responding period of 1927. 
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Michigan Steel Needs Unabated; Purveyors Render 


Splendid ‘Davey iden Auto Output Expands 


Detroit, Oct. 2. 


NABATED demand for steel 
U from what has become one of 

the greatest steel consuming 
centers in the world seems to be 
assured for some time, unless all 
signs fail of materialization. Low 
inventories have become a_ fetish, 
small lot buying a religion and de- 
mands for quick shipment a ritual. 
At the shrine of limited stocks, all 
steel consumers worship and this ob- 
tains not alone in the automotive 
and allied lines but in every other 
consuming line as well. Important 
pig iron sellers have made a canvass 
of stocks in the hands of their cus- 
tomers and say that if for two weeks 
they would make no shipments what- 
ever and in the interim existing stocks 
could be equalized among melters, 
not a pound of iron would be on 
hand at the end of that time. One 
motor foundry in Flint, Mich., where 
the cupolas melt 800 or 900 tons 
daily, aims only to keep a 6-day sup- 
ply of iron ahead. Smaller users of 
steel as well as iron specify a car- 
load or two at a time and often the 
danger line not only is reached but 
is passed. Supply sources then have 
to engage in much telephoning, tele- 
graphing, car-tracing, etc. In fact 
it is becoming increasingly common in 
the case of wanted steel shipments, to 
Send out personally conducted cars 
of material to see that nothing in- 
terferes to check the rushing of the 
material to its destination. Service, 
always a watchword in the steel in- 
dustry, is being worked overtime in 
the Detroit area and almost unbe- 
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lievable things are being accomplished 
in its rendition. 
* * * 
O THE buyers remember the ex- 
traordinary service they thus are 
receiving ? “Not by a jugful,” say 
the steel salesmen. Long time con- 
nections mean _ absolutely nothing. 
Splendid delivery service in times of 
need and stress are immediately for- 
gotten when new orders come to be 
placed. The fellow with the lowest 
price wins or one who will waive 
an extra or make some other minor 
concession. Each fresh order im- 
mediately is placed upon a competitive 
basis and the competition is as cold 
as charity, a cut and dried, cold- 
blooded, take-it-or-leave-it, proposition. 
In this respect, say the go-betweens— 
the: buffers between the mills and the 
manufacturers, the Michigan territory 
is different from any other in the 
world. 
* * 
N EXCESS of 35 per cent of the 
steel sheets, strips, etc., made in 
the United States, is consumed in the 
greater Detroit area, which includes 
much of Michigan, with fringes of 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. Is it any 
wonder then that such a decided ob- 
jection was raised and_ registered 
against the inauguration of new cash 
discount terms of % of 1 per cent 
replacing 2 per cent? Why, for one 
large motor manufacturer (who in- 
cidentally is still a hold out—practi- 
cally all the other large automobile 
and stamping companies are in line 
as having accepted the new regime) 
the difference amounts practically to 


$1,000,000 annually. No one can blame 
him for being disinclined to relinquish 
that much money and in endeavoring 
to hold his large tonnage as a club 
over the heads of the sheetmakers. 
The latter, however, are more uni- 
fied on this subject than ever they 
have been on any point. No one 
wishes to be the one to break traces. 
Each realizes that to do so in one 
case would mean the disintegration 
of the structure they have builded 
and the nullification of all the mis- 
sionary work done so far. The manu- 
facturer in question, say they, soon 
will need material and he with all the 
rest will have to abide by the new 
terms. Some of those now in line, 
accepted the new order of things with 
poor grace. A number even offered 
to pay $2 and even $3 per ton above 
the market (in the case of full fin- 
ished sheets, this would be 4.10¢ or 
4.15¢ base instead of 4.00c) if they 
could retain the old 2 per cent cash 
discount clause. These offers of 
course were refused by the _ sheet- 
makers. They say, the thing is eco- 
nomically sound, there is no reason 
why one flat rolled product such as 
hot strips should have % of 1 and 
another, such as cold strips should 
have a different unit such as 2 per 
cent. The cash discount should be 
uniform and now, having set their 
hand to the plow, they will not turn 
back. 

More than 50 men have been added 
to the force of the Bessemer Gas En- 
gine Co., Grove City, Pa., as a re- 
sult of large orders recently. 
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Machine Shop Practice Engineegs 
Hold Meeting on Ohio 
River Steamer 






(Left) —River steamer CINCINNATI approaches 
Ashland, Ky. (Below)—The engineers go ashore 





ing, the machine shop practice division of 

the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers adopted a somewhat novel plan. About 
225 members and guests congregated in Cin- 
cinnati on Sept. 24 and in the early afternoon 
embarked on the river steamer CINCINNATI for a 
150-mile trip up the Ohio river to Ashland, Ky., 
where on the following day they were guests 
of the American Rolling Mill Co. in an _ in- 


[: CONDUCTING its second national meet- 





spection of that company’s new continuous sheet roll- on lubrication occupied the time on the second eve- 
ing process. After several pleasant and profitable ning. A third symposium on machine tools in modern 
hours in Ashland, the party re-embarked for the re- manufacturing was started on board on Wednesday 
turn down stream, arriving at the starting point on morning and was concluded at a luncheon at Hotel 
Wednesday noon, Sept. 26. Sinton at noon. Wednesday afternoon and all day 

The program provided ample time for recreation Thursday were devoted to plant visitation. ; 
and business. Deck sports and bridge tournaments It is probable that the next annual meeting of the 
were engaged in during the two afternoons spent on division will be held in Cleveland in the fall of 1929, 
board. A symposium on aeronautic machine shop in connection with the National Machine Tool Build- i 
problems was held on the first evening and another’ ers’ exposition. 


’ ’ ‘ seas = 
Airplane Engine Parts Get Rigid Inspection | 


HORTLY after 2 o’clock on down to business of a more serious paper was read by L. C. Morrow, 
. Monday afternoon the CINCIN- nature by attending a technical ses- managing editor, American Machinist, 
NATI pulled away from the sion on the inside forward deck. New York, and chairman of the ma- 
dock and pointed her bow up the R. E. Flanders, vice president and chine shop practice division of the 
Ohio river. Within a few minutes general manager, Jones & Lamson A. S. M. E. Mr. Roughly said, 
the interest of the passengers be- Machine Co., Springfield, Vt., and “From the time the raw _ material 
came divided between sightseeing and former president of the National Ma- enters the factory until the finished 
entertainment features. Many chose chine Tool Builders’ association, pre- engine is finally tested and packed 
to occupy deck chairs or wander sided. for shipment, all raw material and 
around the decks to observe the scen- “Aeronautic Machine Shop Prob- every operation in the process of man- 
ery on the Ohio and Kentucky shores, lems,” was the subject for the ses- ufacture is subjected to the exact- 
while others preferred to engage in sion and the principal paper was ing scrutiny of a large force of 
the deck sports. Others devoted their “Inspection Methods and Quality Con- specialists, men adequately trained to 
time to bridge. Dinner was served trol in the Manufacture of Aircraft carry on the exact inspection found 
in the dining salon at 6 p. m. and Engine Parts,” contributed by H. W. necessary through long experience in 
was welcome to appetites whetted Roughly, quality manager, Wright the manufacture of reliable aircraft 
keen by the chill breeze on deck. Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J. engines.” 
Following dinner, the party settled In the absence of the author, the According to the author, bar stock, 
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forgings, castings, etc., which will 
meet chemical and physical require- 
ments and at the same time be free 
from seams, cracks, laps, blowholes 
and mis-runs, are carefully inspected 
upon receipt. He then related in de- 
tail the inspection given bar stock, 
forgings and castings and then ex- 
plained the painstaking supervision 
and examination during manufacture. 
Each acceptable piece is stamped by 
the inspector, each inspector using his 
own identification number, so_ that 
any part can be traced back to the 
inspector. After assembly each en- 
gine is tested under power, then dis- 
assembled and all parts examined for 


defects. The engine again is assem- 
bled and retested before shipment. 
Two papers presented at the aero- 
nautical meeting in Wichita, Kans., 
were reviewed by Erik Oberg, editor, 
Machinery, New York. These con- 
tributions divulged that 140 manufac- 
turers in this country are building 
airplanes, while a somewhat smaller 
number is manufacturing airplane en- 
gines. The rapid growth of the num- 
ber of plane manufacturers is attrib- 
uted to the fact that compared with 
the cost of the product, it is one of 
the least expensive lines in which to 
engage. The United States depart- 
ment of commerce is supposed to pass 


upon details of design, but it cannot 
prevent the improper carrying out of 
these details. 

To illustrate the rapidity of getting 
into production, one plant in six 
weeks’ time made one plane per day; 
in two months was turning out two 
planes per day and in three months 
had reached five planes per day. One 
manufacturer places responsibility for 
defects upon the workmen, particu- 
larly welders, by taking them into 
the air at frequent intervals in the 
planes which they have constructed. 
Mr. Oberg stated the demand is con- 
siderable for a smal] engine which is 
reliable but not costly. 


Describes Continuous Sheet Rolling Process 


HAT the members of the party 

| could fully appreciate their in- 
spection trip through the Amer- 

ican Rolling Mill Co.’s continuous 
sheet mill on the following day, the 
chairman introduced Bennett Chapple, 
vice president in charge of publicity 
for the company, who briefly described 
the Ashland mill equipment and its 
operation. Mr. Chapple traced the 
flow of metal from the blast furnace 
to the open hearth to the soaking 
pits to the blooming mill and then 
the sheet mill and being delivered as 
finished sheets at a rate up to 2 tons 
per minute. A series of articles de- 
scribing this mill appeared in the 
June 16, June 23, June 30, July 7 
and July 14 IRON “LRADE 
Review. This first successful con- 
tinuous sheet rolling process in the 
world!s conceded to be an important 
development in the steel industry for 
comparatively few men can produce 
large tonnage almost automatically. 
As the boat docked at Ashland on 
Tuesday morning, the party was met 
by about 60 guides. Private auto- 
mobiles were used to drive the en- 
gineers through the city and to the 
plant of the American Rolling Mill 
Co. Over two hours were required 


issues of 


to inspect the steel plant and rolling 
mills in operation. At noon the com- 


pany was host at a complimentary . 


luncheon at the First Methodist 
church. Approximately 300 were 
served. Among the speakers were 


J. C. Miller, vice president of the 
company in charge of the Ashland 
plant, Mr. Chapple, Mr. Flanders and 
Mr. Morrow. At the conclusion of 
the program, the guests were re- 
turned to the boat. 


Lubrication Is Evening Topic 


A sharp cold wind made deck 
sports somewhat unpleasant during 
the afternoon, consequently the bridge 
tournament inside proved popular. 
After dinner, the second _ technical 
session on the topic of “Lubrication” 
was held on the forward deck with 


L. C. Morrow officiating as _ chair- 
man. In the first paper, “A Theory 
of the Lubrication of Cylindrical 


3earings,” F. E. Cardullo, chief en- 
Gray Co., Cincinnati, 
submitted an approximate physico- 
mathematical theory for what hap- 
pens in a copiously lubricated plain 
cylindrical bearing. From this theory 
the speaker explained it would be 
possible to learn how best to supply 


gineer, G. A. 


the lubricant; the best forms for oil 
grooves; where the wear will occur 
on the surface of the box; why suit- 
able clearanee is necessary in a bear- 
ing; and what the general effect will 
be if a change is made in the load, 
the speed, the clearance, the viscosity 
of the lubricant, the length of the 
journal, or any other feature of de- 
sign or operation. Following the 
complex deduction of his formula, Mr. 
Cardullo presented 16 conclusions on 
the load-carrying capacity, power loss 
and rise of temperature of plain bear- 
ings. 

Several written discussions were 
read, including those of M. D. Hersey, 
chairman, friction and lubrication sec- 
tion, bureau of standards, Washing- 
ton, and Prof. E. O. Waters, Yale 
university, New Haven, Conn., and 
others. All disagreed sharply with 
the author and pointed out that the 
conclusions set forth by various au- 
thorities had been entirely disre- 
garded. His method was branded as 
unorthodox. In rebuttal, Mr. Cardullo 
claimed his assumption to be just as 
tenable as those formerly advanced, 
also just as orthodox. He further 
stated that for short bearings with 
end leakage his formula proved more 





The American Rolling Mill Co. is host toalmost 300 at luncheon in a local church 
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accurate than those of other inves- 
tigators. 

The second paper at this session 
was presented by G. B. Karelitz, re- 
search engineer, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburh, Pa., 
his subject being, “Grooving Bearings 
in Machines.” The author confined 


himself to the essentials of correct 
lubrication and conditions which it is 
desirable to establish by means of 
grooving; and a series of examples 
of grooving in a classified number 
of applications. “Indiscriminate cut- 
ting of grooves in a bearing may be 
harmful,” he said, “A proper cross- 


section of the grooves is important,” 

In discussion, W. H. Herschel, 
bureau of standards, Washington, ggiq 
that the amount of lead in a bear. 
ing affects friction as much as the 
lubricant. Bearing metals having the 
most lead give the least friction, he 
said. 


Special Fixtures Are Fabricated by Welding 


delayed during the night and 

as a result the final session on 
Wednesday morning was called to 
order on board. W. W. Tangeman, 
sales manager, Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Co., Cincinnati, presided. In the 
opening paper, “Some Practices in the 
Use of Machine Tools in the Electri- 
eal Industry,” J. R. Weaver, super- 
intendent, manufacturing equipment 
department, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
stated that in manufacturing electric 
apparatus, equipment must be suited 
for general conditions and yet adapted 
to high production. This can be ob- 
tained from standard tools by adapt- 


B ‘eceves of fog, the boat was 


{ 
OE 
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weights are constantly increasing and 
with this idea in view, it is all the 
more necessary that new ways, new 
methods and higher production be es- 
tablished to keep the cost where it 
should be. 

In expressing the attitude of the 
railway toward the introduction of 
new tools and new methods, Mr. 
North dwelled briefly with grinding, 
milling, drilling, turning from bar 
stock and lapping and honing. He 
predicted that chromium plating 
would find wider use in the railroad 
field. 

Prompted by the two papers, E. F. 
DuBrul, general manager, National 
Machine Tool Builders’ association, 


WUT Pee eee Cee ee ee 


Tools in Implement and Tractor Industries 


Farm Implement Industry 


———Machine Tools 





—Other production machines— 
Investment 





Investment 


Period No. peremploye per employe No. peremploye per employe 
Before 1880 $ 10 1/5 $ 100 
1880-1900 ....... $ 50 1/3 $ 500 
1900-1915 ...... a $100 1/2 $1000 
SEE TIED ‘iesashasideiiusvednessisiisnsndiosicipbuveoinneinniavaes $200 2/3 $2500 

Tractor Industry 
Ni tial onesies nino ipmaaiambisiaein.. webeee a $1000 
GAIUDANAAANAAANANANN ALAA AAAAAAAAAN EAA eee eee 


ing special fixtures that will allow 
multiple or continuous cutting. Where 
the work does not warrant a single 
purpose machine, a _ standard tool 
equipped with a special multiple hold- 
ing fixture can be used. The speaker 
said welded fabricated steel construc- 
tion was being employed extensively 
in making fixtures and holding de- 
vices and possibly the method could 
be used advantageously in machine 
better adapted. The company is 
using die casting and hot pressing 
with economies. 

“Machine Tools—Their Use and Ap- 
plication in the Railroad Industry,” 
was the title of the second paper read 
by L. A. North, shop superintendent, 
Illinois Central System, Chicago. The 
speaker said that large sums of money 
are spent annually in making changes 
in machine tools and shop surround- 
ings to keep up with the increased 
areas and weights of parts to be ma- 
chined and maintained. The number 
and parts per locomotive as well as 
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Cincinnati, discussed the effect of new 
cutting materials now being placed 
on the market. He said that the im- 
provements in these materials would 
revolutionize machine tool design. 
Further, the use of die castings or 
permanent mold castings and welded 
structures was reducing greatly the 
amount of finish machining required. 
He urged tool builders to prepare 
themselves for these changes in man- 
ufacturing methods. 

Shortly before noon the boat docked 
in Cincinnati and the engineers de- 
parted for Hotel Sinton where imme- 
diately following luncheon, the session 
chief 


was resumed. Max Sklovsky, 
engineer, Deere & Co., Moline, IIL, 
read an interesting paper on “Ma- 


chine Tools in the Implement and 
Tractor Industries.” Metal parts, he 
said, are formed by two types of 
tools, the hammer and chisel. Under 
the hammer classification are power 
hammers and presses, while under the 
chisel classification are machine tools. 


Demand for farm implements was 
lower than products in other lines, 
consequently mechanization was de. 
layed. Up to 1880 machinery was not 


available. Between then and 1900 
manufacturers developed their own 
special equipment. In the period 


from 1900 to 1915 standard tools came 
into wider use because of the de. 
velopment of high-speed steel which 
gave machining operations an ego. 
nomic position. The period starting 
in 1915 saw the development of special 
purpose equipment. The accompany. 
ing table gives some idea of the 
mechanization of the farm implement 
and tractor industries. 

Use of the tractor dates back only 
to about 1905 and at that time only 
regular machine shop tools were used 


in their manufacture. Automotive 
machinery was not suitable because 
of the larger parts involved, thus 


special tools were developed. Proper 
lubrication is one essential of equip- 
ment for this work; another is rigid- 


ity. Mr. Sklovsky said that parts 
of machine tools’ have _ sufficient 
rigidity, but that frequently the 
fastening of these parts by bolts 
or studs is inadequate. 

The concluding paper was_ sub- 
mitted by L. I. Roberts, mechanical 
superintendent, Packard Motor Car 


Co., Detroit, the subject being “Ma- 
chine Tools in the Automotive Igdus- 
try.” He discussed the necessity for 
equipment to give high production 
and the required accuracy. He said 
the policy of his company was to 
have the tool builder design the 
jigs and fixtures to be used with the 
machine. This method has been 
found satisfactory. 

In the discussion which followed, 
J. E. Padgett, assistant to vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Spicer 
Mfg. Co., Toledo, said that his com- 
pany recently had purchased a large 
number of high-grade machine tools 
and that 50 per cent lacked the re- 
quired accuracy. It was necessary to 
rebuild parts of the machines to se- 
cure the desired accuracy. In _ this 
connection he said consumers would 
have greater confidence in manufac- 
turers if salesmen were more truth- 

(Concluded on Page &84) 
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uropean Markets Are Firmer 


British Steel Reflects Advancing Tendency Due to Heavy Order Books on Continent— 
Pig Iron Demand Also Shows Expansion—Hoopmakers in Germany, Belgium, 
France and Luxemburg Discuss Joint Action 


European 


IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


2.—(By Cable)—C 


ONDON, Oct 
L British steel. industry show considerable improve- 
ment, especially referring to billets and bars, justi- 
This is due to heavy order books 
of continental steelmakers and their stronger price atti- 
is lagging, 
Hoops are active. 
Good sales are reported 
Orders for tin plate are fair, 
the Continent and the Far East. 
have booked substantial 


fying higher prices. 


tude. Demand for plates 
merchant mills are fully employed. 
Galvanized sheets are firm. 
for delivery to India. 
coming mainly from 
Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. 


Headquarters, 


onditions in the 
markets. 
comptoir. 
firm. 


while rail and 


orders from India for locomotives. 
pig iron is expanding. 

IRON TRADE REVIEW’S correspondent at Paris reports 
a favorable outlook in the French export and domestic 
Beam prices have been raised slightly by the 
The Belgian markets are active and very 


Demand for British 


Orders from Japan are subsiding, while both India and 
China are taking more steel. 
alloy steel for delivery to South Africa has been booked 
by a Geman maker. 
Luxemburg hoopmakers are contemplating a meeting to 
discuss general market conditions. 


An order for 1000 tons of 


Belgian, French, German and 


British Steelmakers Find Orders Increasing 


Office of IRoN TRADE REVIEW, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. 


IRMINGHAM, Eng., Sept. 21.— 
B The market continues to be en- 

couraged by the placing of rail- 

way work by foreign lines. It 
is particularly welcome at the mo- 
ment as British companies have lit- 
tle money to spend and have cut buy- 
ing to the minimum. South Africa 
is in the limelight again with an or- 
der for 400 steel bogie wagons given 
to the Leeds Forge Co., one of the 
subsidiary concerns of Cammell Laird 
& Co. It is understood that the Leeds 
company’s tender was not the lowest 
but deliveries were more expeditious, 





Sterling $4.85 











and as South Africa has been con- 
plaining of the quality of Gerr.an 
locomotives, it is not surprising they 
decided to pay a little more for Brit- 
ish work. Another useful order is 
that secured by the Clyde Engineer- 
ing Co. for 20 corridor cars for 
the New South Wales railway com- 
missioners. In addition, a variety of 
smaller orders have been secured 
from India, Egypt and Peru by Brit- 
ish builders during the past ten days 
in face of severe Continental com- 


petition. 

Better conditions are to be found 
at all steelmaking centers, and even 
the shipbuilding department, which 
is in a bad state, has called for some 
steel from Middlesbrough. Plate 
mills, which depend to a Jarge extent 
on the shipbuilding areas, are work- 
ing short time. On the other hand, 
there is a better call for sections 
and other steel used by constructional 
engineers who are constantly using 
this material. Birmingham firms 
have exceedingly good order bcoks 
covering a variety of building schemes. 

In pig iron the most marked in.- 
provement is in the Middlesprough 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


British 


Dollars at Rates of 
Exchange, October 1 


Gross Tons 


French Belgium and 
Luxemburg 
Metric Tons 


Channel Ports 


Metric Tons 


Ports Channel Ports 


U.K: 
Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable 
PIG IRON 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00. $16.01 
Batic..... ; RN ee 15.76 
Basic-bessemer....... what 16.73 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02- 0.05... wal 16.73 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
ME x tes 9/250 0 49% Gass OK aikoar dines ‘acolo $30.31 
Per errr ee 41.23 
FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails............ = ge $37.59 
Merchant bars.... stoshate wos sib wee, wees 1.63c 
Structural shapes......... 1.60c 
lates, ship, bridge and os pee 1.76c 
Sheets, black, 24 gage. if 2.17¢ 
heets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated. 2.90c 
Bands and strips. ie 2.22c 
Plain wire, base........... 2.12c 
Galvanized wire, base. Si 2.93¢ 
Wire nails, base........... - 2.38c 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds. . $ 4.43 


*Francs 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 


Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 $16.01 
NOES iF cic ds 05.05 SRY REREE 15.76 
NN a ey A I, S245 

Be Stet eR tron SCR i re ce 29.10 


lain wire 


NRK N ee ee 
i) 
co 
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Esd £ s d £s 
3 6 O* $15.28 7OQ $35.29 se 
3 §0 15.28 3 30 15.28 a 
3 9 OF 14.79 3 10 14.79 cn 
3 90 22.09 565* « ‘ 
6 73520 $24.25 5 00 $24.55 5. & 
8 10 0 29.71 6 26 29.71 6 2 
7150 $31.53 6100 $31.53 6 10 
7100 1. 38¢ ¢ 5 0 1.38c 6 5 
7 t 6 1.13¢ 5 30 1.13¢ eae 
8 26 1.40¢ 6 76 1.40c ee 
10 0O 2.34c 10 12 6 2.34c 10 12 
is 7:6 2.97¢ 13 10 0 2.97¢ 13 10 
10 50 1.57¢ 7 3 1.57c a. 
9150 1.60c 7 50 1.60c 7.3 
13 10 0 1.98¢ 9 00 1.98c 9 0 
11 00 1.65¢ 7100 1.65c 7 10 
0 18 3 ; : wa ae 
Francs Francs 
4. .698 $17.20 440(2) $16.40 590 
> oo 18.57 475(1) 15.85 570 
0130 5.87 150 5.14 185 
6 00 21.70, 555 26.41 950 
8 50 1.46c 810 1.63c 1,250 
7 39 1.28c 710 1.43c 1,100 
7 iF 6 1.17c 650 1.19¢ 915 
8 12 6 1.54c 855 1.49c 1,145 
10 10 0 2.92c 1,620 2.44c 1,880 
13 12 6 3.41c 1,895 3.87c¢ 2,975 
9150 1.71c 950 2.02c 1,550 
10 50 1.42c 790 1.82c 1,400 


coon 


+ a 


no 


German 
Metric Tons 
Rotterdam or 
North Sea Port 
E£sd *Middlesbrough; fScotch 
$15.76 3 5 0 foundry iron; {delivered; (1) 
1 2c 3 a Basic-bessemer; (2) Longwy. 
’ 3100 British export furnace coke 
£0 13s Od ($3.16) f. o. b. 
F Ferromanganese £21 148 Od 
14.2 5 
aoS5s 3 92 ($105.25) delivered Atlantic 
seaboard, duty paid. German 
ferromanganese £15 Os Od 
, 53 0 
1.) 6S 6 Cewnes 
1.10c 5 00 The equivalent prices in 
yee : 0 American currency are in dollars 
2 93¢ 13 60 per ton for pig iron, coke, semi- 
1.49¢ 615 0 finished steel and rails; finished 
emp : 72 steel is quoted in ents per 
1 65c 7 10 0 pound and tin plate in aollars 
$6.79 1 80 per box. British quotations are 
for basic open-hearth steel; 
a French, Belgian, Luxemburg, 
a rkK . 
$18.59 78 and German are for basic- 
20.97 88 bessemer steel. 
5.12 21.50 
ye ee 
1.51c 140 
1.52c 141 
1.49c 138 
1.7lc 158 
2.43c 225 
3.78c 350 
2.48c 230 
1.77c 164 








district where activities at steelworks 
have absorbed nearly all the iron, 
leaving a small quota for the open 
market. A notable shipment this week 
was 1500 tons of spiegel to Canada, 
the largest for a long time. An im- 
proving demand for ferromangarese 
has led to shortage of supplies so 
that Bolckow Vaughan & Co. are con- 
sidering relighting a furnace on this 
metal. The east coast hematite mar- 
ket is stronger and stocks have been 
liquidated during the past fortnight. 
Manufacturers now find little diffi- 
culty in securing business for imme- 
diate requirements while forward or- 
ders are on the whole more readily 
secured. The quotation is now £3 
10s ($16.97), though it might be pos- 
sible to get slightly better rates for 
a substantial tonnage for forward 
delivery. 

On the Birmingham exchange yes- 
terday it was evident that the move- 
ment in pig iron was not making 
much progress. Prices are all firm, 
although the demand is hardly suf- 
ficient to test them. Small parcels 
of foundry iron are being bought, but 
it is a rare instance to find a con- 
sumer contracting forward. In these 
isolated cases buying is being done 
in view of a possible rise in price, but 
here buyers do not want delivery yet 
awhile. 

The market has been firm for gal- 
vanized sheets and Midland milis are 


booked in some cases to the end of 
December. A good deal of inquiry 


is circulating, especially with over- 


seas markets. The minimum is now 
£13 10s ($65.46) and some makers 
are asking as much as £13 15s 
($66.67). The Scottish mills making 
sheets are comfortably off for or- 
ders, this being the bright spot in 
an otherwise depressed market. 


New Luxemburg Record 


Brussels, Sept. 20.—(European Staff 
Service)—The highest production ftig- 
ures for steel ingots and castings were 
reached by Luxemburg in August. The 
August output included 222,155 tons 
of basic bessemer, 1722 tons of open- 
hearth, and 305 tons of electric steel. 

The output of pig iron in August 
was greater than in July. The. Au- 
gust output included 230,471 tons of 
basic bessemer and 3050 tons of found- 
ry pig iron. The following table gives 
figures for the first eight months of 
1928 as compared with the monthly 
averages of the three preceding years 


and 41913, in metric tons: 
Stee! ingots 


Mon. ave Pig iron and castings 
I craks utes icsouhon 212,320 111,355 
DEED: iinskashietainidasteninenie 196,940 173,355 
ee 209,295 186.980 
Se eh tedtviaeiinsanbaienacun 226,115 205,850 
1928 
Ng ne a ee 229.602 212.939 
i SESE serere re 220,114 205,053 
Ee ae 240,234 220.309 
SENNIPENL, ‘hictncksnissisneisinaiiia 226.983 202.56 
ID acicnceititiniincanatnccuens 233.806 214,756 
IOI pidecnaciscenacenntncectansen 230,484 214,925 
gS Se Or 224.807 207.687 
EER Ee ae 233,521 224,182 


French Output Lower 


Paris, Sept. 19.—(European Staff 
Service)—The production of pig iron 
in France during July was slightly un. 
der that of June. The July output jp. 
cluded 609,000 tons of basic bessemey 
195.000 tons of phosphorus foundry, 
28,000 tons of hematite foundry, 26,- 
000 tons of gray forge pig iron, and 
18,000 tons of ferroalloys. 

July output of steel ingots and cast. 
ings was composed of 743,000 tons of 
steel ingots and 14,000 tons of steg] 
castings. From the point of view of 
composition, the output was composed 
of 532,000 tons of basic bessemer, 209. 
000 tons of open-hearth, 10.300 tons 
of electric, 4200 tons of acid bessemer, 
and 1500 tons of crucible steel. The 
following table gives figures for the 
first seven months of 1928 as com. 
pared with the monthly averages of 





the three preceding years and 1913. 
in metric tons: 
Act. fur. on Steel ingots 

Mon. ave. last day Pig iron and castings 
1913* 131 433.940 390,580 
1925 148 707.840 620,540 
1926 155 785.965 702,500 
1927 142 774,785 689,610 
1928 
Jan. 144 809,000 753,000 
Feb. 149 TRA00 TAR 000 
Mar. 149 858.000 84,000 
April 150 834.000 738.000 
May 150 871,000 794.000 
June 148 844.000 797.000 
July 148 836,000 757,000 


*In pre-war boundaries. 


German Steel Prices Now Yielding Fair Profit 


ERLIN, Sept. 21.—(European 
B Staff Service)—Export _ sales 

continue active, and it is ad- 

mitted that prices now prevail- 
ing leave a fair margin of profit. A 
year ago export quotations for mer- 
chant bars were about 95 marks 
($22.50) per ton f.o.b. Antwerp, where- 
as now something like 123 marks 
($29.25) is obtainable. It is estimated 
that about 50 per cent of the total 
sales of rolled products is sold at 
home, 3 per cent is sold abroad, 
and 17 per cent is sold with an ex- 
port rebate to consumers. As the do- 
mestic quotation of 141 marks ($83.50) 
for merchant bars is considerably 
higher than the cost of production, 
it will be seen that producers now 
make fair profits. They claim, how- 
ever, that the recent increase of 
freight rates by 11 per cent, effective 
next month, will work out in an in- 
crease of costs by 2.50 to 3 marks 
(59¢c to Tlic) per ton. Notwithstand- 
ing this fact, it is not expected that 
domestic prices will be raised, un- 
less the workers denounce the wages 
agreement effective Oct. 1. Thus, 
some uncertainty remains, causing do- 
mestic consumers to re-enter the mar- 
ket to some extent, so that home 
sales have improved. Occupation of 
the German rolling mills is satisfac- 
tory, and unfilled orders average about 
three weeks. 

A substantial volume of business is 
for export, although for some time 
the steel works association has re- 
frained from selling abroad to avoid 
exceeding the quota allowed by the 
European raw steel association. In 
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certain quarters it is believed that 


the boom on the export market is 
beginning to spend itself. China, 
Japan, and the Near East recently 


have been fair buyers, although Amer- 
ican competition is reported to have 
been encountered in those markets. 
The Deutsche Edelstahlwerks Co. has 
booked a South African order for 1000 
tons of spring steel, and E. O. Dietrich 
Rohrleitungsbau has obtained an order 
for the installation of the gas supply 
system of Angora. 

The recent convention between 
American and British makers of tin 
plate has aroused considerable inter- 
est in this country, but it is stated 


that German makers will not join 
and that they are not interested. Lur- 
ing the first seven months of 1928 


German tin plate output aggregated 
77,398 metric tons, against 75,286 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1927. 
Imports of tin plates during the period 
totaled 14,066 tons, compared with 12,- 
516 tons, of which 6461 tons originated 
from the United States. Exports, on 
the other hand, amounted to 290,135 
tons, against 17,931 tons, the principal 
countries of destination being Holland, 
Italy, and Switzerland. 

Krupps, in collaboration with the 
United Steel Works Co., have estab- 
lished a new company under the style 
of Eisenschwamm G. m. b. H.,_ in 
Bochum, for the purpose of making 
high-grade steel direct from iron ores 
by the Norsk Staal process. German 
makers of pig iron have had to blow 
out another blast furnace, so that 99 
furnaces now are in operation com- 
pared with 116 in January; this is 


partly owing to competition of British 
iron in the coastal districts and cen- 
tral Germany. Consumption of pig 
iron has decreased on account of re- 
duced occupation of machine makers, 


August British Exports 
Show Improvement 


Birmingham, Eng., Sept. 21— 
(European Staff Serv'ce)—The Brit- 
ish board of trade’s return for August 
shows a total export of iron and 
steel products including scrap of 386,- 
163 tons, compared with 352,475 tons 
in July and 369,987 tons in August 
last year. 

Imports, including scrap, totaled 
283.997 tons, compared with 234,299 
in July and 289,084 a year ago. 

In pig iron a notable expansion is 
that of acid quality which rose from 
8457 tons in July to 13598 tons in 
August. Foundry qualities, however, 
totaled only 13,940 tons in August, 
compared with 22,237 a month ago. 
Ferroalloys also increased from 1815 
in July to 4283 in August, and im- 
provement of the galvanized sheet 
trade is shown by export of 65,456 
tons, compared with 51,579 in July. 
Similarly tin plates rose from 43.584 
to 53,168 and wrought tubes from 2),- 
237 to 24,649 tons. Other sma'l in- 
creases are noticed in tires and axles, 
wheels and axles, railway material, 
wire and wire manufacture. 


(Concluded on Page 889) 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 








I. Lamont Hughes, Vice President of the United States Steel Corp. 


TARTING in the steel industry at 

the age of 19, he advanced through 
various stages to his present respon- 
sible executive position. 


IS early training was gained in 

engineering departments, which 
was followed by valuable experience 
as superintendent at various mills. 


E IS a great lover of horses and 

avails himself every opportunity 
to ride horseback. Walking to work is 
a form of exercise he has found pleas- 
ant. 


SIOLLOWING 31 years of service in the steel in- 
dustry, I. Lamont Hughes, as vice president in 
charge of manufacturing operations of the 
United States Steel Corp., New York, holds one 
of the most responsible positions in the industry. 
Chief aide to James A. Farrell, president of the Steel 
corporation, Mr. Hughes is probably the youngest of the 
major executives of that organization. 

Mr. Hughes was born in Mercer, Mercer county, Pa., 
attending the grade school there and also in New Castle, 
Pa. He moved to Braddock, Pa., to live with a sister and 
was graduated from high school there. While in high 
school, he was active in all sports, and at graduation time, 
he headed his class scholastically. Soon after leaving 
high school, Mr. Hughes became connected with the Edgar 
Thomson works of the Carnegie Steel Co., in September, 
1897, working in the engineering department. He spent 
part of his time in the drafting room and part in the 
mill. Later on he was kept in the drafting room and hav- 
ing a tendency toward bettering himself in that line, he en- 
rolled in a correspondence school, spending his evenings 
Studying the lessons. In 1904 when the Donora, Pa., plant 
of the Union Steel Co. was completed, Mr. Hughes became 
associated with the company as head of its engineering de- 
partment. 

He remained in that capacity for four years and then 
returned to the Carnegie company, going to Youngstown, 
0., as master mechanic of the bar mills of that district. 
From that time, he has been with the Steel corporation 








number of positions. 


filling capably a 

Advancement was rapid for Mr. Hughes after 1905, 
and the following year he became assistant general super- 
intendent of the bar mills. Five years later he was made 


continuously 


general superintendent. He continued in that position 
until January, 1916, when he became assistant general 
superintendent of the entire Youngstown district. In June 
of that year, Mr. Hughes went to Ojibway, Ont., Canada, 
as general superintendent in charge of the Canadian Steel 
Co.’s project at that point. The work which was con- 
templated was held up by the war and he was trans- 
ferred in June, 1918, to the Neville Island Gun plant, 
Neville, Island, Pa., where he was general superintendent. 
Following the completion of this project, he was trans- 
ferred to the river department of the Carnegie company. 

On May 1, 1919, Mr. Hughes was made president of 
the Lorain Steel Co. at Johnstown, Pa., where he re- 
mained until the start of the next year. At that time 
he was sent to the Youngstown district to become general 
superintendent of all operations of the Carnegie Steel Co. 

Five years later he was elected vice president of the 
Carnegie company, in charge of operations and appropria- 
tions of the Western district plants, and in April of 
this year, he was elected to his present executive position, 
vice president of the United States Steel Corp. in charge 
of manufacturing operations. 

Mr. Hughes is an ardent horseman, a lover of horses 
and in the saddle at every opportunity. He has found 
extreme pleasure in walking daily to his office. 
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ORMAN F. MELVILLE, man- 
N ager of metallurgy and in- 

spection of the Superior Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, resigned recently. 
Mr. Melville prior to his connection 
with the Superior corporation had 
been chief metallurgist of the But- 
ler, Pa., plant of the Columbia Steel 
Co., since acquired by the American 
Rolling Mill Co. 

* * * 

L. J. Buck, 11 Broadway, New 
York, is in Europe for a stay of 
about six weeks. 

ok * * 

Paul G. Leoni, of Iron & Ore Corp. 
of America, and William H. Muller & 
Co. Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, 
sailed Sept. 26 for Europe. 

* ~ * 

A. J. Forschner, vice president of 
the Atlas Conveyor Co., Philadelphia, 
has taken over the additional duties 
of secretary of the company to suc- 
ceed E. A. Thumlert. 

* * * 

D. Walker Wear is the newly- 
elected president of the Stow Mfg. 
Co. Inc., Binghamton, N. Y., succeed- 
ing the late Clarence F. Hotchkiss. 
In last week’s issue, this company’s 
location was incorrectly stated. 

* * * 

H. D. Epting has been transferred 
from the Philadelphia sales office of 
the Wagner Electric Corp., St. Louis, 
to the Atlanta, Ga., sales office. R. 
W. Piper has been added to the 
transformer sales division of the com- 


pany. 
* * * 

F. R. Fishback, president of the 
Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, has been elected vice president 
in charge of the apparatus division 
of the National Electric Manufactur- 
ers association. He was elected to 
the board of governors succeeding 
N. A. Wolcott. 

* * * 

P. A. Terrell, formerly manager 
of the new industries division of the 
Mississippi Power Co., has_ been 
placed in charge of the central sta- 
tions and railroad sales for the Cop- 
perweld Steel Co. in Chicago. He is 
a graduate of the Alabama Polytech- 
nic institute and has had much in- 
dustrial experience. 

oa *” * 

F. C. McLain, president of the Re- 
liance Mfg. Co., Massillon, O., and 
E. W. Hart, vice president, have re- 
tired. W. H. Crawford, secretary and 
treasurer has been named to succeed 
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Mr. McLain as president and H. J. 
McGinn, general sales manager, has 


become vice president and _ general 
manager. 
* ok *” 
H. E. Chileoat, for the past two 


years engaged in consulting commer- 
cial engineering work, has become 
associated with the Koppel Industrial 
Car & Equipment Co., Pittsburgh, as 
manager of sales of the dump car 
division. Mr. Chilcoat became con- 
nected with the Pennsylvania railroad 














H. E. 


CHILCOAT 


in 1900, leaving to go with the West- 

inghouse Air Brake Co. six years 

later. He was with the Clark Car 

Co. also, prior to his present position. 
ok * * 

Arthur C. Tozzer, vice president in 
charge of the Boston territory for 
the Turner Construction Co., New 
York, has been elected executive vice 
president with headquarters in the 
main office. 

William H. Nye, Boston 
manager, has been named to 
ceed Mr. Tozzer at Boston. 

x * * 

Leigh B. Morris, one of the best 
known steel men on the Pacific coast 
and for the past several years sales 
agent for the Bethlehem Steel Co. at 
Los Angeles, has resigned. Prior to 
going to the coast in 1923 he’ was 
New York manager of sales of Cam- 
bria Steel Co. and when the Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance Co. was formed, 
which took over the Cambria Steel 


contract 
suc- 


ve 


Co., he was reappointed New York 
manager of sales for all the com. 
panies of the Midvale Steel & Org. 


nance Co. 
* * * 


J. C. Williams, vice president ang 
general manager of the Weirton Steg] 
Co., Weirton, W. Va., has _ returned 
from a two months’ European tour, 

* Bd ak 

L. S. Monroe, advertising manager 
of the Electric Controller & Mfg. Co, 
Cleveland, has resigned to become ag. 
sociated with the Copperweld Stee] 


_Co., Glassport, Pa. 


* * * 


G. Clark Mather, consulting engi- 
neer with the Graham-Paige Motors 
Corp., Detroit, has resigned. At one 
time he was chief engineer of the 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. 

* * * 

James L. Donnelly, secretary of the 
Western Cartridge Co., East Alton, 
Ill., has been elected executive vice 
president and secretary of the II- 
nois Manufacturers’ association, sue- 
ceeding the late John M. Glenn. 

* * * 

D. L. Bellinger has resigned as 
president and superintendent of the 
Mount Morris Valve Corp., Mt. Mor- 
ris, N. Y., and has gone to Glens 
Falls, N. Y., to engage in another 
field of work. David Swift, treasurer 
of the Mount Morris concern, has 
been placed in charge of the plant 
pending selection of Mr. Bellinger’s 
successor. 

a * * 

O. C. Rollman has resigned as chief 
construction engineer of the Wiscon- 
sin state highway commission to be- 


come chief engineer of the  Drott 
Tractor Co., Milwaukee. Mr. Roll- 
man will have charge of sales and 


all engineering activities of the com- 
pany, which maintains branch sales 
and service houses in Madison and 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
* * 2k 
F. A. Buchda, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Eaton Axle & Spring Co. 
Cleveland, has been made vice presi- 
dent, continuing the duties of secre- 
tary. H. C. Steussey, formerly as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, has been made treasurer. Logan 
Monroe has been named assistant 
treasurer and F. E. Patterson is the 
new assistant secretary. 
* * * 
Arthur F. Scherer, district sales 
manager of the Cincinnati office of 
the Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, 
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W. Va., has resigned after an asso- 
ciation of 16 years with the company. 

Hubert B. Miller, for the past year 
connected with the Detroit office of 
the Wheeling corporation, has been 
named Mr. Scherer’s successor at 
Cincinnati. Mr. Miller began in the 
steel industry with Otis Steel Co., in 


1907, and went with the Wheeling 
corporation in 1927, 
* * * 


New Railroad Link Is 
Under Advisement 


Washington, Oct. 2.—Final argu- 
ment has been held before division 
four of the interstate commerce com- 
mission in connection with the re- 
quests of the Pittsburgh, Lisbon & 
Western railroad for permission to 
build an extension to its line and also 
in connection with the purchase of the 
road by the Montour railroad. 


Attorneys appearing at the argu- 
ment included A. G. Gutheim, on be- 
half of the Lisbon road; Don Rose, 
representing the Pittsburgh Coal Co.; 
Albert Ward, representing the Penn- 
sylvania railroad; Clyde Brown, the 
New York Central; and Daniel Wil- 
lard Jr., the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road. 


Don Rose, counsel for the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., spoke of the ad- 
vantages the construction of the exten- 
sion would bring, especially to the coal 
companies in the Pittsburgh district. 

“It lets both the steel mills and the 
coal companies take advantage of the 
economies which can be expected by 
river-rail transportation,” he said. 

He declared it is foolish from a 
business standpoint to think that any 
of the present carriers serving Youngs- 
town would spend money to provide 
rail-water terminals. Mr. Rose con- 
tended that if the application of the 
Pittsburgh, Lisbon & Western is not 
finally approved, Youngstown will 
never get the advantages of lower 
freight rates. 


Mr. Gutheim, on behalf of the Lis- 
bon road, took issue with attorneys 
for the opposing railroads at their 
implications that the new road would 
discriminate against the other coal 
concerns. 

“I was surprised when I read in the 
briefs this contention, and it comes 
with poor grace,” said Mr. Gutheim. 

He attacked the charges made by 
opponent railroads that the construc- 
tion of the new line would divert too 
much tonnage from their lines. Such 
diversion, he said, would be inconse- 
quential. 


Albert Ward, for the Pennsylvania 
railroad, attacked the relationship be- 
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tween the Montour railroad and the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. Ward said that 
the new line will not develop any new 
tonnage. 

“There is no evidence of any in- 
creased tonnage,” said Mr. Ward, fol- 
lowing a statement by Mr. Rose that 
idle mines would be put into opera- 
tion if the new construction were per- 
mitted. 

All of the counsel for the opposing 
railroads assailed the application on 
the ground that it would divert ton- 
nage from existing carriers which 
they claim are giving Youngstown ade- 
quate service. The case has been taken 
under advisement by the commission. 


Hoist Orders Decline 


Hoist orders in August showed a 
falling off in valuation of 11.8605 per 
cent, according to figures just issued 
by the Electric Hoist Manufacturers 
association, 165 Broadway, New 
York. There was an increase, how- 
ever, of 2.03 per cent in the number 


of hoists placed, and an increase in 
shipments of 8.931 per cent. 


Sell Fewer Stokers 


Washington, Oct. 2.—August stoker 
sales declined somewhat from the July 
total, figures of the department of 
commerce show. Monthly compari- 
sons follow: 


Water 
Fire tube tube 








Stokers 
sold boilers boilers 
LORD: Cote: cnt 1,361 289 1,072 
1927 
TEE seisincscintntiniciiindias 160 60 100 
Total (8 MOB.) .......0.00 1,025 339 686 
NED Siciicisimcinnes 104 48 56 
SOMES ectuicsiavtantbieasstien 95 87 58 
NOVEMDEP ccccccccccveserce 67 26 41 
DIG ORRRET  cicncteccisctssecscnce 83 29 64 
Total (year) ccmecwna 1,374 479 895 
1928 
20 55 
26 59 
$1 92 
21 67 
43 87 
82 84 
73 120 
August 162 57 105 
Total (8 mos.) ........00 1,022 353 669 








Obituaries 





vice president of the Acme 
Wire Co., New Haven, Conn., 
died at his home in that city Sept. 


Le: S. TYLER, 48, formerly 


25. He was born in New Haven 
and upon his’ graduation from 
Phillips academy, Andover, Mass., 


went to Yale university where he was 
graduated in 1905. Mr. Tyler’ en- 
tered the employ of the Southern 
New England Telephone Co., of which 
his father was president, and then 
spent a year in railroad construc- 
tion work at Sonora, Mexico. He then 
became assistant treasurer of the 
Acme Wire Co. and later its vice 
president and production manager. 
* * * 

George M. Haskell, 61, New Eng- 
land representative of the J. G. 
Brill Co., Philadelphia car manufac- 
turer, died suddenly at the Engineers 
club, 52 East Fortieth street, New 
York, Sept. 22. 

* * * 

Theodore Charles Roberts, 52, con- 
sulting engineer, New York, died at 
his home in that city, Sept. 28. He 
was born in New Orleans, and at one 
time was associated with the Guggen- 
heims in Colorado, later was chief 
engineer for H. M. Byllesby Co. in 
that state and was associated with 
the interests of the late Senator W. A. 
Clark in Arizona. During the World 
war he manufactured dyestuffs and 


chemicals. He had been a consulting 
engineer since 1923, devoting consid- 
erable time to writing scientific and 


engineering articles. 
* * * 


J. C. F. Yarnell of Detroit, for the 
past 17 years western sales manager 
for the Clark Bros. Bolt Co., Milldale, 
Conn., died Sept. 25 in Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Prior to his connection with 
the bolt industry, Mr. Yarnell was 
engaged in the wagon and carriage 
spring business. 

* * * 

Thomas R. Timothy, 52, works man- 
ager of the Chester, W. Va., plant of 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
died Sept. 27 at Pittsburgh. He was 
born in Leechburg, Pa., and had held 
executive positions in Wheeling, W. 
Va. and Bellaire and Martins Ferry, 
O., before going to Chester 16 years 
ago. 

* *” * 

Frederick I. Teal, 36, with Eaton, 
Rhodes & Co. at Cincinnati for a 
few months, and well known to cen- 
tral and eastern iron buyers, died in 
that city, Sept. 29. Mr. Teal began his 
career in iron with Rogers, Brown & 
Co. in Buffalo, going to the Cincinnati 
offices of the company in 1920 and in 
1925 taking charge of the offices there 
of the M. A. Hanna Co. A few 
months ago he joined the forces of 
Eaton, Rhodes & Co. 
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Exports Highest Since 192 


Foreign Shipments, Totaling 287,297 Tons, Heaviest in Nine Years, Aided by Large 
Totals of Scrap and Steel Rails—Imports Rise Also, Although Cu- 
mulative Total Loses Somewhat—Shapes Receipts Good 


XPORTS of iron and steel prod- 
EK. ucts from the United States in 

August, marked by substantial 
increases in scrap and steel rails, 
gained over the July total, according 
to the iron and steel division of the 
department of commerce. The Au- 
gust figure was 287,297 tons, com- 
pared with 253,336 tons in July, or 
a gain of 33,961 tons. Imports in 
August, likewise gained, strengthened 
by increases in pig iron and _ struc- 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
Gross Tons 

















—1925s— —1927— 

Imports Exports Imports Exports 

Jan. 68,635 205,766 63,404 215,235 
Feb. 41,638 135,915 49,451 166,128 
March 74,128 221,935 61,872 171,094 
April 71,579 215,184 60,374 192,339 
May 267,590 79,814 202,708 
June 262.052 69,017 184,364 
July 254,336 61,112 190.502 
Aug. 287,297 68,386 175,636 
Sept. 55,464 160,502 
Oct 62,503 170,255 
Nov. 61,582 177,928 
64,188 168,428 

507,639 1,899,375 750,467 2,180,969 


Total 


tural shapes. August imports were 
69,914 tons, compared with 47,830 
tons in July, a gain of 22,084 tons. 
For the eight-month period, Jan- 
uary through August, exports totaled 
1,899,375 tons in 1928, compared with 
1,499,711 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1927, increasing 399,664 
tons in the current year. Imports on 
the other hand were 5303 tons shy 
of the 1927 cumulative total, the 
tonnage for 1928 being 507,639 tons 
against 512,942 tons last year. 


Not since February, 1921, when a 
total of 393,328 tons was reached 


have exports been as high as in this 
August. Accompanying the record 
month’s total, the daily export move- 
ment for August was likewise high, 
averaging 9268 tons a day compared 
with 8172 tons per day in July, and 
with the average of 7784 tons for the 
eight-month period of 1928. Imports 
in gaining over July, also maintained 
a daily movement that was larger 
than in that month. The average for 
imports was 2255 tons per day against 
1543 tons in July. 

Scrap exports noted earlier as hav- 
ing gained considerably, totaled 70,- 
538 tons in August, in contrast with 


43,7838 tons in July, or an increase 
of 26,755 tons. Steel rails exports 


in August gained 12,920 tons, going to 
23,999 tons that month from 11,079 
tons in July. A gain of 6952 tons 
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was noted in boiler tube and welded 
pipe exports also. 
Principal classes making gains in 


imports in August include structural 
shapes, increasing 7892 tons and pig 
iron increasing 6935 tons. Of the six 
classes that decreased only two, cast 
iron pipe and rails, were of any con- 
sequence. 

Canada remained the principal for- 
eign market for exports from the 
United States, altheugh receiving 5000 
tons less in August than in July. 





ORIGIN OF PIG IRON IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 












From: Aug. July 
SRE eee See 
BOUL |. sotticsasdevesetnsvecve aes 
PS eee Oe sibeaiien 759 355 
MPURGIIOE BOREMIIOU ccccctecccconcsesvecccscciesecsare 2,000 50 
TN aces 32 31 
British India wiernicnn ageee Bee 
RR ENS eS ee 300 
GR SS ERE eee etre tere es 12.990 6,055 
ORIGIN OF IRON ORE IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 
From: Aug. July 
||” Rea Smeranereree- tas a 
Spain 544 4,300 
Canada 870 1,596 
Cuba 83,500 11,000 
RR ls ccaiebbihd cb iliisietscdpunaieweiviedicrnbenetied 130,800 102,000 
vy Wp ile 3 °c 52,474 40,760 
Egypt EAS ee Ree He aro 
NN easy. , aackactouses 17,300 
BOCREEL  cscievsenss ieceeibiciabindslccecientesds | aaahiinmaties 6,300 
Totals (ammnitininkeiewne: Benes. 1Oe,.ene 





ORIGIN OF MANGANESE IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 


From: Aug. July 
Germany “a Dacia 
Soviet Russia in Europe 14,729 15,592 
Canada ; ‘ 67 156 
Brazil 3,132 3,512 
I iat ech s ics ais oe 
British India ; 2,260 1,789 
British West Africa ak, ee i 
Java and Madura ; a 292 
United Kingdom ......... ioninaiies 97 
Totals 25,996 21,447 


ORIGIN OF FERROMANGANESE IMPORTS 
(Concentrates) 
Gross Tons 


From: Aug. July 

Italy 3 , 24 116 

France paieaeeee = | oe 

Norway Laitinen 1,188 279 

United Kingdom ; 919 757 

Canada seukicles ; " 543 1,739 

Totals 2.721 2,891 

ORIGIN OF IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 

Ingots. 

Steel Cast iron Steel blooms, 

From: bars pipe scrap etc. 
III ios cssiscnsevencnonss 51 a ar 35 
Belgium 2.637 1,523 768 
France 2,641 4,763 882 
| eee 1,752 1 64 53 
Netherlands ............ 21 se KD tines 
Sweden . cen paeee 10 91 
United Kingdom.... 39 27 1 
RIEL . diviknctocccabsdevin 1 1 6,273 3 
Czechoslovakia ...... 22 _— sets mama 
eae ia bea 20 si 
ENN: aachuciiaciiiheaiseer. - -Atsssete ~ © aaianike.”. “adeenibe 5 
TRUER. “ids consncesuace 8,270 6,288 5,394 1,338 





Japanese purchases of products during 
August were large, scrap making up 
more than half of the total. 








IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN 


Gross Tons 





January 

August through August 

1928 1928 1927 

ERS eee 94 280 533 

Belgium ....... : 17,367 135,172 145,959 

Czechoslovakia  ..........000 25 980 719 
France 14,1388 91,455 
Germany 10,267 77,860 
| ESR ee: Oe eae 44 436 
Netherlands Svan 2,291 20,400 
BORING visctisinansses PEI 1,514 6,249 
Poland and Danzig ........ 538 3,731 
Sweden a a case 2,914 18,693 
SSWVICEOTIBNG  cocvcicosovccnsccssoce 17 43 
United Kingdom ............... 5,357 64,467 
EEE IAS Room 7,819 47,358 
SUED: « sincc castors voce nice rseancsasoee 32 419 
British India .. 7,495 34,569 
2 eR 1 65 
REESE S EOE 1 4 
Denmark ........ cacbehdeeka: ~~ saamdes ; 205 
INE Sic ckukccccnceadiihiniseres sedeuies 141 
BIN seleiiinecnnccdéeciseveksasnntovens fecteen 197 
FRIEND sdeionnsons SREB 15 
Dominican Republic ........00 cece 806 
ERS edatia®  ‘caminlts 700 
Wirmie S. OE. UU. Bcc 3 
I I a acases 13 
je OES, eae eee 2,001 
MOPOCED  cecsccccceseee Sebaice > witnaes 5 
| Se saciid 381 

Jamaica ........... hdiccttaniinan ) \ieiees 628 ‘eu 

Other Countries .............. isiaaias umes 225 

BEE» ices 69,914 507,639 512,942 


IMPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL 


Gross Tons 
January 


Aug July throvgh August 

Item 1928 1928 1928 1927 
Pig iron 12,990 6,055 94.340 84,780 
Ferror ganese 

and a!l'oys (1) 2,721 2,891 30017 19,214 
Ferre con (2 41¢ 332 2.840 6,437 
Ferroc é 94 59 491 382 
Scray 394 3,688 31,923 41,863 
Iron s'abs 4 on 
ote ing 

t is, t € 

e ] 8 1.217 14,421 8.578 
Steel bars 8,270 4,992 63.574 63.448 
Iron bar 67 35 1.452 2 99% 
Wire rods 1,042 595 11,054 10,087 
H s j 

and scr 2,176 893 13,599 24,062 
Boi'er and 

plate 707 198 4,062 3,224 
Sheets Ke'f 

saw pla 1,566 1,160 17,565 9,488 
li pla 2 159 783 958 
> c 

shape 19,084 11,192 118,962 104,02] 
Ra s 1 sp 

bars 11 «1,534 12.091 11.847 
Cast n ply 6,288 7,731 45,536 63,269 
Otker pi C 

tubes... 4.456 2,918 28.429 41.772 
Barbed wire 384 226 =. 2,359 +~— 3,082 
Ro 1 1 

stee € 412 408 2,842 2,919 
Stee eles af 

a d te'ephone 

ire 15 10 178 31 
Flat e and 

strip steel 224 132 1,518 1,805 
Wire pe and 

strand 186 168 1,157 1,660 
Other wire 53 42 373 304 
Nails. tacks and - 
staples 894 1,020 5.757 4,545 
Bolts V 

ets and washers 6 11 160 249 
Cast $ and 

Sarernie 188 164 2,152 1,921 

Total 69.914 47.830 507.639 512,942 

(1) Manganese content 

(2) Silicon content 

(3) Chromium content 


4, 1928 



































































Belgium regained its leadership in ——— ' 
} the American import trade supplant- DESTINATION OF AUGUST IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS 
( ing France which had led in July. Gross Tons 
The shipments from Belgtum included _ Galvanized Plates not Tin, Steel Barbed Steel Steel 
structural shapes in a large quantity, Rails sheets fabricated terne plate sheets black wire bars scrap 
' i hare ‘aiid mah tenis pipe —— NA 548 208 3,099 609 
ste s s ° ng 3)! an 28 oS. ake one? ee 
el <3 a : fe Belgium .......... 36° eee” eae peg a 
ani aan Sie aa Brazil cesses 2,071 ie sas5 16 ee, Se 219 
EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL British India... se... ae ee : PK “7 
Gross Tons SO. ics ket nS ee ee ee 
oe | Januar ait Ss Ce eee ee ee 
Aug. uly through # rus ‘s ¢ « ~ roped gopemt OI Oe § oe” > eee 
Aug fy thgugh Aueuse Canada wine 4466 2.618 ss BHU awa Sa 
; ent. America 19 232 ae) + ee 336 333 
during Pig iron, not in- Chile CE 6,788 18 6 450 ita > ee ee 
ee  ecr0- | at 2951 a oS ron pee crosses aut 
ng up ies. 8,404 8,598 42,331 31.575 Colombia .. 22 868 4 eo eh = FG 662 ve oe 
Ferromanganese oe pa ited 131 779 357 > es 363 Eh ie ss 
and spiege.ei- Dutch E. Ind. ......... 892 ‘ 5 
sie ii 1.041 1.137 7.039 $99 Sores ee eee cee eee | ie 
8 os eee v4 PPrt Seidhuinses, derevese =i“ (tl. |, Sete oie 25 
IGIN Scrap... ae 70,538 43,783 364,776 145.700 Other Europe _....... i a oe ee eee 
fee” Booms, Sek See ee ee ee ee 
eet skelp, etc 16,400 16,020 89,350 59.023 Italy oe Cay ene. Ri) ee Nas mee een. 6 een 5 ies - a 
[ron bars 80 471 2,469 3, 356 apa "9993 ine a ey a & ee cp ,536 
pee pense - 12317 i84e> OY aka ean JODEN nn 3,993 Ya 4,025 Ib eis < oats 132 27,006 
1927 Alloy steel bars $.251 1,102 9,825 3,736 dura 
pri ee weds... 3620 3638 25°737 10°05 ikea Re Et ee ee MED; icone, Os ~apaaag ee aan 
145,959 Plates... : 12199 14,648 98'573 93/946 a i. oy a a 270 
719 Galvanized 7 aaa a - 1,113 299 663 82 863 
88,798 sheets. . 13,58] 15,341 103,998 1] 1.986 Part eoneseee ti “ ee a a ae 
3300 Slack steel ; ee ee ee 175 624 | aye 150 
298 sheets... 19,069 19,150 128,530 118,685 eS: gn gall al anes 382 101 238 148 
20,667 Black iron , Poland and 
7,083 ae 1,297 1.355 10.140 11,579 Mavs Ms i ee er Mee renee e ®t g 
2.165 Hoops, . a , aX. ; pone g- 
15.42 ee SA 4: TA A ee ca ee és i ais 
in plate, terne- Me ne ee ee Le ee Tee 
‘a R.. ‘plate, etc : 22,374 21,528 169,001 188.731 Veneta 0. SIG scm, nates 10 oe a cuepings Scie 
52,378 Structura oe e060 * ae igs eetmaet ——- _- —_— —_—— 
, shapes, plain 23,999 13,581 11,099 22,374 
- po gaterial : 14,333 14,509 118715 93.452 a od 7 19,069 5,085 12,517 70,538 
’ Structura We eiae 3 =: aa jae 
21 : 
materials, fab- Other South America 303 3,692 1,78 
: . ; P . 83 
“— = ricated. . 6,716 14,156 63,166 45,282 
108 Metal lath 581 574 3,464 FE SAMI isan ccerrucasbatecaniend 43,230 225,265 186,897 Plan Large Power Plant 
ail “i Steel rails... 23,999 11,079 144,664 125,179 Belgium eescccccssseeee 1,779 10,766 3,239 
2,189 ilies, trom, France MECN 257 8,203 3,893 For New England 
381 etc spiel 2.681 2,487 32.742 23.504 ‘ Sionaaaqacses ‘ re 7 
access see Z, 2,45/ 32,442 23, RUUMED 7 Sct caesenkseseskesavinss 27,208 79,583 37,867 i i 
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Machinery 


Industrial Demand Rising in Importance— 
September Sales Are at High Rate—In- 
quiries for Equipment Are More Numerous 








EPORTS from all important machine tool and 
R equipment markets indicate that activity is 
still being maintained at a high rate, al- 
though it is doubtful if September sales will equal 
Nevertheless, the volume was 
considerably ahead of that for September, 1927. 
Inquiries are a little more numerous than they 
have been for some time recently, and this indicates 


those of August. 


New York, Oct. 2.—While scattered, 
machine tool orders continue fairly 
numerous, with inquiry steady, the 
month just closed was as good as 
‘August for most sellers, and in some 
cases, better. A recent buyer of a 
few machines has been the E. W. 
Bliss Co., Brooklyn, which has ac- 
quired the rights to manufacture in 
this country an English airplane en- 
gine. As they will employ little 
equipment not already installed, it is 
believed that the company’s purchases 
for the present are about concluded. 
Later, as production gets under head- 
way, substantial buying of additional 
equipment is considered likely. R. E. 
Hoe & Co., manufacturers of printing 
equipment and saws, rather recently 
noted as planning to move to another 
plant they had purchased in this city 
are figuring on several machines, in- 
cluding a number of planers. Rail- 
road buying includes a 90-inch axle 
turning lathe long pending for the 
New York Central, which is now in- 
quiring for a 16-inch engine lathe. 

Chicago, Oct. 2.—Machine tool dis- 
tributors expect a good month’s busi- 
ness, although the total volume undoubt- 
edly will fall below August, which 
proved to be the heaviest month on 
record for most dealers, even con- 
sidering war-time activity. Inquiries 
are slightly less numerous than last 
month and are more widely scattered. 
Thus far, September business gen- 
erally is ahead of September, 1927. 
For many weeks, heavy inquiries have 
come from eight or nine _ tractor 
builders tributary to the Chicago dis- 
trict, and with the tapering off of 
tractor demand, scattered industrial 
inquiries stand out more prominently. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
is to buy at once against a large ma- 
chine tool program for its West 
Allis, Wis., tractor plant, and it is 
understood again will buy later for its 
Springfield, [ll., plant. International 
Harvester Co. will purchase additional 
tools for its Farm-all tractor plant at 
Rock Island, Ill., and also for its 
tractor works in the Chicago district. 
A railroad supply manufacturer is 
expected to issue a good sized inquiry 
list shortly. Santa Fe railroad has 
purchased a 100-ton hydraulic spring 
bender, and several other tools. The 
Burlington inquiry for shapers and 
other equipment has not yet been 
closed, and Chicago & North Western 
will purchase a large drill and a 
shaper. Radial drills have been in 
good demand. A Rockford, IIl., man- 
ufacturer bought three radial drills 
during the week. The recent heavy 
demand for used tools has reduced 
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stocks greatly, most dealers report. 
Prices are reported steady. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 2.—Machine tool 
demand in this district is spotty, 
buying of heavy equipment being 
light, while the call for light tools 
is in fair seasonal volume. One in- 
terest reports that September will 
be the best month so far this year, 
although most sellers report little im- 
provement in demand since the first of 
September. Inquiry, however, is 
fairly active and a good volume of 
work is pending. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. has issued its list of 
tools for the fourth quarter. Crane 
buying is rather light although a 
fair number of jobs are pending. 

Cleveland, Oct. 2.—No let-up is in 
sight for activity in this district, for 
inquiries are good and sales remain 
at a high level. For some dealers 
September was the best month for 
this year, but for all it ranked high. 
The automotive industry here and in 
Detroit is buying steadily and is ac- 
counted for largely by the introduc- 
tion of new models. Machine tool 
builders are working overtime in some 
cases, to keep up with shipments. 
Small machinery housed are impressed 
with the volume of spot buying. In 
all cases, extremely prompt delivery 
is demanded. Used machinery is 
moving well. 


Crane exports for seven months of 





CRANE ORDERS PLACED 














Four cranes for Steel Co. of Canada, Hamilton, 
Ont.; awarded as follows: 200-ton, 4-girder 
ladle crane, 100-ton, 2-girder ladle crane and 
5-ton charging crane to Morgan Engineering 
Co.; and 65-ton electric overhead crane to 
Shaw Crane-Putnam Machine Co. 

Among single orders were: 5-ton electric crane 
for Western Electric Co., Kearny, N. J., to 
Cleveland Electric Crane & Engineering Co.; 
crawler crane for Colonial Sand & Gravel Co., 
New York, to McMyler-Interstate Co.: 25-ton 
trolley for Hay Foundry & Iron Works, New- 
ark, N. J., to Morgan Engineering Co.; 1-ton 
electric crane for American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co., New York, for operation in Mexico, 
to Shaw Crane-Putnam Machine Co.; 15-ton 
electric crane for Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., New York, for operation in Utah, to 
Shaw Crane-Putnam Machine Co. 





CRANE ORDERS PENDING 

















25-ton, 8-wheel locomotive crane for New York 
Central; bids asked. 

Used truck crane for D. C. Serber Inc., 165 
Vermilyea avenue, New York, contractor ; bids 
asked, with liklihood of inquiry being issued 
shortly for a crawler crane. 


an active fourth quarter. 
tractors is tapering off, farm implement manufac- 
turers in the Middle West are purchasing less ma- 
A notable exception is the International 
Harvester Co. which is taking items for both its 
Rock Island and Chicago.plants. 
again is assuming a position of importance. Stocks 
are being reduced and prices are steady. 


As the demand for 


Industrial demand 


1928 were $1,928,000, compared with 
$832,000 in the same period of 1927, 
a gain of 132 per cent. 


Steel Barrels Are Up 


Washington, Oct. 2.—Production of 
steel barrels in August gained com. 
fortably over the July total, statistics 
of the department of commerce shoy. 
Members of the Steel Barrel Man- 
ufacturers association, Cleveland, re. 
port shipments of 380,343 with un. 
filled orders of 358,581. Production 
of I. C. C. barrels was 27 per cent, 
light barrels 63 per cent and all bar. 





rels 56 per cent. Monthly compari- 
sons follow: 
Unfilled orders 
for delivery 
Pro- Ship- within beyond 
1927 duction ments 30days 80 days 
Aug. «0 615,152 610,454 244,518 862,086 
Total 
(8 mos.)4,585,126 4,574,503 — ......... conceneigis 
eee 521,899 625,874 235,181 889,256 
SEE 578,408 572,893 211,665 788,894 
Nov. .... 500,909 497,345 182,065 688,724 
Dec. 444,227 454,638 221,897 1,086,468 
1928 
(Re moreror 475,906 474,159 241,145 1,110,652 
i an 518,944 614,362 297,889 1,119,788 
Mar. cesses 636,855 644,521 304,043 1,089,540 
Apr. 667,827 661,949 357,131 919,868 
May 696,281 694,843 324,549 982,568 
June 712,779 717,496 319,443 840,318 
July 647,844 645,881 341,346 891,066 
Bee neces 677,313 675,600 319,495 744,863 
Total 
(8 mos.)5,033,749 5,028,811 — ...ccsesesee 
. . . 
Special Fixtures Built 


by Welding Method 
(Concluded from Page 876) 


ful in representing the performance 
of their units. Others entering the 
discussion said that the tool builder 
usually was given insufficient infor- 
mation as to the job when inquiring 
for machinery. 

The session was concluded with 4 
few remarks from F. A. Geier, presi- 
dent, Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., 
who had just returned from an ex- 
tensive tour in Europe. The Ameri- 
can engineer, he said, has unlimited 
opportunities as compared with the 
European engineer. Regarding equip- 
ment, Europe’s demand is for general 
purpose machines, America needs the 
special-purpose types. 
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No. 251—Pneumatic rivet squeezer 


Center Lathe Saves Time 


in Production Work 
(Continued from Page 843) 


and direct-connected through a flexible 


coupling. 


Designs Segment Wheels 


Gp 
No. 250 





for Grinders 


Blanchard Machine Co., 64 
State street, Cambridge, 
Mass., recently has placed 
on the market a new seg- 


ment wheel for surface grinders made 


by this manufacturer. 


sists of 

segments 
clamping 
machined 


The wheel con- 
a chuck with six abrasive 
fastened in position by three 
devices. The chuck body is 
from a solid steel forging 


and is said to be rustproof. The three 
fixed abutments in the chuck and the 


three clamping 
aluminum bronze. 
ments are made with rounded 


units are made of 
The abrasive seg- 
ends 


that match with the radius in the fixed 
abutments and shoes of the clamping 


devices. 


The segments are self-align- 


ing, their outer surfaces being molded 
to the same radius as the bore in the 


chuck body. 


screw is 


When the clamping 
tightened the segments are 


forced outward against the machined 
surface of the chuck body and against 


the fixed abutments. 


segments 
new and 


can be used 


The abrasive 
are 6 inches in depth when 
it is said that over 5 inches 
since, as fast as they 


wear down, they can be loosened and 


set out. 


Machine Squeezes Light 
Rivets into Place 


<Q 
No. 251 





that squeezes 
light rivets into place. 


made in 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 
6 East Forty-fourth street, 
New York, is manufacturing 
a portable pneumatic riveter 
instead of hammers 
The riveter is 
two sizes; the smaller one, 


shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, weighs 8 pounds and is capable 
of driving steel rivets up to %-inch 
in diameter, duralumin rivets up to 


5/32-inch 


in diameter and aluminum 


rivets up to 3/16-inch in diameter. 
The larger model weighs 16% pounds 
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and will drive rivets proportionately 
larger. The yoke is removable and 
the manufacturer furnishes a wide 
range of interchangeable yokes for 
various gaps and reaches. This in- 
terchangeable yoke feature is said to 
permit the use of the machine for a 
great variety of work. One of the 
primary purposes for the design of 
the rivet squeezer was for assembly 
work incidental to the manufacture 
of airplanes. 


High-Speed Drills Are 
Light in Weight 








a United States Electrical 
<QB> | Tool Co., 2495 West Sixth 
No 252 street, Cincinnati, recently 

has designed two new light 








weight, high speed, %-inch, portable 
electric drills. One of these is the 
direct-drive type, operating on the 
armature shaft at a speed of 10,000 
revolutions per minute, and weighs 
4 pounds. The other operates through 
a gear reduction at a speed of 2000 
revolutions per minute and weighs 
approximately the same as the first. 
A new feature of the drills is their 
keyless chucks. Each drill embodies 
a universal motor that operates on 
direct or alternating current of 60 
cycles or less, chrome nickel steel 
gears, one-piece frame and commu- 
tator head, and trigger switch. 


Announces High Duty 
Draw-Cut Shaper 








~ | Morton Mfg. Co., East 
<a> Broadway and Hoyt street, 
No. 253 Muskegon Heights, Mich., 
recently has designed a new 








32-inch stroke, heavy duty, draw-cut 
shaper. The lower table and outer 
support is of new design. It is of 
the angle bracket type and, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration, is lo- 
cated considerably lower on the sad- 
dle, giving 31% inches clearance be- 
tween the ram and lower table. This 
is said to make possible the placing of 

















No. 253—Draw-cut shaper 


large and bulky castings on the ma- 
chine to be finished. The ram meas- 
ures 6 x 6% inches and is made from 
a high carbon steel forging. The ram 
has a bearing surface on all four 
sides through the entire length of the 
column and is threaded on one end 
to receive the cutting head. Auto- 
matic relieving type friction feed and 
power rapid traverse are standard 
features of the machine. The shaper 
is equipped with a 1%-ton independent 
crane hoist and can be furnished with 
either belt or motor drive. The unit 
has a 32-inch cutting stroke, 32-inch 
horizontal feed on the table and 16- 
inch vertical feed of the table. 


Automatic Oxyacetylene 


Shape Cutter Built 
“p> Linde Air Products Co., 30 


East Forty-second _ street, 
No. 254 New York, has placed on 

the market an automatic 
oxyacetylene shape-cutting machine 
designed to cut shapes of any sort 
from steel plate, sheet, forgings, bil- 
lets or ingots. In this machine the 
cutting blowpipe is mounted on a car- 

















No. 254—Oxyacetylene shape-cutting machine 
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riage which is moved in any direc- 
tion by means of an electric motor. 
For routine production it will operate 
automatically from templates, as 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. In cases where only a few parts 
are to be cut out, a hand tracing de- 
vice can be attached and used to fol- 
low the outline of a sketch or blue- 
print. It is said that little machining 
is necessary in most cases after cut- 
ting because the parts are produced 
with straight corners and smooth 
edges. The cutting speed ranges 
from 3 to 20 inches per minute, de- 
pending on the thickness of the metal. 


Chassis Frame Assembly 
Press Designed 


Hanna Engineering Works, 
<Qp> 1765 Elston avenue, Chi- 
No. 255 sey is ee a the mar- 

et a chassis frame assem- 
biy press designed for use as an 
adjunct to a chassis frame riveting in- 
stallation when one or more tubular 
cross members must be pressed into 
the horns or outriggers which have 
previously been riveted to the side 
bar channel webs. The press rams 
open wide to permit the quick loading 
of frame parts. The rams act in uni- 
son, advancing until they engage the 
side bar channel when the speed of 
advance is reduced automatically, and 
stopping automatically when the side 
bar channels are spaced _ properly. 
Standard drill heads equipped with 
automatic feed engagement and re- 
verse to quick return, drill the holes 
for the rivets which dowel the tubular 
cross members in place. As shown in 
the accompanying illustration, the unit 
is self contained and equipped with 
motor drive including limit switch 
controls, drilling compound pump and 














sump, and pressure pump lubrication 
of the mechanism. 


Machine Tool Joints Are 
Lacking Rigidity 
(Concluded 842) 


quirement. Some manufacturers have 
made substantial progress in elimin- 
ating three of these joints by making 
the adjoining members integral; but 
much progress can still be made 
toward getting rid of all inherent de- 
fects in the machine. 

Chatter is the most serious draw- 
back in obtaining proper results from 
machine tools. Chatter is usually the 
result of the tool entering and leaving 
the stock because of irregularity in 
the stock or yielding of the machine 
members or a combination of both. 
Tool deterioration along the edge is 
exceedingly rapid under such condi- 
tions; and the resultant frequent 
grinding and resetting of the tools 
obviously causes a material shrinkage 
in production. Any such detriment, 
therefore. inherent in the machine tool 
construction, can be and should be 
overcome by machine tool builders. 
With this defect eliminated from ma- 
chine tools, the users can _ readily 
look to the design of their own prod- 
uct parts and to the condition of the 
materials used therein for the elimi- 
nation of further difficulties with 
machining operations, and can thereby 
enhance the value of the machine tools 
to themselves. 


from Page 


In discussing the various papers 
presented at the symposium, one 
speaker stated that his company re- 
cently had purchased a considerable 
number of high-grade machine tools 
to be used in the manufacture of 
hydraulic shock absorbers for auto- 
mobiles. When placed in service, 50 
per cent of these machines failed to 
give the accuracy required and which 
the manufacturers had claimed for 


them. It was necessary in this case 




















No. 255—New chassis frame assembly press 
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for the buyer to tear down varioys 
parts of the tools and to reassemble 
and realign them to provide the nee. 
essary accuracy. The speaker sug- 
gested that users were likely to loge 
confidence in manufacturers when 
equipment failed to measure up to 
claims of the salesman. 

Every rule has its exception ang 
undoubtedly the examples just given 
are exceptions. Representatives for 
the automotive, electrical and railroad 
industries appeared well satisfied with 
the manner in which tool builders 
have appreciated their problems and 
have developed and provided equip. 
ment to suit their special needs. 


Record List of Exhibits 
Seen at Power Show 


The power show at New York which 
is to be held this year Dec. 3-8 js 
expected to exceed all previous similar 
shows, judging by the advance list 
of exhibitors. Already 300 power ex. 
hibits have been scheduled, 104 heat. 
ing and ventilating exhibits, 64 ma- 
chine tool exhibits and 90 exhibits of 
transmission equipment. The show will 
be known as the seventh National 
Exposition of Power Mechanical Engi- 
neering, and will be held in Grand 
Central Palace. It is held each year 
during the week of the annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. 


New York Group To Meet 


An address entitled “Heat, Rust and 
Acid-Resisting Steels” will be pre 
sented by Dr. W. H. Hatfield, interna- 
tionally famous metallurgist of Shef- 
field, England, at the opening fall 
meeting of the New York chapter of 
the American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing in the Woolworth building, New 
York City, Nov. 12. It is expected 
that Dr. Giolitti, cementation authority 
of Italy, will speak at one of the later 
meetings. The suggestion has_ been 
made that the New York chapter seek 
to encourage students in metallurgy 
in New York colleges .by offering 
eash prizes for unusually good work. 
Consideration also is being given to 4 
plan by which members of the New 
York chapter can use the employment 
bureau of the United Engineering s0- 
cieties. 


Will Meet at New York 

American Refractories institute, 2202 
Oliver building, Pittsburgh, will hold 
its fall meeting in the Vanderbilt 
hotel, New York, Oct. 24, instead of 
at Pittsburgh. 
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Details for Metal Week 


Near Completion 


National Metal Week, Oct. 8-12, 
will be featured by technical sessions 
held by the various societies at head- 
quarters hotels in Philadelphia in the 
forenoons and at Commercial Museum 
in the afternoons. The headquarters 
of the American Society for Steel 
Treating and of the institute of 
metals division of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Matallurgical 
Engineers will be maintained at the 
Benjamin Franklin hotel, with the 
American Welding society holding 
sway at the Bellevue-Stratford hotel. 
The Drop Forge Supply association 
is scheduled to hold its annual din- 
ner Wednesday, Oct. 10, at Bookbind- 
ers. The metal exposition will be 
open daily at noon at Commercial 
Museum. Committee meetings of the 
various trade societies will be held 
in Philadelphia during the same week. 

Banquets will be the order in the 
evenings. The annual dinner of the 
institute of metals division of the 
American Institute of 
Metallurgical Engineers will be held 
Wednesday evening at the Benjamin 
Franklin hotel. 
ning the American Society for Steel 
ban- 


Mining and 


On the following eve- 
Treating will hold its annual 
quet in the ballroom of the same 
hotel while the American Welding 
society is holding a banquet at the 
Bellevue-Stratford hotel. 


Establishes Trust Fund 
for Society Awards 


At the fifty-fourth 
the American Electrochemical society, 
Charleston, W. Va., Sept. 20-21, Dr. 
Edward Goodrich Acheson, well-known 
for his work with carborundum and 
artificial graphite, presented to the 
society a trust fund of $25,000. This 
amount is to form the basis of an 
award every second year of a gold 
medal and a prize of $1000 to any 
man who has made a _ distinguished 
contribution to any of the branches 
fostered by the American Electrochem- 
ical society. At the meeting 
the society presented the degree of 
“honorary membership” to Thomas A. 
Edison who has been a member of 
the society since its inception. Mr. 
Edison is the fourth honorary mem- 
ber on the society’s roster. 


convention of 


same 


Foundrymen Assemble 


Upon special invitation of the De- 
troit Foundrymen’s association, Walter 
Seelbach, president, Arthur J. Tus- 
cany, secretary, and Fred H. Doo- 
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little, central states representative of 
the Gray Iron institute, attended a 
meeting of the Detroit Foundrymen’s 
association held in the Fort Shelby 
hotel, Detroit, Thursday’ evening, 
Sept. 20. They spoke on _ various 
phases of the work of the Gray Iron 
institute. Members of the association 
expressed interest in the work of the 
institute and offered their assistance 
in furthering its aims. 


Steel Treaters See Film 


The Chicago chapter of the Ameri- 
can Society for Steel Treating, at 
a meeting Thursday evening, Sept. 
13, heard a paper by R. E. Talley, 
president, George J. Hagan Co., 
Pittsburgh, on “Furnaces.” The paper 
dealt with the newer developments in 
heating, furnace design, and in gen- 
eral emphasized mechanical perform- 
ance and actual operating data. A 
motion picture, “The Story of Ingot 
Iron,” produced by the United States 
bureau of mines in co-operation with 
the American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, O., was shown. 


The supervisory and executive staff 
of the Interstate Iron & Steel Co., 
Chicago, has been covered by a group 
life insurance policy on a co-operative 


basis. 





Convention Calendar 











Oct. 1-5—National Safety council. Seventeenth 
annual safety congress in New York. W. H. 
Cameron, 108 East Ohio street, Chicago, is 
managing director. 


Oct. 8-12—American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing. Tenth annual convention at Benjamin 
Franklin hotel and National Metal exposi- 
tion at Commercial Museum, Philadelphia. 
W. H. Eisenman, 7016 Euclid avenue, Cleve- 
land, is secretary. 


Oct. 8-12—American Welding society. Annual 
fall meeting at  Bellevue-Stratford hotel, 
Philadelphia. Miss M. M. Kelly, 33 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, is secretary. 


Oct. 8-12—American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. Meeting of insti- 
tute of metals division at Benjamin Frank- 
lin hotel, Philadelphia. W. M. Corse, 810 
Eighteenth street, Washington, is secretary. 


Oct. 10-12—National Association of Farm Equip- 
ment Manufacturers. Annual convention at 
Minneapolis. H. J. Sameit, 608 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago, is secretary. 


Oct. 11-13—American Gear Manufacturers as- 
sociation. Semiannual meeting at Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo. T. W. Owen, 3608 Euclid 
avenue, Cleveland, is secretary. 


Oct. 15-18—National Hardware Association of 
the United States. Thirty-fourth annual con- 
vention at Marlborough-Blenheim, Atlantic 
City, N. J. George A. Fernley, 505 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, is secretary. 


Oct. 17-19—Society of Industrial Engineers. 
Fifteenth natinoal convention at Hotel Seneca, 
Rochester, N. Y. George C. Dent, 205 West 
Wacker drive, Chicago, is secretary. 

Oct. 24—American Refractories institute. Fall 
meeting at Vanderbilt hotel, New York, 
Dorothy A. Texter, 2202 Oliver building, Pitts- 
burgh, is secretary. 

Oct. 26—American Iron and Steel institute. 
Fall meeting at Hotel Commodore, New York. 
E. A. S. Clarke, 75 West street, New York, 
is secretary. 


Scholarship Offered for 
“Yankee Ingenuity” 


A scholarship to the member of 
the freshman class showing the most 
“Yankee Ingenuity” is offered’ by 
Henry J. Fuller, ’95, at. the Worces- 
ter Polytechnic institute, Worcester, 
Mass. This is addition to five new 
scholarships and the augmented in- 
dustrial scholarships offered by cen- 
tral Massachusetts steel and metal 
industrial concerns. 

Industrial scholarships are award- 
ed sons or relatives of employes by 
the following: American Steel & Wire 
Co., four; Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, four; Graton & Knight Mfg. 
Co., one; Heald Machine Co., two; 
Leland-Gifford Co., one; Morgan Con- 
struction Co., one; New England 
Power Co., one; Norton Co., six; Reed 
& Prince Mfg. Co., four; Riley Stoker 
Corp., one; Rockwood Sprinkler Co., 
one; Strathemore Paper Co., one; 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
one, and Wyman-Gordon Co.,_ one. 
These scholarships are offered an- 
nually and application is made to the 
company for renewal. 


Praises Associations in 
Foundry Talk 


At the first fall meeting of the 
recently-organized Associated Brass 
Founders of New England, held Sept. 
26 at the Engineers’ club, Boston, 
Pat Dwyer, engineering editor, The 
Foundry, Cleveland, leading up 
from a historical reference to the 
foundry industry to a review of pres- 
ent day conditions, stated that the 
formation of business associations is 
a long and important step in the 
right direction. 

Officers of the association are: 
President, J. A. Dunean, N. M. Dun- 
can & Sons Co., East Boston; vice 
president, Geo. W. Thornburg, Cres- 
cent Park Brass Foundry, Waltham, 
Mass.; second vice president, C. A. 
Perkins, C. A. Perkins Co., Roslindale, 
Mass.; secretary, L. P. Robinson, 141 
Milk street, Boston; treasurer, Oscar 
Swangren, Dorchester Brass & Alumi- 
num Foundry, Hyde Park, Mass.; stat- 
istician, H. E. Bryant, West Bridge- 
water, Mass. 


The next meeting of the adminis- 
trative board of the American En- 
gineering council will be held in Pitts- 
burgh Oct. 19-20, under the auspices 
of the Engineers Society of Western 
Pennsylvania. Arthur W. Berresford, 
president, will be in charge. 
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Describes Spain’s Iron 


and Steel Industry 
(Concluded from Page 832) 


This estimate now is considered 
conservative. The most valuable ore 
in the district is the red hematite. 
The iron content ranges from 32 to 
42 per cent for the lowest-grade ore, 
to 50 to 52 per cent for the richest. 
The poorest grades contain 35 to 40 
per cent silica. The rich ores, how- 
ever, are difficult to reduce. The 
lower grade ores are easier to reduce, 
especially after preliminary roasting. 

Table I shows the production of 
iron ore in Spain during recent years. 
Table IV gives export figures by 
countries of destination. Maximum 
production was reached in 1913 with 
9,861,668 metric tons. The war caused 
a considerable drop in exports, owing 


cent. 


the value per ton, and the iron con- 
tents. The richest ore, containing 
60 per cent iron, was obtained from 
Zaragoza, which yielded 38,628 tons. 
The poorest ore, containing 44 per 


cent iron, came from Guadalajara, 
which gave 30,368 tons. 
The output of Vizcaya in 1926 


amounted to about 45 per cent of the 


total for the country; in 1927 it 
was about 41.5 per cent. During 1926, 
74 mines were in operation. Ex- 


traction was restricted, owing to the 
reduced demand from Great Britain, 
then in the throes of the general 
strike. In 1927 activities greatly 
expanded. Vizcaya ore goes to Great 
Britain, Germany, France and Bel- 
gium. Exports to Germany have not 
regained their prewar level; exports 
to Holland are mainly for German 
destination. In December, 1926, 
rubio ore was sold at 20 to 24 pesetas 


best 









to difficulties of maritime transporta- per ton f.o.b. Bilbao; best quality 
Table VI 
- . 
Where Spain Mines Most of Its Iron Ore 
Average 
Value iron contents 
Province Output Value perton per ton 
(Metric tons) (Pesetas) 
1927 1926 1926 1926 1926 
NN i cciicaciaalobionvinniscartetamnanens 2,043,783 1,450,740 18,598,486 12.82 48 
SSE EEL REAR CO 571,765 562,337 4,228,774 7.52 47.61 
Santander 664,990 385,245 4,206,875 10.92 48.50 
Ee eee re aee: 836,106 217,303 1,173,436 5.40 46 
Other provinces 789,656 565,964 5,489,861 9.70 44 to 60 
TOTAL ..... 4,906,300 8,181,589 33,697,432 44 to 60 











tion, and increased domestic consump- 
tion. Production in Spain decreased 
concurrently with the reduced foreign 
demand, until in 1922 the output was 
only 28 per cent of that of 1915. 
Since then production has gradually 
increased and in 1927 the output was 
the highest registered since 1917, but 
still only 50 per cent of the production 


of the year immediately preceding 
the war. 

Export business has not resumed 
its prewar prosperity, and _ only 
slender hopes are held that it will 
do so in the future. However, a 


considerable increase was registered 
in 1927. The ore produced in San- 
tander and Vizcaya is used in part 
by the Vizcaya ironworks, the balance, 
which constitutes the major portion, 
being exported through the ports of 
Santander and Bilbao. The Teruel 
output is used at the blast furnaces 
of Compania Siderugica del Mediter- 
raneo. The Almeria output is ex- 
ported. 

Table VI shows the production for 
1927 and 1926 of those provinces 
whose output exceeded 100,000 tons. 
The table also gives, for 1926, the 
gross value of the output at the mines, 
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carbonate was sold at 18 to 23 
pesetas. The price of best rubio in 
August 1928 was 22s 6d ($5.45) «if. 
Middlesbrough. Of the 1926 output 
of the Vizcaya mines, 893,190 tons 
was exported through Bilbao and Cas- 
tro-Urdales, 50,060 tons 
in the blast furnaces of the province, 
and 72,000 tons were shipped to the 
Asturias. About one-third of the out- 
put is in the form of carbonates; two- 
thirds is rubio. During the year 1926, 


were smelted 


5011 workmen were employed in the 
iron ore mines, as against 6126 in 
1925. 

In the province of Almeria, 29 
mines were operated in 1926. The 


greater part of the output comes from 
the Filabres, where 
are and Bacares 
group is ex- 
ploited by Compania Cabarga* San 
Miguel and comprises the Menas 
mines, where as much as eight tons 
per day per hectare (2.47 acres) was 
extracted. The ore is mainly oxide 
containing 47 per cent iron. The 
Bacares group is mined by the Ba- 
eares Iron Ore Mines, Ltd., of Lon- 
don. There the annual output per 
hectare in 1926 was 250 tons, and 


zone of Sierra 
located the 
groups. The 


Seron 
Seron 
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the annual output per man 283 tons, 
A network of cables 24 kilometers 
long joins the mines to the railroad 
at Seron, 109 kilometers from Agyi- 
las. Another company, Compania 
Minera de Sierra-Alhamilla, operates 
mines at Lucainena de las Torres, 
The ore is carbonate of iron and jg 
roasted near to the mines in eight 
ovens, each capable of roasting 50 
tons per day. In 1926, 93,566 tons 
of Almeria ore was exported through 
Garrucha, and 22,000 tons was for 
coasting trade. During the year 2854 
workers were employed at the mines 
of Almeria. 

Twenty-two mines in the province 
of Santander were operated in 1926, 
employing 2273 workers. The amount 
extracted in 1927 was 664,990 metric 
tons, against 385,245 tons in 1926. A 
large proportion of the ore is rubio. The 
principal mining companies are: Com- 
pania Minera de Dicido, Compania Min- 
era de setares, and Sociedad Minera Ca- 
barga San Miguel. Mining generally 
is done in the open, still to a great 
extent in the manner described in 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, Jan. 20, 1921, 
although mechanical improve- 
ments have made. Only _ two 
mines were operated in the province 
of Teruel, employing 360 workmen. 
The output in 1927 was 836,106 tons, 
as against 217,303 tons in 1926. The 
mining company is Compania 
Minera de Sierra Menera. The out- 
put goes mainly to the furnaces of 
Compania Siderugica del Mediter- 
raneo. The relatively small number 
of men employed is noteworthy and 
due to the extensive use of mechanical 
methods. The ore is not exported, be- 
Swedish and North African 
favorably situated geo- 
shipped to other 
All provinces pro- 
duced considerably less in 1926 than 
in 1925, but the 1927 output showed 
considerable improvement. 


some 
been 


sole 


cause 
ore iS more 
graphically to be 


countries. these 


(To be Concluded) 


Reports Greater Output 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 2.—Substan- 
tial increases in the production of 
steel and coal were reported by Presi- 
dent McNaught in presenting his re- 
port at the annual meeting of the 
British Empire Steel Corp. at Mon- 
treal, Sept. 18. The current year, he 
stated, is not expected to make s0 
favorable a showing, particularly in 
coal. This is due to the fact that a 
year ago the company benefited from 


the strike in England. The reorgan- 
ized board of directors, appointed 
when the Gundy-Holt interests at- 


quired control, was re-elected. 
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British Exports Large 
(Concluded from Page 878) 


Among the imports the tonnage of 
scrap was more than twice the amount 
imported in July, the August total be- 
jing 11,629 against 5342 tons the previ- 
ous month. Foreign semifinished steel 
in the form of blooms, billets, slabs, 
etc., show increases of about 5000 tons 
and bars, rods, angles also increased 
from 43,169 tons in July to 54,005 
in August. Iron bars rose from- 13,703 
to 18,502 tons. Other increases in- 
clude steel girders, beams, etc., plates, 
sheets and wire. Import of hollow- 
ware has been reduced to small pro- 
portions, only 385 tons being bought 
by this country. In the eight months, 
however, iron and steel imports gen- 
erally show a considerable decrease 
compared with the same period last 
year. 

: Exports of coke and manufactured 
fuel totaled 303,241 tons, compared 
with 289,357 tons in July and 312,- 
2957 in 1927. Coal exports totaled 


4,274,391 tons, compared with 4,162,- 
802 in July, and 4,257,381 in August 


last year. 
General exports were valued at 
£62,216,978, against £60,885,097 in 


July, and £59,410,332 in August last 
year. The value of the general im- 
ports was £97,700,572, compared with 
£95,468,408 in July, and £90,116,206 
in August last year. 


Brazilian Steel Plant Much 


Improved 


Brussels, Sept. 21—(Huropean 
Staff Service)—The report of the 
Companhia Siderurgica Belgo-Mineria, 
which exploits ore mines and operates 
works in Brazil, and in which the 
Arbed has a considerable interest, has 
been issued. The financial result of 
1927 is a loss of 404,134 milreis. The 
report mentions that the situation of 
the Brazilian iron and steel industry 
has not improved, and that the finan- 
cial difficulties mentioned in the previ- 


ous report prevailed throughout 1927. 
During the first half of the year the 
plant was closed down, and during 
that period opportunity was taken to 
complete the installation of the works. 
The works reopened July 18, 1927, and 
operated normally until the end of the 
year, with one blast furnace and one 
rolling mill. 

An additional stack of 50 tons has 
been erected and will be blown in as 
soon as market conditions are favor- 
able. This brings the number of fur- 
naces in the works to two. At the 
end of the year a 50-ton open-hearth 
furnace was completed and started op- 
erating Dec. 22; this furnace now is 
operating under satisfactory condi- 
tions. There now also are two open- 
hearth furnaces in the plant. Condi- 
tions are more favorable than a year 
ago, due more particularly to improve- 
ments in equipment. Pig iron sales 
are increasing, and sales of merchant 
steel also are more satisfactory. The 
Brazilian government has granted to 
the concern a large concession on coal 
mines. 


French Steelmaker Finds Year Unprofitable 


Office of IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
9 Rue de Londres 


ARIS, Sept. 21.— (European Staff 
P serie me report of the 
Societe Metallurgique de Knut- 
ange for the financial year 1927 
states that the situation at the begin- 
ning of the year was affected by the 
appreciation of the franc, which had 
begun to take place in the previous 
year, and that the concern had great 
difficulty in selling its products at a 
profitable price. The situation im- 
proved toward the end of the year, and 
the formation of comptoirs for semi- 
finished steel and structural steel also 
has exerted a favorable influence. 
Commercial relations with Germany 
have developed satisfactorily. 
During the year technical improve- 


ments were effected in the company’s 
plant with a view to greater efficiency 
and economical production. Further 
improvements will be made. Supplies 
of coke were sufficient to satisfy re- 
quirements of the seven blast fur- 
nace stacks which operated during the 
year, but it is stated that the price 
of coke delivered at the works, includ- 
ing taxes, is hardly economical. The 
ore mines yielded sufficient to meet 
requirements of the furnaces. Al- 
though actual figures of production 
are not yet available, it is said that 
the output of pig iron was 94 per 
cent of the 1913 tonnage and 67 per 
cent of the maximum capacity of pro- 
duction. The output of raw steel was 
100 per cent of the 1913 tonnage and 
64 per cent of the maximum capacity 


of production; this would correspond 
to an output of raw steel of about 
500,000 tons. The output of rolled 
products was 98 per cent of the 1913 
tonnage and 62 per cent of the maxi- 
mum capacity of production. The 
output of the ore mines increased by 
8 per cent over the 1927 tonnage. 
Exports of steel were 63.7 per cent 
of the output, as against 43 per cent 
in 1926. The principal countries to 
which the concern has exported its 
products are: Great Britain, India, 
Germany, Italy, and the Saar. The 
financial result of the year was a loss 
of 9,884,207 francs ($385,000). In the 
balance sheet this loss is to be added 
to the losses incurred in previous un- 
favorable years, and total losses now 
exceed 441% million francs ($2,100,000) 
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French Export Market Offers Better Prices 


Office of IRON TRADE REVIEW,, 
9 Rue de Londres 


ARIS, Sept. 21.—(European Staff 
Service)—The tendency toward 


firmer prices, reported previous- 
ly, continues, both in the do- 
mestic and export markets, but par- 


ticularly in the latter, where bars 
have reached £6 2s 6d ($29.65) f.o.b. 
Antwerp, this price being decidedly 


higher than prewar quotations. 
International meetings have been 
held in Belgium at the Chateau 
d’Ardennes. One meeting was_ be- 
tween representatives of wire prod- 
uct manufacturers with the object of 
re-establishing the entente that was 
broken up in October, 1927.  Al- 
though no official reports .are yet 
available, it is understood that no 
agreement could be reached. This 
1S an important question, as the ex- 
istence of the wire rod entente de- 
pends on re-establishment at an early 
date of the syndicate of wire product 
manufacturers. In the meantime the 
wire rod syndicate itself held a meet- 





| Franc—3.9l1c 








ing Sept. 11, and the price of wire 
rod for export has been raised 2s 
6d (60.00c) per ton. The price now 
will be £6 2s 6d ($29.65), and will 
be more proportionate to the price 
of merchant steel. The directing com- 
mittee of the European steel entente 
met in Luxemburg Sept. 14, and pro- 
duction quotas for the fourth quar- 
ter remain unchanged. 

The output of French collieries dur- 
ing July was substantially less than 
in preceding months. On the other 
hand, coke producers have increased 
their output, owing to the satisfac- 
tory occupation of French iron and 
steel works. The pig iron market is 
active. Users of semifinished steel 
still find it difficult to obtain sup- 
plies; deliveries are considerably ex- 
tended, and the export price being 
slightly more profitable than the do- 
mestic, makers are tempted to give 


more attention to exports. There is 
a considerable demand for merchant 
steel, which comes particularly from 
large warehouses and jobbers, and the 
price of merchant bars has risen to 
750 franes ($29.25) f.o.b. eastern 
mill. In view of the present tendency 
of the market, it is expected that at 
the next meeting of the comptoir of 
A-products, which fixes the prices of 
semifinished steel and structural steel, 
an increase will be decided upon. 

The plate and sheet market is firm. 
Heavy plates range between 780 and 
800 francs ($30.45 and $31.20). Medi- 
um-sized sheets range from 850 to 870 
francs ($33.10 to $383.95), and the 
basis price of light-gage sheets is 
about 1150 francs ($44.90). There 
is considerable activity among auto- 
mobile manufacturers, and large pro- 
ducing firms such as Renault and 
Citroen are ordering substantial ton- 
nages of steel, with deliveries sched- 
uled over a number of months. Citro- 
en is bringing out a new 6-cylinder, 
14-horsepower car. 
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CONSTRUCTION ond ENTERPRISE 


Concise Timely Business Building Opportunities from Field of Industry 

















Atlantic 


Albert Kahn Inc., Marquette building, Detroit, 


is architect for the project. 


orth 


BRISTOL, CONN.—The forge plant of the 


New Departure Mfg. Co., which was com- 

















pleted two or three years ago, is already 


BRIDGEWATER, MASS.—Board of education, 


inadequate and a new addition is planned. , er z 
r dea ate ‘ 1 ‘ pi 2 state house, Boston, is revising plans for the 
This is expected to raise the production of . = . a oe : ' me 3 : 
: tion, 60 x 200 feet, to Torrington Building Co., rebuilding of its power plant at the State nor. 
forge lant from 60,000 arings ¢ ay on , . 
the forge plat rom 160, bearin sialon Torrington, Conn mal school. 
to 175,000. The New Departure company has 
awarded the contract for structural shapes WEST MYSTIC, CONN.—Sea Sled Corp., CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—City is receiving bids 
for its plant addition to Berlin Construction Co, J. A. Christen, plant manager, plans the con- on its revised plans for a pumping. station, 
(Noted Sept. 6.) struction of a boat manufacturing plant. Ek. T. P. Graham, 171 Newbury street, Boston, 
BINGHAM, ME.—Central Maine Power Co is engineer for the project. 

GEORGETOWN, CONN.—Gilbert & Bennett Pens pee eee eee ee . = ie : 

gece ai cco ls ac iaaegare nea tine thar agers CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—American Television 
o., manufacturer of wen cloth, ve AW — above here n the Kennebec river. The Con Corp. has been incorporated with $50,000 capi. 

> genere tract P 4 -stor ant ¢ ll- 1ectic » or & , , as ante . ans . : sn 
the general om ract for a l-st¢ ry plan 1c necticut Power & Light Co. has tentative pian tal to manufacture and deal in television appara. 
tion to H. Wales Lines, Meriden, Conn. for further power development on the Housa- tus, etc, by C. R. Burke, Lincoln Place, Natick 

tonic river It is possible that four more hydro- Mass 


MIDDLEFIELD, CONN Lyman Gun Sight 


electric plants will be built along the river 


EAST BOSTON, MASS 3ethlehem — Ship. 


Corp., is contemplating extensions and improve- 
: 1 BALTIMORE—-Lecke Insulater Corp., Charles ‘ 
ments in its plant. . . > building Corp. has awarded the general con. 
and Cromwell stree plans the erection of a x eé é 
c _ : : : ‘ tract for a 3-story plant addition at 80 Bor. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN.—General contract for laboratory. : ; 
: ; ; der street. (Noted Sept. 20.) 
a l-story plant addition, 42 x 60 feet, for H. 7 CUMBERLAND. MD.—Celenese Corp. of 
McCluskey & Sons Ine., wire cloth manufac- America, 15 East Twenty-sixth street, plans the NATICK, MASS.—American Seal Kap Corp, 
turer, has been awarded to Emil W. Lundstrom construction of a 1-story turbine house F. T. manufacturer of metal bottle caps, plans to re 
Hamden, Conn Noted Sept. 3.) Small, 15 East Twenty-sixth street, is engineer, OV 1S Plant to two buildings, 90 x 240 feet, 
which the company purchased recently 
. , ‘ . s,O0STO! New “ngland “ngineerin Corp . 
NORWALK CONN Gainestion .tkeht & I rON—Nev Er ind Engineering r} 
as be 1corporate vith § -apital t« WwW N ; ational -ackaging P 
Power Go., 107 Weet Main street, has awarded ‘"** *©eh ‘corporated with $10,000 capital ; nahi alee rn, <a 
the general contract for a 1-story service build- manufacture and deal in machinery by Thoma chine Co 145 Watertown street, has awarded 
129 x 222 feet A. Bowers, 100 Queensbury street, Boston. the general contract for a 4-story manufac. 
BOSTON—Packard Motor Car Co : re. turing plant addition on Watertown street. 
WATERBURY CONN Frenct Mfg Co eeiving bid on re ed plar for it t-story . — 
5 ng ; — we. sie dn NORTH EASTON, MASS.—Ames Shovel & 
manufacturer < bronze and copper tubing, has € and service tatior 95 x 225 feet, to be , 1 
j k ; ] j : oe : ; : Pool Ce Mair street, has awarded the con- 
awarded the ontract f¢ é l-story plant addli- It it 189 Comr r ealt a r > here 
arde 1 I at 1897 m alth avenue tract for a l-story plant, 60 x 400 feet, to 
be built on Main street 


PROVINCETOWN MASS American Mo- 
orle Aviation Co., Box 411, Cornhill, plans 


- 
esale ulpment News the construction of a hangar and an assembh 
plant here 
, i i ca , ; WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—E. W. Micha- 
ACHINERY and equipment of tion Oct. 4. Included in the sale is & I has | an 
% ae “ - ns Z " eK & Sons ne as been Incorporated wi y 
the Walden Knife Co., Walden, a considerable stock of parts for pre- shares no par value stock to manufacture pipes 
ee oe will be sold at public auction cision millers, pinion cutters, bench fittings and apparatus for heat, light and gas 
Oct. 5 by Samuel T. Freeman & Co., lathes, drills, tapping machines, jigs, {0° Pulldings. manufacturing plants, ete., by 
. = 7 ? ° f — ' eta a sigs Donald J. Michalek, 59 Hanover street, West 
auctioneers. The sale includes milling tools, milling attachments, slide rests otlnntiela 
machines, drill press, lathe, shapers, and other tools. The manufacturing 
rrinders, filing machines, hack saws ; ; HILLSIDE, N. J.—Lionel Corp., 24 Neslett 
B _ si i _ 5 Be dee equipment of the plant and miscel- street, Newark, N J manufacturer of toy 
drop hammers, boring machines, buf- laneous equipment will be sold also. trains, ete., plans the construction of a 2 
fers, polishers, oil tempering and heat- ory manufacturing plant. Austin Co., 120 


ing furnaces, air compressors, tanks, _ Broadway, is engineer 
motors and other equipment. JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Garwood Machinery 


Aer & Equipment Corp. has been incorporated with 
Sales Calender on. 


eg £25,000 capital by Corporation Trust 
Machinery, equipment and other q+ 5 _Aynction of equipment of Wal- Jersey City 
ted # Posted alae haga den Knife Co., Walden, N. Y. JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Mundt & Sons, 53 
Truck Co., Twelfth street anc en- . ‘ a , "or ee ae oe ee f 
MaKe , : Oct. 9-11—Warwick Iron & Steel Co. Fairmount avenue, plans the construction 0 
tral parkway, Cincinnati, will be sold hr pera } : ne i a 2-story plant for perforated metal manu 
rea estate and equipmen oO v€ facture 35 x 132 feet. J. T. Rowland, 30 


at auction in liquidation Oct. 18, by 
Joseph Harris Co., auctioneer. The sale 
will include materials, machinery, plant 
equipment, used trucks and office 
furniture. 


sold at auction in liquidation. Journal square, is architect. 
Oct. 11.—Auction of navy surplus JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Cresent Aircraft Corp. 
° inde “Ss ‘ vi sstablish < airplane 
and surveyed material at Norfolk, Lindenhurst, I I., will establish an airpla 
V d manufacturing plant on property recently pur 
a., navy yard. chased here. Chamberlain Aeronautical CorP. 
* 3 Oct. 18—Auction sale property of QO. organized recently by Clarence Chamberlain, will 
Armleder Motor Truck Co., Cin- 


occupy the plant jointly. (Noted Sept. 20.) 


Machinery and other property in 
KEARNY, N. J.—Delaware, Lackawanna & 


. ‘ : » Chace . cinnati. 
the plant - of loan & Chace Inc., Western railroad, 90 West street, plans the 
Newark, N. J., will be sold at auc- Mt il In mT IHNIHIIIIIH | ry construction of a power station on the Hackem 
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sack river, here. G. J. Ray, Hoboken, N. J., 
is chief engineer. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J.—Safety Signal Corp. of 
New Jersey has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital to manufacture and deal in signals by 
Pp. Henry Strazza, Montclair, attorney. 


NEWARK, N. J.- 
Gas Co., 80 Park place, plans the construction 


Public Service Electric & 


of two electric substations. 
NEWARK, N. J.—National Air 

Inc., 5930 South Cicero avenue, Chicago, plans 

to erect an airplane hangar at the municipal 


Transport 


airport. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
ment & Supply Co. has been incorporated with 


Metallurgical Equip- 


$50,000 capital to manufacture and deal in ma- 
chinery, etc., by Taft & Yeomans, Binghamton, 
attorneys. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Steel Tubes Inc., J. L. 
Sussman, president, plans the construction of a 
j-story manufacturing Scott 
and Montrose. Austin Co., 1220 
building, Philadelphia, is architect. 


plant at avenue 


Jefferson 


GARRISON, N. Y.—New York Central rail- 
road, 466 Lexington York, has 
9 


awarded the general contract for a 1 and 2- 


avenue, New 


story repair shop and signal station here. 


F. B. Freeman, New York, is chief engineer. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
Hurych Mfg. Co., 2431 Kindred street, Astoria, 
L. I, is inquiring for lathes of different sizes, 


Jerome W. 


two or three planers, compressed air forging 
equipment, shaper, automatic gear cutter, etc. 
MALONE, N. Y.—Rutland railroad plans the 


construction of a new heating plant here. Bids 


New Construction and Enterprise 


are already in on boiler and chimney work with 
the bids for other construction work to come 
in later. 


MASSENA, N. Y.—Aluminum Co. of America 
has started construction work on its mill build- 
ing, 150 x 1000 feet, here. 


NEW YORK—Leeds Scrap Iron & Steel Co. 
has been incorporated with $20,000 capital by 
E. I. Herbst, 220 Broadway, attorney. 


NEW YORK—Carbonice Co. has been incor- 
porated with 5000 shares no par value stock to 
manufacture and deal in ice machinery by G. 


Hoerner, 220 West Forty-second street, attorney. 


NEW YORK—Karasik Steel Products has been 
incorporated with 100 shares no par value stock 
by L. Karasik, 16 Court street, Brooklyn, at- 
torney. 

NEW YORK—American Museum of Natural 
History, Columbus, avenue, plans the construc 
tion of a 5-story power and service station. 
Trowbridge & Livingston, 527 Fifth avenue, are 
architects. 

HOMESTEAD, PA. 
Co., manufacturer of valves, 


Homestead Valve Mfg 
machinery, etc., 
will move to its new plant on Narrows Run 
road, near Coraopolis, Pa., which the company 
purchased recently. 

PHILADELPHIA—Railway Track-Work Co., 
East Thompson and Clementon streets, plans 
to build a l-story machine shop, 55 x 100 feet. 


PHILADELPHIA—Wilkening Mfg. Co., 


manufacturer of automobile piston rings, has 


purchased the plant of the McFarland-Meade 


Co., Seventy-first street and Kingessing ave- 


nue. The plant was used formerly for the 
manufacture of metal sash and fireproof doors. 


PHILADELPHIA—Philadelphia Flying Serv- 
ice Co., Island road and Penrose Ferry southeast, 
has awarded the general contract for a 1-story 
airplane hangar to Airport Equipment Division. 


PHILADELPHIA—The contract for a 1- 
story manufacturing and service branch for the 
White Co., Cleveland, manufacturer of motor 
buses and trucks, has been awarded to Barclay 
White & Co., 22 North Thirty-sixth street. 

PHILADELPHIA Mfg. Co., 
street and Olney manufacturer of 
pressed steel automobile bodies, will build a 1- 
Carson & 


Heintz Front 


avenue, 


story manufacturing plant addition. 
Carson are architects. 
PHILADELPHIA—E. F. Houghton Co., 240 
West Somerset street, has awarded the general 
contract for a chemical laboratory to Farrell- 


Roth Construction Co., 21 South Forty-sixth 
street. 
PITTSBURGH—County commissioners plan 


the selection of a site for the city-county 
airport, in the near future. The 
tentatively in mind is near Bettis field, Mce- 


location 


Keesport, Pa. 

PITTSBURGH—Dugquesne Light Co. plans the 
erection of a new power plant on Brunot’s is- 
land in the Ohio river. Actual construction 
will start this year. Plans provide for future 
expansion. The equipment will consist at first 
of one 60,000-kilowatt turbogenerator and three 
boilers, and eventually the building will be fitted 
to accommodate two such generators and six 


boilers. 








ASt 





Central 











Lindgren Foundry Co. 


BATAVIA, ILL. 


plans the construetion of a foundry building 
addition, 30 x 60 -feet. 


CHICAGO 
for the Central 


Stru@tural steel for a warehouse 
Steel & Wire Co. ha been 
awarded to Reuter Bre (Noted Sept. 6.) 


CHICAGO 


3136 West Fifty-first street, has awarded the 


International Steel & Iron Co., 


general contract for the construction of a 1 
story plant, 156 x 320 feet. (Noted Aug. 9.) 
CHICAGO 
successor to the Hurley Machine Ce 


Electric Household Utilities Corp., 
will build 
plant, 80 x 400 feet, at West 
Fifty-fourth 


an addition to its 


Twenty-second street and South 


avenue. (Noted Aug. 30.) 


CHICAGO West Har- 


rison street, has been incorporated with $50,000 


Galvin Mfg. Corp., 847 


capital to manufacture and deal in radio ap- 
paratus and appliances, etc., by P. V. Galvin, 
L. A. Galvin and J. E. 
CICERO, ILL. 


bed springs, suffered damage to its 2-story man- 


Galvin. 
Rome Co., manufacturer of 


ufacturing plant in a fire and explosion recently. 

CICERO, ILL. 
2632 West 
the contract for the construction of a _ plant, 
150 x 643 feet, for the manufacture of gas 
plant equipment. (Noted 

EAST PEORIA, ILL.—Toledo, Peoria & West- 
ern railroad has awarded the contract for build- 
ings for mechanical facilities to the Austin Co., 
Cleveland. 

HARVEY, ILL.—Bliss & Laughlin Ine. has 
awarded the contract for structural steel for 
its plant to be constructed at Buffalo, to Lack- 
awanna Steel Co. (Noted Aug. 30). 

JOLIET, ILL.—Knapp Bros. Mfg. Co., G. A. 
Knapp, Cicero, manager, has awarded the gen- 


Oldfield Engineering Co., 


Twenty-sixth street, has awarded 


Sept. 20.) 
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l-story plant, 120 x 604 


eral contract for a 
feet, for the manufacture of metal trim and 
building specialties. 
MONSENTO, ILL. 


has awarded the structural steel contract for its 


Eastern Electrolytic Co. 
plant to be built here to American Bridge Co. 
ROCKFORD, ILL.—Rockford Malleable Iron 
Works is additions to _ its 
plant. Last month this company was merged 
Malleable Iron Co., 
Rockford North- 
Northwestern Mal- 


making extensive 
with the Northwestern 
Milwaukee, to form. the 
Malleable 


leable Iron Co. is 


western Corp. 
plant and 


(Noted 


moving its 
offices to Rockford in the near future. 
June 28). 
INDIANAPOLIS—Link-Belt Co. 
the structural steel contract for building con: 


has awarded 


struction to Insley Mfg. Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS—Laith 
Brookville road and East 
contract for the con- 


Chevrolet Co., 
Washington street, 
soon will award the 
struction of a l-story machine shop and serv- 
ice building, 154 x 170 feet. 

RICHMOND, IND. 
awarded the contract for structural steel for 
its plant to Massillon Bridge & Structural Co. 

BUCHANAN, MICH. 


manufacturer of automobile axles, metal wheels, 


Automotive Gear Co. has 


Clark Equipment Co., 


ete., is having work completed on its 1-story 
plant addition, 180 x 255 feet at its plant at 
sattle Creek, Mich. 
at the Berrien Springs branch plant. 
DETROIT—Selik Tool & Die Co., 1831 Van 
Dyke avenue, is inquiring for a milling ma- 


Work is also contemplated 


chine. 


DETROIT—Fisher Body Corp., General Mo- 





tors building, is inquiring for general equipment 
and 3-story automobile body 
(Noted Sept. 27.) 


for its proposed 1 


plant on Beaubien street. 


DETROIT—Oldberg Mfg. Co., 2661 East Grand 
boulevard, is inquiring for machine shop equip- 
ment for its proposed plant addition. (Noted 
Sept. 27.) 

DETROIT 
ucts Co., 1320 Mt. 
turer of 


Machine Prod- 


manu fac- 


Manufacturers’ 
Elliott 


special tools and 


avenue, 
machines, is in- 
quiring for a drill and equipment. 
DETROIT 
West Warren avenue, has awarded the general 


Graham-Paige Motor Corp., 8505 


contract for a 2-story engineering department 
building 60 x 300 feet. (Noted Aug. 16.) 
DETROIT 


of auto 


Briggs Mfg. Co., manufacturer 


bodies, is completing arrangements 
for the purchase of the plant of the William 
J. Oliver Mfg. Co., 
plans to establish a branch plant in that city. 

DETROIT—McManus Steel & Iron Co., 3290 


Wight street, has been incorporated with 150,- 


Knoxville, Tenn., and 


000 shares of no par value stock to manu- 
castings 
McManus, Detroit. 


facture and deal in steel and iron 
of all kinds, by Patrick J. 
DETROIT—Long Mfg. Co., 2768 East Grand 
boulevard, manufacturer of automobiles, radia- 
tors, machinery, etc., has awarded the contract 
for a 2-story plant addition to Edward Chase, 
Detroit. 
DETROIT 


ton avenue, 


Detroit Gasket Co., 6209 Hamil- 
manufacturer of gaskets, is in- 
manufac- 

(Noted 


gasket 
l-story plant. 


quiring for machinery for 


ture for its proposed 
Sept. 27.) 

DETROIT Mfg. Co., 
505 Murphy incorporated 
with $50,000 capital to manufacture and deal 


Overcashier Aircraft 
building, has been 


891 








in airplanes, parts, etc., by Frank A. Over- 
eashier, Detroit. 


DETROIT—Joseph N. Smith Co., 5914 Federal 
street, is inquiring for equipment for the manu- 
facture of automobile hardware and _ small 
parts for its proposed 2-story manufacturing 
plant, 82 x 150 feet, to be built on Federal ave- 
nue. 

ESCANABA, MICH.—Dewey Furnace 
108 South Twelfth street, has been 
porated with $25,000 capital to manufacture 
and install warm air furnaces by D. D. 
Dewey. 

HIGHLAND PARK, MICH.—Dayton Under- 
ground Sprinkler Corp. has been incorporated 
with $100,000 capital to and 
deal in sprinkling, plumbing, 
ment, etc., by Herbert S. Jacks, 
ton avenue. 


Co., 
incor- 


manufacture 
electrical equip- 
16834 Hamil- 


JACKSON, MICH.—Watts-Morehouse Co., 
manufacturer of automobile trunks, and the 
O. C. Harrington Co., manufacturer of auto- 
mobile products, have taken over the last 
idle unit of the Earl Motors Corp. plant 
No. 9 here. The two companies are now 


engaged in refitting and remodeling the build- 
ing to give each an increased 50,000 square 
feet of floor space. 

LANSING, MICH.—Olds Motor Works has 
purchased property totaling five acres adjoin- 


ing the present Olds holdings and indicates 
that the company is considering further ex- 
pansion. The land is at present occupied by 
several buildings, to be cleared from the site 
immediately. 

SAGINAW, MICH.—Consumers Power Co., 
Jackson, Mich., plans the construction of an 
electric substation here. 

ST. JOSEPH, MICH.—John L. Cummings 


Co., organized recently for the manufacture of 
types of foundry refractories and 
specialties, plans to start soon 
facturing plant, 66 x 100 feet, a similar unit 
to be built later. John L. Cummings is pres- 
ident. 

CLEVELAND—Eaton Axle & Spring Co. has 
taken bids on structural steel for its plant ad- 
dition. (Noted Sept. 20.) 

CLEVELAND—Gears & Forgings Inc., 3010 
Woodhill road, plans the construction of a plant 
addition, 72 x 72 feet, to be a 3-story structure. 
Carter-Richards Co. is architect. 


various 
on a manu- 


CLEVELAND—Wasmer Boit & Nut Co. has 
been incorporated with 50 shares no _ par 
value stock by John C. Wasmer, 13826 Clifton 
boulevard. 

CLEVELAND—Western Reserve Mfg. Co., 
8710 East Ninety-third street, has awarded the 


general contract for a l1-story plant, 23 x 110 
feet. 
CLEVELAND 
its Cleveland plant 
reopen the plant here about Nov. 1. 


Briggs Mfg. Co., which closed 
about three years ago, will 
Contracts 
interior rearrangement of 


for remodeling and 


the building on Taft avenue northeast, have 
been awarded Sam W. Emerson Co., the work 
to begin immediately. 

COLUMBUS, O.—Armstrong Furnace Co., 
M. B. Armstrong, president, London, O., has 
awarded the general contract for a_ Il-story 
plant to be built here. (Noted Aug. 9.) 

COLUMBUS, O.—City of Columbus, W. H. 
Duffy, Library building, contemplates the es- 
tablishment of a municipal airport. The site 


is not decided upon definitely. 

COLUMBUS, O.—A 3-story research labora- 
tory will be erected on Eighth avenue at 
Summit street for Edward Orton Jr., 788 
East Broad street. Miller & Reeves, 203 East 
Broad street, are architects. 

COLUMBUS, 0O.—Columbus Aircraft Co., 
incorporated recently with $25,000 capital 
by A. J. Frame, president, contemplates the 
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construction of an airplane manufacturing 
plant to employ 100 persons. The com- 
pany plans to manufacture three types of 


airplanes. Production is now being effected 


in temporary quarters. 

LOCKLAND, O.—Tennessee Copper & Chem- 
ical Co. has awarded the contract for structural 
steel for its new plant. 





LORAIN, O.—Lorain Automatic Icer Co. has 
been incorporated with 10,000 shares no par 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—United States Cast 


Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. has awarded the con- 


tract for structural steel for building additions 


to its pipe shops to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 


Bids have been received by 
for construction of a 


CONWAY, ARK. 
the Conway City council 


new power plant unit. 


FLA —-H. P. 100 Liv- 
received bids for the con- 


83 x 100 feet, 


ORLANDO, Leu Inc., 


ingston nas 
struction of a 2-stury 


to include a machine shop. 


street, 
building, 


MACON, GA.—Taylor Iron Works & Sup- 
ply Co., 1014 Bradway, W. A. Taylor, 
dent, plans to double the capacity of its plant 
and will build three buildings, including a 
foundry, pattern shop and boiler shop. 


presi- 


is inquiring 
lathes, 
l-story 


ENID, OKLA.—General Tool Co. 
including 
proposed 


for machinery and equipment 
presses, for its 
to be built on Independence 


punches and 


shop, 75 x 140 feet, 


street. 

GREENVILLE, 5S. ¢ Hampton Smith, 306 
McBee avenue, vlans to organize a company 
to manufacture textile machinery and supplies. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—City of Chatta- 
nooga plans to vote on the establishment of 


an airport. 





BENICIA, CALIF.—Yuba Mfg. Co., East 
Eighth street, plans to build a 1l-story heavy 
forge shop, 70 x 100 feet. 

EMERYVILLE, CALIF.—Fisher Body Corp., 


General Motors building, Detroit, plans to build 


a 1 and 2-story manufacturing plant here, on 
Park avenue. 
HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF.—Byron Jack- 


Slauson avenue, 
for the 


Slauson 


East 


contract 


son Pump Mfg. Co., 2150 


has awarded the general con- 


struction of its shop addition on East 


avenue. (Noted Sept. 27.) 

LOS ANGELES—Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two 
Rivers, Wis., plans the construction of a plant 
and warehouse building for the manufacture 
of wood and metal newspaper printing and 
professional equipment at Central manufactur- 


ing district here. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF.—Pacific Gas & Elec- 
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value stock by H. J. Walker, G. A. Resek and 
Irven G. Roth. 
PARKERSBURG, W-. VA.—Spence Machine 


& Supply Co. has been incorporated with $50,. 
000 capital by W. T. Flliott, 10 Camden place. 

APPLETON, WIS.—The foundation for the 
new foundry of the Appleton Machine Co., 
South Oneida street, is complete. Workmen 
will start excavating for the casting pitg 
(Noted 28). 


Southern 
States 


COOKEVILLE, TENN.—City of Cookeville, 
F. E. Collins superintendent, has taken bids 
on the construction of a power house in con. 
nection with a hydroelectric plant. 


soon. June 


AUSTIN, TEX.—Plans are under way for re. 
habilitation of the municipal electric light and 
power plant. A new generating unit will be 
installed and the will be 
rehabilitated. 


distributing system 


JACKSONVILLE, TEX.- Sheet 
Iron Works has been incorporated by Sam A, 
Cobb and C. W. Marshall. 


Jacksonville 


LA FERIA, TEX. 
mayor, 
here. 


City, L. H. 
establishing an 


Beddoes, 


contemplates airport 


DANVILLE, 
approved 


structed it 
long. 


HAMPTON, 
R. S. Skinner, 
acquired a 


VA. 
establishing 
will 


Chamber of commerce has 
an airport. When con- 
two 500 feet 


have runways, 


VA.- 
president, 


Aircraft 
Lynchburg, 
of land 


Corp., 
Va., has 
near here and 
plant and 


Dixie 
65-acre tract 


will construct an airplane assembly 


airport, to include hangars and service station. 


VA. 
the 
reported to 
capacity. 


Works, 
Car Co., 
plans com- 


Richmond Car 
Standard Steel 
have 


RICHMOND, 
subsidiary of 
York, is 

for 


W estern 
States 


245 Market 


hydroelectric 


New 


pleted doubling its 


the construc 
Bear Creek, 


Co., 


tion of a 


tric street, plans 


plant on 


here. 


SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF.—San Bernardino 


county water works plans to havte a vote on 
- 


bonds for water works improvements, including 
drilling of wells, pumping plant. construction, 
etc 

SAN FRANCISCO—Simmons Sed Co. has 


concrete reinforcing bar contract to 


Steel Co. 


awarded a 
Pacific Coast 
SAN FRANCISCO 
structural for 
Western 
Francisco. 
SAN FRANCISCO—Yuba River Power Co., 
225 street, plans power development at 
the middle forks of the Yuba river. 


taken on 
for the 
San 


Bids will be 
the power 


Co., 


plant 
Basin, 


steel 


Great Power Indian 


3ush 


north and 











k and 


ichine 
$50,- 
place, 


r the 
Co., 
‘kmen 
Dits 


feet 


has 


tion. 


rks, 


om- 


ruc 








Construction will include a penstock and five 
power houses at Sierra City, Downieville, Rams- 
horn, Garden Valley and The Narrows. 
TIBURON, CALIF.—Northwestern Pacific 
railroad, 64 Pine street, San Francisco, plans 
the construction of a 1-story shop here. 
PORTLAND, OREG.—Marine Rotary Valve 
Motors Co. has leased quarters at 341 East 





CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—Central State Elec- 
tric Co., John A. Reed general manager, plans 
power dam construction on the Des Moines 
river. 

CHARLES CITY, IOWA—lIowa Public Service 
Co. has improved its generating plant and is 
planning now to install a new turbine. The 
plant will be the largest in northeastern Iowa. 


ATCHISON, KANS.—Kansas Power & Light 
Co. plans the construction of a machine shop. 
Plans are private. 


LAKIN, KANS.—Steps are being taken to- 
ward arrangements for the construction of a 
municipal light plant to be erected here. 


NORTH WICHITA, KANS.—Work is now 
under way on the new steam power plant at 
the Missouri Pacific railroad property here. The 
new plant will be housed in an addition to the 
main Missouri Pacific shop building. 

ST. LOUIS—Anheuser-Busch Inc., 721 Pesta- 
lozzi street, has awarded the general contract 
for a steam generating plant to consist of three 
boilers with superheaters, etc., to Ophuls & Hill 
Inc., 112 West Forty-second street, New York. 

ST. LOUIS—Southern Equipment Co., 4607 
South Broadway, August A. Muckler, president, 
has acquired the building at 5016 South Thirty- 
eighth street for manutacturing hotel, kitchen 
and restaurant equipment. 


ST. Loufs Machinery is now being installed 


New 


STEEL CASTING—Farrell-Cheek Steel Found- 
ry Co., Sandusky, O., has issued a number 
of bulletins indicating uses for one of its steel 
alloys, designed for strength, rigidity and tough- 


ness. 


SANDS, CLAYS AND REFRACTORIES—AI- 
gernon Lewin Curtis, Chatteris, Eng., has re- 
cently published a folder listing the various 
which he dis- 


sands, clays and_ refractories 


tributes. 
GRAPHIC INSTRUMENTS 
Co., Indianapolis, has issued a leaflet describ- 


Esterline-Angus 


ing measures taken in the construction of its 
graphic instruments to insure satisfactory serv- 
ice to the purchaser. 

PRODUCTION TOOLS—Apex Machine Co., 
Dayton, O., has issued a catalog of its quick 
change chucks, 
volving die heads and universal joints. It is 
illustrated, and specifications for each tool are 
included. 


ELECTRIC WELDER 


self-opening stationary and re- 


General Electric Co., 


Schenectady, N. Y., describes in a current bul- 
letin a type of automatic welding head and 
control with automatic electrode-feeding device 


and will install 
of marine 


Thirty-third street 
equipment for the 
and truck engines. 


CENTRALIA, 


north, 
manufacture 


WASH.—Negotiations are 


under way for leasing of city owned land to 
George L. Barnes, who proposes to move his 
brass foundry from Everett, Wash., to this 
city. 





est Centra 





in the new building at Forest Park boulevard 
and Spring avenue, built for the Ramsay Ac- 
cessories Mfg. Co. The present plants in St. 
Louis and Holland, Mich., will be combined in 
the new plant. 


Canada 





C.~-Coast Iron & Metals 


VANCOUVER, B. 
Ltd., 422 Standard Bank building, has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—Moncur Electric Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd. has been incorporated to manu- 
facture and deal in electric machinery and de- 
vices, with 400 shares no par value stock by 


and magnetic clutch. Details of construction 


are shown. 


LANTERNS AND SANDERS—Nichols-Lin- 
tern Co., Cleveland, has issued a_ loose-leaf 
catalog, illustrated, presenting its various 


types of lanterns for use in industrial plants, 


and sanding devices for use on overhead 


cranes and locomotive cranes. 


NICKEL STEEL—International Nickel Co., 
New York, has issued a bulletin on the use of 
Illustrations 
show various types of airplanes and charts in- 
Motor parts made 


nickel steel in airplane motors. 


dicate performance of motors. 
from nickel steel are also shown. 


CONTRACTING EQUIPMENT—Sullivan Ma- 
chinery Co., Chicago, is distributing a leaflet 
covering its equipment for contractors, featur- 
ing especially its air compressors. Tools to be 
used with the compressors are listed and illus- 
trations show their application in service. 

LUBRICATION 
engines and motor transport vehicle forms the 
subject of the current issue of the Texas Co.’s 
publication devoted to lubrication in general. 


Lubrication of heavy duty 
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James Moncur, George Moncur, and Thomas H. 
Crerar. 


LONDON, ONT.—Paper Utilities Ltd. has 
been incorporated to manufacture and deal in 
gummed tape sealing machines, printing ma- 
chines, lithographing machines, etc., with 
$50,000 capital by Esmond F. Howe, Arthur 
E. Cluff, Lillian Dell and others. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—Atlas Electric & Supply 
Co. Ltd., has been incorporated to carry on 
the business of electrician, electrical and me- 
chanical engineer, and manufacturer of en- 
gines, dynamos, generators, ete., with 500 
“shares no par value stock by Joseph C. 
Pinard, Emanuel Pinard, Samuel Bilsky, and 
others. 


PORT BURWELL, ONT.—Kaufman Bros. is 
inquiring for complete equipment for a work- 
shop, acetylene welding and battery service de- 
partments in connection with the rebuilding of 
a garage replacing a fire loss. 

TORONTO, ONT.—McDougall Engineering Co. 
Ltd. has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
by Sydney E. Wedd, Bruce V. McCrimmon, and 
John G. Middleton. 

TORONTO, ONT.—McMasters-Jacob Engineer- 
ing Co. Ltd. has been incorporated with $40,000 
capital by Harold L. Steel, Joseph M. Bullen, 
and Gerald Murphy. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Bage Supply Co. Ltd. has 
been incorporated to manufacture and deal in 
hardware with $40,000 capital by Stanley S. 
Mills, Richard D. Williams, and Vincent W. 
Price. 

WINDSOR, ONT.—F. E. Dayus Ltd. has been 
incorporated to carry on the business of roofer, 
and sheet metal worker, with $30,000 capital 
and 10,000 shares no par stock by Frank E. 
Dayus, Bruce Williams and George M. Grant. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Cold Steam Blast 
Building Cleaning Co. Ltd. has been in- 
corporated to manufacture and deal in mer- 
chandise and machinery, with $50,000 capital 
by Albert Marshall, Alexander MacKinnon, 
and Clarence L. Booth. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Southwestern Engineer- 
ing Corp. of Canada Ltd. has been incor- 
porated to carry on the business as civil 
and mechanical engineer with 5000 shares 
no par value stock by Alexander Chevalier, 
Roderick A. Kennedy and others. 


Trade Publications 


Illustrations include numerous cross-sections of 
standard motors, showing how oil is applied to 
the various bearings. 


DRY QUENCHING—Dry Quenching Edquip- 
ment Corp., a subsidiary of the International 
Combustion Engineering Corp., in a current 
bulletin describes a newly-developed type of 
quencher designed for the use of small gas and 
coke works. It is simple in design and opera- 
tion and low in cost. 


LIGHT AND VENTILATION—A new folder 
has been issued by David Lupton’s Sons Co., 
Philadelphia, illustrating and describing its 
methods of obtaining proper lighting and ven- 
tilation in foundries. The folder is illustrated 
with photographs of typical installations and 
sketches showing the theory underlying them. 

GASOLINE LOCOMOTIVES—Mid-West Lo- 
comotive Works, Hamilton, O., has issued a 
catalog of its various types of gear-drive gasi- 
line locomotives. Illustrations show the loco- 
motives and details of their construction, drive, 
gearing and springs. A _ series of halftones 
shows the company’s locomotives at work in 
various industries. 
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Discounts and Extras 


Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount. 

Chicago takes differential 244 points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis. 





























Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
%-inch 45 194 
YW and S%-inch ..........c.00.sc000 51 25 
Pinch 56 42 
-inch 60 4814 
nee 62 50% 
2-inch 55 431% 
2% to 6-inch 59 47% 
7 to 8-inch ........... 56 4314 
9 and 10-inch .... 54 41% 
fa eo ea 58 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
a II |< sicienetoctaeaeirniinenins 48, 
Lap Weld 
SEER een SRE 41% 
ZU tO GHIMCH 2... ..escecccvseveneeeee 57 451% 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
-inch 1 24% 
and %-inch 47 80 
BOER cxceensinsennevssnes 53 42 
OS Eee 58 47 
1 te 1%-inch ..... 60 49 
ff) ae 61 5014 
SIRI, SpiciisescicstansTibinnicenesncabimnnsewinn 8 4214 
2% to 4-inch ....... 57 46 
4% to 6-inch 56 45 
7 to 8-inch ........... 52 89 
9 and 10-inch 45 82%, 
11 and 12-inch 44 81% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
es a a eee SR ee 42 8214 
4, to 1%-inch . 46 851% 
2 to 2%-inch 47 871%, 
Lap Weld 
AIGNER” | sutesanicabinnhesconiamesiguhebnanemce 41 82% 
ZY tO 4iNCH  ........c.ceccccceccenee 43 8416 
EY G0 GainCh  ......cccccccccccoesceee 42 8316 
FT CO BBR cccscscnccccsscccssecccvecee 38 25% 
(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 


preferential discounts of 1 and 5 on black 
and 1% and 6 on galvanized. Extra 5 per 
cent granted in the 4th quarter 1927 and 
lst quarter 1928 discontinued April 2, 1928.) 


Nrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. Individual quotations made on de 
livered basis. 


THREADS AND COUPLINGS 


Butt Weld 

+11 +39 
22 2 
28 11 
80 13 

Upon application 
23 
26 11 
28 18 
26 11 





PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 

+654 
7 
12 
14 


9 
15 
14 

7 

2 





DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 

















Butt We 
14-inch +474 +5914 
OS eee ee +28 +40 
l-inch +34 +46 
hee ee +28 +40 
14-inch +27 +89 
Lap Weld 
2 and 24-inch +25 
8 and 4-inch +17 
. ee! =e 9 +18 
8-inch 
(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 


preferential discounts of 1, 
black and galvanized.) 


Boiler Tubes 


Pittsburgh carload discounts. Less carloads 
4 points less 
STEEL (Lap Weld) 

2 and 24-inch 
2% and 2%-inch .. 
LO” a 
8% to 8%-inch ..... 
4 to 13-inch .......... aeuesie 

(Note—Additional “discounts. “of seven ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given on 21,000 
pounds or more.) 


CHARCOAL IRON 


5 and 2% on 








IEEE scan ccuubiccatcastincsincctaacdaositoecesiveniseedl +18 
Le eee + 8 
2 and 24-inch 2 off 
2% to 3-inch ......... 7 off 
38% to 4%-inch 9 off 

(Note—Additional discounts of two 10’s 
and one 2% now being given on 12,000 


pounds or more.) 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 


ES SCENE eRe 68 off 
1% and 1%%-inch .. 55 off 
Le ee 39 off 
2 and 24-inch ....... 34 off 
2% and 2%-inch .. 42 off 
See 48 off 
8% and 3%%-inch . 50 off 
NEE sichinsnccidsitidaanns 53 off 
414, 5 and 6-inch 45 off 





SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 

2 and 2%-inch 
2% and 2%-inch 
3-inch 
3%, and 3%-inch .. 
4-inch 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 

Add $8 per ton for more than four gages 
heavier than standard and add 10 per cent 
to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside 
diameter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.30 per cent........ 50 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent........ 45 to 50 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Outside diameter Gage Price 
12-gage 14%c 
1ll-gage 15c 
10-gage 16c 
12-gage 16¢ 
ll-gage 17c 
16-gage 18¢ 

7-gage 838c 
9-gage 50c 
9-gage 52c 


extras for forming and for 


‘Plus 
long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 
cially exact lengths. 


Plate Extras 


usual 


E 
Rectangular plates, tank steel or con- 
forming to manufacturers’ Standard Speci- 
fications for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, 44-inch thick and over 


on thinnest edge, (except for %4-inch or 





72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and 
gage extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
down to but not including 6 inches wide, 
5 feet 0 inches long up to published limit 
in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are 
base. Extras per pound for width or 
diameter. 


All Plates Rectangular or Otherwise 


14-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 











to weigh— 
Over 100 inches to and including 110 
inches 056 
Over 110 inches to and including 115 
GTI scsicccteocnsscececs -106 
Over 115 inches to and including 120 
inches -lbe 
Over 120 inches to and including 125 
TRUIIDR .cicsccneecconcssnionennnsinciedupiiapesmiplicesilaisasts 250 
Over 125 inches to and including 128 
RRP SRE ERS -50e 
Plates less than %-inch or lighter 
than 11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 84 
RAIN 25.5 si simnincsoviaaasiasdniaevadingdiauoaiinateseuaad 106 
Over 84 inches to and including 96 
RIDES. ~ scccsenshivnists conpsiannsiniie sepmunabinaasedaniorsbebesio’ -20¢ 
Over 96 inches to and including 100 
PIII: snsscnsicsitacaesevacnasgesbseevihacéiatennemdsbuetelgnn 800 


inches add .85c to width ex- 
tras for plates 14-inch thick and heavier, 


GAGE 
Plates Not Exceeding 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than %4-inch gage, to and 
including 3/16-inch; or lighter than 
10.2 pounds per square foot, to and 
including 7.65 pounds per square 
ape ere rere Ne Rr Saleen err Ne Se ee POC ES 
Plates Over 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than %4-inch gage, to and 
including 8/16-inch; or lighter than 
11 pounds per square foot, to but 
= including 7.65 pounds per square 
oot 


foot 


Pressing steel 
Flange steel (boiler grade) 
Ordinary firebox steel 
Stillbottom steel 
Locomotive firebox steel 
Marine steel 
Hull materials subject to U. S. Navy 





Dept. specifications for medium or 

DRE II, -cbscastunssasrsattnestechucedinebauanastbivicvestes -10e 
High tensile hull steel subject to 

U. S. Navy Dept. or equivalent 
IUD iis cross dctoukiansamumsceumpoune . 1.000 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. Nave 
Dept. specifications, classes A and 

Oe  iasesnsbieeesinsn aieikiegpies nein atlanta iianiibseinisidebies 1.50¢ 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 
to stand cold flanging, take extra for 


flange steel. 
Floor Plates 
Checkered plates 
Checkered plates are not 
sketch and are rolled from 


enaissipesanentosgoctbrnuesipioa itis 1.750 
furnished to 
“Stock Steel” 


only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 
INSPECTION 
Se ROI | vicsicccsaccscsmssssnnderssnesborcte No extra 
Charges for other inspection, such as 


Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 
will be made by inspection bureau direct to 


buyer. 
CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 
All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Five feet and over up to published limit of 
length, but not over 80 feet........ 
Under 5 feet to 8 feet inclusive 
Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive..... 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive 
Under 1 foot . 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive........ .10¢ 
Over 100 feet add .25c plus .05c for every 
additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 
Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Including straight taper plates) 
PIE RINE. sassneicnciciiincsecicsntcinisrcecicsinins .10¢ 


Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Sketches cannot be sheared with re 
entrant angles) 
Additional extra 
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Model 24-P ejection type press, having box 100’ long, 20” wide, 
42" deep. Finished bales measure 20" x 14" x 14'' minimum 
Can be equipped with power operated loading hopper. 





ST aa te tT ER, 


ae 


" LOGEMANN 





SCRAP METAL 
PRESSES 


Hydraulically compressed scrap commands at all 
times the best price, and can be conveniently stored 
and held for favorable markets; it is easily handled; 
it practically eliminates corrosion; it saves much 
time in remelting; cars can be easily loaded to 
capacity. 


LOGEMANN Presses are built in several types and 


PIONEERS! sizes to suit all requirements. 


a aia eine You cannot go wrong on a LOGEMANN—it’s a 
pioneers in this industry, enjoy an money maker from the day it is set in operation. 


enviable reputation for long life 
and economical operation. They 
are in daily use in practically 
every large sheet mill, stamping 
plant, scrap yard, and in metal- 
working establishments of all 
kinds, 


Our many years of accumulated 
experience, and services of our 
Engineering Department are at 
the disposal of all plants accumu- 
lating metal scrap of any kind. 





| LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY, suneigi st. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Gross Tons 


Ingots and Castings Production 


Pig Iron Production 


European Iron and Steel Statistics 


France Belgium 
363,000 206,000 79,400 
384,500 202,300 109,000 
254,500 62,800 61,900 
372,000 128,400 114,300 
419,100 186,200 8,3 
566,000 234,700 154,300 
608,300 197,700 170,80 
687,900 276, 800 184,100 
1927 
662,900 315,700 192,300 
618,200 292,200 181,300 
692,900 309,700 199,800 
669,900 296,400 202,800 
700,8 316,100 206,900 
661,40) 295,100 200,000 
666,300 309,200 199,800 
683,200 320,600 212,500 
682,400 285,400 209,600 
711,600 307,200 211,800 
671,300 305,200 204,200 
723,500 305,900 210, 500 
1928 
738,300 310,700 209,600 
726,500 305.600 201.+00 
791,400 321.600 216,900 
726,500 300.300 199,400 
781,600 320,100 211,400 
323,800 211,600 


Exports 


United 


Belgium andt 


Monthly United Monthly United 
Average Kingdom France Belgium Luxemburg Germany* Average Kingdom 
| ee 729,000 405,000 192,000 184,800 1,279,200 3 ae 566,000 
: Cl 855,000 427,200 203,800 209,000 1,374,400 aaa 638,600 
oo) 218,000 280,300 71,800 79,6 643,200 ou are 308,600 
gts 408,500 428,900 132,300 138,200 770,500 iL 490,100 
20,000 445,600 179,100 115,400 404,700 ae 706,800 
6] ae 609,000 631,100 230,300 177,000 640,500 | eee 685,100 
. aS 521,800 696,800 208,500 192,300 834,500 REED 4 60.0 615,500 
ee 03,500 770,500 278,800 206,100 791,000 eines 296, 700 
1927 
sy pati dans 434,600 792,400 311,500 224,100 1,044,600 oer. , 730,700 
ebruary..... 571,100 705,100 288,000 204,500 953,600 ebruary..... 826,800 
ee eee 671,800 788,500 309,400 226,200 1,068,900 March....... 949,600 
April. 680,000 761,800 305,100 221,000 1,035,400 April. 850,100 
~ ee 720,100 1,800 4,000 233,900 1,112,100 Be Giyiaib's 884,600 
june ee ss use 651,300 735,000 297,300 220,300 1,050,900 eae 747,300 
MEE 0s 5s 645,800 757,100 314,700 221,700 1,091,600 Bi csatecies's 687,100 
Augtst....... 596,100 761,400 311,700 234,500 1,098,100 ee, ee 643,100 
September 591,500 749,500 304,000 225,500 1,087,400 September 777,000 
ee Ee 596,300 782,600 317,200 226,600 1,121,600 October...... 699,000 
November.... 75,900 750,100 308,200 217,800 1,101,900 November.... 698,700 
December... . 559,100 ee 311, "900 224,600 1,131,700 December.... 604,900 
January...... 560,500 796,400 309,700 226,000 1,162,100 January...... 626,200 
February ..... 550,800 772,100 297,300 216.700 1,104,800 February..... 764,400 
SS Fee 592,600 845,000 321,400 236,500 1,152,200 Biareh ..6c0s 793,300 
April 563,100 821,100 313,220 223,400 1,029,100 OS ee 644,100 
May 591,500 857,400 323.700 230,200 1,027,700 May. 752,700 
ES iis ave se hike 563.700 830,800 316,000 226,900 1,005,400 MEME swine viescn 709.000 
eee if 1,018,500 July 666,900 
*German pre-war boundaries for 1912 and 1913; from 1919 the figures do not include the Saar district returns. 
Imports 
United Belgium andt 
Kingdom France ete all Germany* 
Average monthly 1912 166,400 16,400 87,000 27,300 Average monthly 1912 
Average monthly 1913 185,900 14,100 72,900 25,000 Average monthly 1913 
Average monthly 1921 136,700 41,300 43,300 54,000 Average monthly 1921 
Average monthly 1922 73,500 63,300 47,700 152,300 Average monthly 1922 
Average monthly 1923 110,200 58,500 43,700 145,000 Average monthly 1923 
Average monthly 1924 202,400 57,100 46,800 160,000 Average monthly 1924 
Average monthly 1925 226,700 14,100 44,500 98,400 Average monthly 1925 
Average monthly 1926 311,700 14,200 50,200 86,500 Average monthly 1926 
1927 
{epeery. 555,500 7,900 45,800 129,500 jeneery TN BE ae 
ebruary 443,400 10,100 36,800 143,400 Oe: Per ee ee 
March....... 478,100 10,500 54,000 129,800 ee 
April 404,700 12,000 47,300 200,000 RR I are 
May..... 355,900 15,100 47,500 186,400 DROW iicucises bie ueowe 
june ciara 332,600 14,100 56,300 186,300 june erate ka eh co aes erate 
\ 336,300 12,000 52,700 189,000 © Pee 
Se 286,300 9,900 63,400 211,300 August 
September... 312,000 6,900 50,000 210,900 ODECMIDET. cs sco cesses 
October. . 336,000 8,100 68.000 232.800 RE oe Stak eds oie 
November...... 284,800 8,200 57,800 223,900 November............ 
December... 280,500 11,400 59,800 190,100 December....... 
1928 
OS Ee eee 283,900 6,000 65,000 200,800 ee ee eae 
SS) ae 286,900 10,100 72.000 179,600 February ...s.ccccecs 
NE ee ae aia ig Sale 271,500 16,800 70,200 187,700 ST ee ee 
re 252,700 10,000 61.700 189,100 TS aa A eae 
Sy ae AS ieee 63,800 164,800 RE eer 
a ae | eee 74,200 162,200 SES id A a ipietn eiere Oa o's 
| a ee eee 219,000 July 


*Luxemburg is 


ncluded with Germany 


in 1912 and 1913. 


tLuxemburg 





Luxemburg Germany* 


8.200 


4.300 


Luxemburg Germany® 


340,600 


363,026 
390,776 
334,798 
412,810 
378,500 
420,500 


Kingdom France 
400,600 41,500 124,500 
414,100 51,600 129,200 
141,400 133,800 75,600 
283,400 161,400 175,900 
360,000 181,900 207,900 
321,100 231,100 282,200 
310,900 321,700 262,800 
249,000 343,800 308,900 
1927 
219,400 463,300 345,900 
251,700 480,600 364.500 
353,000 472,700 415,000 
334,500 519,100 383,800 
422,400 461,900 364,800 
366,100 432,900 351,300 
389,600 454,600 375,700 
342,400 465,800 426,700 
384,900 453,600 357,100 
384,800 508,400 372,900 
399,100 449,300 392,900 
381,800 440,300 456,300 
1928 
332,200 408,100 274,600 
317.000 462,700 395.500 
409,300 443,500 453.100 
344,300 398.800 323,600 
359,000 390,800 332.700 
lt, i eeerrer 375,100 
333,100 A ee te . 
Belgium from 1922 onward. 


included with 


American [ron and Steel Exports, Imports 


Gross Tons 





Imports Exports 

192 
depeery Rea nile eras 58,635 205,766 
ebruary..... 47,628 185,915 
OS Saas 74,128 221,935 
| Ger 72,329 215,184 
May 72,106 267,890 
Tune. 65,819 262,052 
PRG RRS: 47,830 253,336 

1927 
sogeety Faerun wens a 63,404 215,235 
0 ES 49,451 166,128 
Ey his tb cia wns 61,872 171,094 
| NP ee 60,374 192,339 
0 eee 79,814 202,708 
OS eer 69,017 184,364 
hy 61,112 190,502 
OS SORTTT 68,386 175,636 
September.......... 58,464 166,352 
oS Se 52,503 170,255 
November.......... 61,882 177,928 
December...... 64,188 168,428 
RE 750,467 2,180,969 

6 
peecy ee Poe 79,067 174,585 
0 ee eee 100,213 157,187 


September. 
October 
November 
December 


sneer “i 
ebruary.... 


August edenede cones 
October Pits wee ee 








93,107 169,438 
107.636 194.449 
108,731 173,418 
124,215 159,506 

82.411 194,717 

91,578 171,588 

85,484 182,071 

81,830 172,070 

81,259 219,830 

75,559 198,189 

1,111,090 2,167,048 
1925 

77,065 141,714 

92'380 102,302 

92110 155,386 

71,249 155,426 

68,117 150,612 

83,330 136,847 
64,642 138,670 
68,489 188,963 

68,445 136,754 

80,163 141,817 

79.771 171,134 
98,400 142,209 
943,240 1,762,571 


Yearly Totals 
556,281 


1,154,284 
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